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PREFACE. 


I T has been observed by tlie Editor of New India 
that “ the social reform movement among 
US, not only in Bombay or Madras, but even in 
Bengal—indeed all over India, has been conducted so 
far, almost entirely, not only without adequate 
sociological knowledge, but also without any serious 
apprehension of the need of such knowledge.’^ This 
remark is so true that it requires no comment, although 
those persons who are acting on the stage of Hindu 
Social Reform do not naturally see the drama in the 
light in which the outside on-looker realizes it. This 
serious defect in the situation cannot be long allowed 
to continue uncorrected ; for in its continuance there 
lurk the vital germs of much serious danger for the 
future. With the object of removing this defect^ 
some small measure, we have reprinted in thisj 
some of the important papers, that have from JSiro tq 
time appeared in the columns of the Indian 
with a few alterations here and there. We hipe ftiat 
these will prove helpful to Hindu patriots ancSw^her^ 
who are interested in the welfare of our counc|fe^^^ 
explaining in a fair Wciy the basic principles on wr ' 
the organization of Hindu Society rests as well as in 
indicating the true method of work by which further 
advancement in social and moral progress is to be 
• effectively achieved among the Hindu people. It is 
proposed to work out the practical details of the various 
problems connected with the sociology of the Hindus 
in a comprehensive manner in the coming years. 
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Uar thanks are due to the writers of the several 
articles included in this book for the permission which 
they have so readily accorded to us. In Appendix A 
we have published the opinions of some of our distin¬ 
guished countrymen on Social Reform, and in Appen¬ 
dix B the programme of the Madras Hindu Associ¬ 
ation and the speeches delivered at its inaugural 
meeting held on the Ist of January, 1904, in the 
Victoria Town Hall, Madras. These, we hope, will 
prove instructive in pointing out the direction in which 
practical steps may well be taken for encouraging 
the advancement of Hindu Society. We shall feel 
amply rewarded if this publication is found to be of 
some use, as a corrective against certain tendencies 
leading to social inharmony and disruption, and 
as an aid to our educated countrymen in enabling them 
to work together in concord for the true advancement 
of the country. 


N. SUBBARAU. 
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WHAT INDIAN PROGRESS AIMS AT 

(By Prop. M. RANGACHARIAR. m. a..) 

> ♦ * ♦ « 

modern contact of European civilization with the 
JL pacific and self-contained civilization of India, and 
the opening up of the world to all mankind by the slow 
disappearance of all barriers of separation between human 
communities and civilizations, have brought about in India 
a condition of affairs which naturally calls for a re-adjust- 
ment of the traditional plan of Hindu life. Side by side 
with the acquisition of peace and the establishment of poli¬ 
tical eflBciency through the aid of the British, there has 
been going on in India a slow disruption of her social 
organization and a steady weakening of social authority, so 
that Hindu society now seems to be aimlessly drifting 
along in the confluent stream of the two civilizations of the 
East and the West. It will at once be granted that it is 
not wise to allow this drifting to go on for any great length 
of time, without providing the needed guidance to society 
and civilization, for assuredly such a drifting cannot take 
us to anything like a safe haven of blessedness, peace and 
illumination. Already the inconvenience arising from this 
long felt want of adjustment between the two civilizations 
is giving rise to unwholesome symptoms of unrest, and is 
creating in some quarters an undesirable tendency in favour 
of social and other forms of lawlessness, thereby producing 
much unnecessary and at the same time avoidable misery 
and pain in the life of the people. It therefore behoves 
all, who have the interest of the country and its civilization 
at heart, to bestow the most careful attention on the pre¬ 
sent critical situation of affairs, and direct their best 
thoughts to the planning out of the ways and means needed 
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for the safe guidance of Hindu society along the path of 
true and orderly progress. Mere tinkering with social 
institutions and random rebellion against social authority, 
without understanding their internal meaning and natural 
correlations, and without endeavouring to examine the root 
principles out of which they have grown, are calculated 
more to injure true progress than produce any enduring 
benefit to society either now or in the future. Questions 
relating to marriage, caste-organization, foreign travel, edu¬ 
cation, religious worship and many other such things are 
already demanding attention and awaiting solution. How 
in all these matters the mingled stream of the old and new 
social forces is to be guided so as to make it flow along 
such channels as will surely contribute to national prosper¬ 
ity is a work of momentous importance. And this work 
cannot be long neglected without the risk ot much serious 
danger and disaster. Where indifference is so highly harm¬ 
ful, wrong or unsuited action is indeed even more inju¬ 
rious. 

Accordingly, with the object of earnestly studying and 
discussing ail these social and other problems relating to 
the historic life of India and to its continuance along a path 
of ever-widening enlightenment, the Indian Progress has 
been started. It is intended to seek and obtain help and 
guidance from every quarter to ascertain how best the 
work of social and religious re-adjustment may be made 
easy, smooth and wise, so that nothing is done in ignorance 
or in haste. The endeavour will be, first, to understand 
the meaning and power of the institutions of Hindu civili¬ 
zation, next, to find out wherein they are defective and 
unsuited to the times, and how they may all be rectified, 
and lastly, to encourage the growth of such new institu¬ 
tions and organizations as may from time to time be required 
to ensure popular progress and national greatness in the 
future. Believing that, as in the case of individuals, so 
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also in the case of communities, all enduring progress 
results from the natural process of evolutional self-develop¬ 
ment, we mean to urge in our columns the importance of 
that kind of National Education which is calculated to 
make Indian civilisation conscious of its own life and 
strength and capable of coming up fully to the highest ideal 
of a world-embracing cosmopolitanism. Indeed, education 
is everywhere the most powerful agent of Progress and 
Eeform ; and without national schools and academies which 
aim at the making of Indian manhood and at India’s 
national self-development and the expansion of her thought 
and life, it is next to impossible to achieve any progress. 
We therefore feel that this new journalistic undertaking 
may prove of some use, not only to the student of Hindu 
civilization and its underlying sociological principles, but 
also to the practical patriot and philanthropist who wishes 
to engage himself in the work of social amelioration and 
national regeneration. We are conscious that the task we 
have thus undertaken is full of high responsibilities ; but 
we are hopeful that, with the blessing of God and the 
earnest co-operation and support of all our enlightened 
countrymen, we may be enabled to bear that heavy burden 
of responsibility to the lasting advantage of India’s true 
progress and increasing prosperity. 



PROGRESS. 

(By Prop. M. RANGACHARIAR, m. a.) 

» 

W HAT ie progress is a question of great importance ; 

and all those who wish to work for the good of India 
cannot bestow too much attention on what constitutes the 
foundation of true progress. In the language of the 
science of politics, the term progress is often distinguished 
from (yrder. While the latter means the uninjured and 
continued maintenance of all existing healthy and helpful 
conditions in society so as to make it good and happy, the 
former is understood to signify the acquisition of new 
more and more advantageous conditions of life, so as to in¬ 
crease steadily the fund of goodness and happiness already 
possessed by any well regulated human community. The 
expression yogaJcshema so well known in the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage signifies both these ideas, yoga meaning progress and 
Jcshema meaning order. A point which is well worthy of 
note in this connection, is that in the Sanskrit expression 
the idea of progress is placed before the idea of order, 
obviously implying thereby that without the endeavour 
to advance and improve the goodness and happiness of 
human societies, the conservation of whatever is good in 
them becomes impossible. The spirit of absolute conserva¬ 
tism is really nothing more than the advocacy of what may 
be called the policy of standing still; and standing still is 
an altogether impossible task in the battle-field of human 
civilisation. The more stubborn the endeavour to stand 
still is, the surer is the tendency to retrogression. Accord¬ 
ingly a society that does not progress is inevitably doomed 
to retrograde ; and it is herein that we see how even for the 
maintenance of order or Jcshema^ the striving after progress 
or yoga is urgently necessary. In the evolution of social 
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as of individual organisms, all life implies movement and 
change ; and when perforce the natural process of evolution 
is in any way arrested, what follows is invariably decay 
and death. However, we should be on our guard not to 
mistake all kinds of change and movement to be indicative 
of healthy life and vigorous vitality. It is not at all easy to 
inspire what may be called the common mind of any large 
human society with a strong and telling desire to alter the 
conditions of its general life and to improve the nature 
of its material and moral environments. But even when 
we have secured the full force of a conscious corporate 
will to work in the line of change and new adjustment, 
it is undoubtedly a matter of immense importance to make 
sure that the force of such a will is producing a more or less 
certain movement in the direction of a really desirable goal. 
Otherwise the endeavour to accomplish progress may lead 
to the attainment of what is indeed far from progress. 

In so far as human communities are concerned, it seems 
to be held by many that progress means the acquisition of 
increased and increasing efficiency in respect of the inter- 
coraraunal struggle for existence which is going on every¬ 
where in accordance with the ordered plan of nature. 
While it is perfectly true that there is a struggle for exist¬ 
ence, to which communities are as much subject as indivi¬ 
duals, it is by no means certain that the chief end of 
civilisation consists in enabling human communities to 
succeed unfailingly in this struggle against similar rival 
communities, as well as against ununderstood and unpropi- 
tious physical surroundings. Such a view of progress has 
been very aptly characterised by the late Professor Huxley 
as being based on what he called the gladiatorial theory of 
existence. In the passage of human communities from 
barbarism to enlightenment, this competitive theory of 
existence soon ceases to be of value, simply for the reason 
that roan does not live by bread alone, nor even by the 
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accumulation and availability of pleasure, and of the means 
of enjoying it without let or hindrance. In the survey of 
the march of human civilisation, that which strikes promi¬ 
nently all observant students of history is the gradual 
expansion of the liberty of the individual, as the higher 
stages of the journey are reached ; and it is in proportion to 
the growth of this freedom of the individual that political, 
social, religious, moral, and even industrial betterment is 
achieved in all organised human communities. Even as no 
individual can be free who is not endowed with the fitness 
to be free, even so no community which is not fit to be free 
can derive advantage from such political, social and other 
institutions as are based on the valid assumption of indivi¬ 
dual liberty. It is a wrong conception of individual free¬ 
dom which maintains that men and women are, as a matter 
of right, at liberty to seek and obtain the largest amount of 
pleasure and convenience for themselves, it being however 
provided that this largest amount of individual advantage in 
the case of any person does not accrue from the ex¬ 
ploitation of the pleasure and convenience that simi¬ 
larly belong to others. The saying that he who does 
not know how to obey has not as yet learnt how to 
command, is. indeed a very trite one; nevertheless it 
contains an imoortant element of truth, which it is 
dangerous to lose sight of, when we are dealing with the 
question of human progress and individual freedom. The 
true meaning of the saying is, that the power of exercising 
authority appropriately is in vital association with che 
power of rendeiing obedience not only to commands and 
laws, the violation whereof carries sure and immediate 
penalties in its train, but also to a cultivated sense of duty 
and the dictates of an enlightened conscience. Similarly, 
the truly free man is not that person who has an unres¬ 
trained scope to do as he likes in enjoying the pleasures of 
the life and the social status that are somehow his ; on the 
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other hand such a person is only that man whose power of 
self-restraint is always strong enough to enable him easily 
to overcome the fascinations of pleasure and the tempta¬ 
tions of moral weakness. Nay, more ; in addition to this 
unbending power of self-restraint, he must always be in 
living sympathy with his suffering and less fortunate 
bretHren so as to sacrifice without a murmur whatever is 
needed from his belongings to strengthen the unfortunate 
weak and to soften the inevitable asperities of their ill- 
ordered or ill-endowed lives. 

Thus it is the morally strong man alone who is fit to be 
free. It does not require much insight to see that the 
absence of this kind of moral strength leads to the degene¬ 
ration of liberty into license, thereby making it appear that 
the good of life is invariably jachieved by a more or less 
successful rebellion against all restraint and all social and 
religious discipline. The drudgery of discipline is necessa¬ 
rily painful in all regimes of restraint; and even the most 
equitable ones among them cannot be absolutely free from 
all imputations of injustice and undeserved liardship. To 
break loose from all discipline on this account is surely the 
most unsafe and unreasonable way of endeavouring to 
accomplish individual or social progress. Without enough 
of that discipline of self-restraint and even asceticism, 
which is encouraged and fostered by religion, and by which 
alone individual men as well as human communities can 
acquire their fitness to enjoy the high privilege of freedom, 
it is absurd even to dream of effecting the progress of 
civilisation and the advancement of human happiness. The 
modern democratic ideals of human liberty, which are 
mainly derived from the political history of certain Euro¬ 
pean countries, have a very natural tendenc}^ to consecrate 
mere personal rebellion so as to raise it to the rank of 
moral heroism. Indeed there is often as much heroism in 
patient suffering and long continued waiting as in breaking 
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away from all moorings for the purpose of enjoying the 
self-centred blessing of a free drifting, if not for any less 
worthy purpose. In judging of political institutions we 
hold that they are good when they deal out the maximum 
of justice chat is compatible with present conditions, and 
are so directed as to produce slowly—it may be—but surely 
a growing capacity to deserve and to acquire freedom and 
all the privileges of a self-controlling exercise of authority. 
It goes without saying that social and religious institutions 
are also to be judged in a similar manner. It is indeed 
very misleading to judge their efficacy and suitability by 
the standard of political independence or by that of indus¬ 
trial and commercial hegemony ; for, it is possible that, 
where there is political independence as well as commercial 
and industrial hegemony, there may at the same time be a 
tendency to such self-assertion as is inevitably calculated to 
give rise to the decay of the higher humane and ethical 
elements of civilisation. In the history of almost all 
ancient civilisations we have known of periods wherein all 
the glory of physical strength and of material prosperity 
has not been able to sustain their strength and purity and 
beneficence, as against the simultaneously operating infiu- 
ences of a corroding moral and religious weakness. We 
may even go farther and say that instances are not un¬ 
known in history wherein unrivalled political power and 
material prosperity have themselves acted as causes of 
moral decadence. Therefore the true relation between the 
material a<«pect and the moral aspect of civilisation is not 
certainly such as makes the excellence of the former a 
means of measuring the excBllence of the latter, even though 
it has to be granted that these two aspects of human civili¬ 
sation cannot be said to be wholly unrelated to each other. 
The truth is, that it is the divine iuflatus of a wide-spread 
moral enthusiasm among a people, that has always inspired 
their general progress, of which their material prosperity 
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and political well-being form only a part. The soul of man 
is the undoubted centre of the evolution of human civilisa¬ 
tion, and it is in the unsullied purity and growing strength 
of the manifested power of that soul that we have the 
means of establishing human happiness and advancing true 
civilisation. 

It is thus the elevating influence ot a wide-spreaa moral 
enthusiasm that has everywhere made human communities 
endeavour to deserve freedom and to march on along the 
road of progress. No great movement in history has ever 
succeeded without the benefit of the moral leverage of 
popular sympathy and support; and no people have ever 
achieved anything great either for themselves or for others, 
without the impulse of an instinctively strong sense of 
unity in respect of their civilisation, and without an assured 
knowledge and an unbounded faith that the aim of that 
civilisation is peace, purity and blessedness, The struggle 
for bread and for wealth fosters selfishness, and leads 
men to put their trust in the gospel of pleasure and 
of personal convenience. The very selfishness of such 
a struggle takes away from it the power of producing any 
generous and extensive moral enthusiasm ; and it is for this 
reason that the gladiatorial theory of existence is seen to 
be injuriously incomplete. Popular enthusiaspa energised 
and spread abroad by the force of, faith and moral convic¬ 
tion is alone the propeller of true pi ogress in the evolution 
of human societies ; and when, in the wake of the progress 
so started, material prosperity and an expanded scope for 
the enjoyment of pleasure and physical comfort follow as 
they naturally have to do, then an exuberant love of 
luxury, a deceitful sense of security and a spirit of com¬ 
mercial covetousness begin gradually to throttle, under 
the weight of an over-abundant growth of tempting wealth 
and defiant nonchalance, the higher influences of faith and 
morality, so as toeause the disruption of a whole civilisation. 
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Moral enthusiasm is everywhere the mother ot: pro¬ 
gress, while material prosperity is only an associate thereof 
destined to serve this queen of progress generally in the 
capacity of a maid in attendance; and whensoever or 
wheresoever the maid is mistaken for the queen, the doom of 
an irreparable catastrophe becomes unavoidable as a matter 
of course. Let us beware in time not to catch too much 
the infection of modern Western secularism ; and let it be 
ever our endeavour to check as much as it lies in our power 
the spreading of this infection, which necessarily brings 
with it the curse of a soul-ignoring materialism that is 
throughout darkly pervaded by God-ignoring irreverence. 
Ir» all the effective battles of civilisation, selfishness, sensua¬ 
lity and secularism ought to have no place under the 
enchanting banner of progress, in as much as this mischiev¬ 
ous triad of unwholesome qualities is decidedly inimical 
to the development of the power of self-restraint and 
self-culture. The common changes in custom and con¬ 
duct, that are brought about in religion, politics and 
social life by that sense of convenience which is com¬ 
pelled by the inventive power of necessity, may make the 
path of progress less rugged and less thorny ; but they are 
in themselves incapable of making any large human com¬ 
munity go nearer to the goal in the journey of civilisation 
and self-realisation. We may call ihem by the name of 
reform, and endeavour to bring them under the category of 
progress ; but necessity which, as the mother of inventions, 
forces changes in custom and in conduct is incapable of 
inspiring the heart of any largo human society with an 
enthusiasm for self-elevation and sublime philanthropy. 
The aim of convenience can never be anything more than 
to correct the superficial incidence of pain, and as such it is 
apt to glorify the avoidance of pain as one of the chief 
ends of social and individual life. There is no doubt that 
the pain of avoidable evils ought to be fought against and 
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minimised ; but that other pain which forms the accompani¬ 
ment of the higher life of continence and culture has to be 
welcomed as the most effective chastener of man’s earthly 
existence. The fund of goodness and happiness which is 
possessed by any community of men and women can, 
accordingly, be increased only by making that community 
and the members thereof more and more fit for the enjoy¬ 
ment of that freedom which spontaneously abhors selfish¬ 
ness and sensuality and rests firmly on the immovable rock 
of self-restraint played on and beautified by the light of 
generous love and benignant sympathy. Hunger is a bad 
enough enemy of man; and let us by all means seek and 
win bread, so as to weaken the fatal power of hunger as 
against its innocent victims. But let us also remember, if 
we wish to progress, that man does not live by bread alone, 
and that he has a soul which is akin to God, and which can, 
if well used, shatter mountains of misery and injustice 
into dust-heaps and scatter them to the winds, while it is 
at the same time singing in joyous strains the hallelujah of 
the divine victory of humanity over animality, of civili¬ 
sation over barbarism of freedom over tyranny, that is, of 
the victory of righteousness over sin and of virtue over 




HINDU SOCIAL REFORM 
ON 

NATIONAL LINES. 

By Prop. M. RANGACHARIAR. 


O P late there has been a growing feeling in South 
India that daring the last few years the move¬ 
ment in favour of Hindu social reform and progress has 
been ^oing on along clearly inappropriate lines, so as 
to make that movement itself unpopular with a large 
number of our countrymen of light and leading, whose 
patriotic interest in the progress^of Hindu national life 
is unquestionably earnest and sincere. Without enter¬ 
ing into a discussion of the causes which have produced 
this result, it may safely be affirmed that it is in every 
way desirable to ascertain if anything may be done to 
really popularise the movement in favour of Hindu 
social advancement, so that the adjustment of the 
traditional regulations of Hindu society to our modern 
conditions of life and thought may thereby be more 
rapidly and more easily brought about. For this pur¬ 
pose an association of Hindu gentlemen who are in¬ 
terested in the cause of Hindu social advancement 
on truly national lines may well be organised and set 
to do its work under the name of the Madras Hindu 
National Association or any other suitable name. The 
line along which such an association has to be worked 
is determined by the fact that the association has to 
serve as a means to make the movement in favour 
of Hindu social progress really national in charac¬ 
ter ; and this seems to be possible only when our 
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existing centres of religious and social authority 
are neither altogether ignored, nor unnecessarily pro¬ 
voked to adopt an attitude of opposition, in relation 
to any of the requisite changes of a really whole¬ 
some character in the social and religious habits and 
customs of our people. The importance of associating 
these centres of authority with our modern endeavours 
to promote social advancement has as yet met with hut 
scanty recognition; nor has any sustained effort to 
evoke their sympathy and secure their co-operation 
been hitherto pitt forth in anything like a successful 
manner. Social reform on national lines closely corres¬ 
ponds to political reform on constitutional lines ; and in 
both of these the endeavour after progress and improve¬ 
ment has alwaya to be in conformity with whatever 
happens to be the properly constituted and generally 
recognised centre and source of authority. Thus 
the conciliation and the education of Hindu orthodoxy, 
so as to make it sympathise spontaneously with our 
modern aspirations after social improvement, become 
naturally the most important part of the work 
which this association has to undertake and perform. 
In addition to this, the association will also have to 
direct its attention to the equally important work of 
attuning the mind of our modern English-educated 
young men to the beneficent achievements and progres¬ 
sive tendencies of Hindu civilisation and to its collected 
store of age-long experience and time-tested wisdom. 
Nothing tends to disable and disorganise the institu¬ 
tions of a civilisation so much as want of light on the 
part of its accredited custodians, and want of faith on the 
part of those who have to shape their lives in accord¬ 
ance with its ideals and institutions. Two means may 
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well be adopted to liberalise and enlighten Hindu 
orthodoxy as it now is. The first is to bring into exist¬ 
ence certain educational institutions to train a new 
class of advanced pandits, priests and preachers, so 
that they may all be filled with the new aspiratioti after 
social progress, and be thus stirred to put forth patriotic 
efforts for accomplishing the various improvements that 
may from time to time be required in the regulations 
relating to our corporate social life. If funds 
become available for such a purpose, it cannot be hard 
to take care of the details connected with the working 
of such institutions, so as to make them yield the 
results that may properly be expected from them. The 
other means is to arrange for the holding of conferences 
of pandits and English-educated Hindu gentlemen from 
time to time at difierent centres of population in South 
India, so that there may thus be a free and easy exchange 
of ideas between the new and the old spheres of thought 
and influence in our society. Sympathy gives rise to 
sympathy, and indeed there has been no greater recon¬ 
ciler known to history than ihe magic power of love. If 
Hindu orthodoxy now opposes the reforms proposed by 
our modern men in relation to our social and religious 
observances, the best thing in the truest interest of 
society is not to break with such an orthodoxy at once 
and cut ourselves adrift from the sobering bond of social 
authority. There are of course some whose object in 
life is to disorganise Hindu civilisation, so that they 
may, if possible, reap their cherished harvests out of 
such a disorganisation. These may discredit the 
authority of Hindu orthodoxy and encourage others 
to do likewise. But it is hard to see how those, who, 
on the other hand, aim at making the organisation 
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of Hindu civilisation more efficient and increas- 
ingly capable of improvement, can safely and consis¬ 
tently adopt such a policy. In politics we do not 
so readily rebel against the authority, which is 
responsible for the existing conditions, in order to 
seek and obtain what to some of us individually 
or collectively appears to be better conditions to 
live in. It may be said that we do not so break 
away here from authority, because we cannot do so 
even if we will, and because also such a limitation 
imposed upon our power and freedom in this matter is 
conducive to the ever needed maintenance of order. 
Is it then in politics alone that we are to attend to the 
maintenance of peace, even when we are most ardently 
striving for progress ? Order is the first essential of 
progress quite as much in social and religious matters 
as in political affairs. Understanding in this light the 
need that there is for the conciliation and enlighten¬ 
ment of Hindu orthodoxy, we may readily enough see 
how an improved public opinion on religious and 
social matters among the orthodox 'pandits and priests 
themselves will prove coi'siderably helpful in inducing 
our swamis, mathadhipatis and others, who even r»ow 
wield much social and religious authority, to become 
favourably inclined to all such reforms as do not clash 
with the fundamental principles of Hindu religious life 
and thought. 

To some it may appear that this process of constitu¬ 
tional reform is almost impossible, inasmuch as the 
authority of all Hindu religious and social institutions 
is, as they sometimes express, so stubbornly conserva¬ 
tive as to be incapable of helping on progress in any 
nmiiner whatsoever. It is needless to say that this 
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opinion is neither borne out by the history of Hindu 
society, nor by the contents of the authoritative 
scriptures of the Hindus, wherein their social and 
religious regulations are to be found. To under¬ 
stand the rationalit}^ of the Sastras, and the manner in 
which provision is made in them to change many of 
the regulations contained in them in accordance with 
altered conditions of time, place and circumstances, it 
is absolutely necessary to study them in a spirit ot 
sympathy and appreciation And when they are so 
studied, it will distinctly become evident that they 
cannot in themselves prove obstacles in the way of 
true progress By modifying such regahations as 
require to be modified, in the manner in which the 
iSadras themselves allow them to be so modified, we 
may certainly accomplish almost all the social changes 
that we consider it right to advocate in the present 
altered circumstances of our country. Indeed some of 
the changes that may be so advocated by us are really 
in the direction of making the practical life of society 
accord more with the Sasti'as than it does now. We 
may succeed in introducing these changes into our 
society by merely insisting on the commonly accepted 
principle of conduct in such cases, namely, that 
the authority of the Sastras is always stronger than the 
authority of custom. In adopting this method of 
accomplishing reform, the great advantage is that our 
striving after progress becomes notably national, and 
nothing is done in the name of progress so as to weaken 
the existing social authority or to disorganise the pre¬ 
vailing social unity. Expediency, when it does not con¬ 
cern particular individuals alone, is another name for 
social convenience and comfort; and understood in this 
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sense, it points out to us the direction in which either 
custom or law is to be modified for the purpose of 
achieving social advancement. But it is an efficiently 
organised legislature alone, the authority whereof is 
derived from the traditional continuity of its existence 
and from its actual and widely recognised possession of 
the needed power, that can take note of all the requisite 
changes which expediency points to, and modify accord¬ 
ingly the existing social regulations, without at the 
same time losing sight of the ideal towards which the 
march of progress is to be stimulated and sustained. 
There is no denying that, owing to well-known histori¬ 
cal causes, the authority of what happens to be the 
social and religious legislature of Hindu society has 
become considertibly disabled and ineflBcient. But 
this surely cannot be made an excuse to work for its 
complete disruption, as long as by social reform we 
do not mean the production of a state of social anarchy 
in which every man is free to do, and does, what he 
likes, provided that he does not thereby run counter to 
existing political laws and regulations. Thus expedi¬ 
ency cannot be more than a mere tentative path-finder 
in this matter ; and since it is a well ascertained lesson 
of history that the actual march of progress in con¬ 
stant association with the sustaining light of peace has 
inevitably to be accomplished under the banner of a 
well-aimed and properly constituted authority, our 
sense of expediency alone cannot, when it is unassisted 
by the clear sanction of high moral and religious ideals, 
propel the onwardness of the march to the goal of 
progressive advancement. These considerations ought 
to be enough to show the inadequacy of individual 
reason and conviction alone to achieve peaceful and 
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continued social progress. The help of a properly 
constituted social authority is also absolutely required 
in the situation. Thus the study of the Sastras is 
calculated to be immensely helpful in teaching us the 
way in which it is proper as well as advantageous 
on our part to work for true social progress. Those 
among us who are English-educated see the expediency 
of the required social changes more than they under¬ 
stand the mechanism of the social authority which 
is based on the Sastras. Similarly our pandifs and 
priests appreciate the authoritativeness of the Sastras 
more than the scope they give for changes in the 
direction of improvement. Accordingly, a careful and 
critical study ot the Sastras, with a view to utilise them 
as the foundation of all our further social legislation, so 
to put it, is both desirable and necessary. Such a study 
will enable the English-educated Hindu, who, as a 
patriot, wishes to work for social progress, to under¬ 
stand the great value and inevitableness of social an- ' 
thority ; and it will further lead him to do his patriotic 
work on really constitutional, that is, on national lines. 
It will also give him the power to meet the and 

the priests in sympathy and on their own plat¬ 
form ; and when he in this manner finds his way 
on to their platform, it cannot be long before he 
succeeds in endowing what is sometimes derisively 
called blind orthodoxy with a power of seeing and 
doing which may well surpass the rosiest of our 
dreams. 

One other point to which the attention of the new 
association has to be directed is the elevation of the 
lower classes. This hds of course to be done by 
causing the spread of religious and secular knowledge 
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and enlightenment among them. The idea that the 
Sastra^ are against this kind of work is also based on 
misconception. The history of the growth of the 
Indian Vernacular Literatures itself happens to be 
a protest against such a misconception. Over and 
over again is it declared in the literature bearing upon 
the Vedantic religion of the Hindus that all classes 
and castes are equally entitled to receive religious 
instruction and secular enlightenment. The injunction 
that the Vedas should not be taught to those who are 
not Divijas^ that is, to certain Non-Ary an Hindus of 
India, applies only to what is known as the mantra 
portion of the Vedas ; and seeing that the Vedic religion 
of sacrifices is almost completely superseded in the life 
of the Hindu people by the Vedantic religion of devotion, 
self-conquest and self-realisation, the exclusion of certain 
communities from the traditional way of learning the 
Vedas cannot be considered to be any serious religious 
'disability imposed upon the lower classes in India. As 
a matter of fact, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, the 
three famous expounders of the Vedantic philosophy and 
religion in South India, have all taught and acted on 
the belief that the lower classes are quite as much 
entitled to the moral and spiritual benefit that is to be 
derived from the Vedanta as the higher classes are. In 
justification of their views on this subject, as well as 
in justification of the really progressive character of the 
religious side of Hindu civilisation, almost all the 
sectarian divisions of our Vedantic religion and thought 
can even to-day point to great Non-Aryan saints and 
devotees of humble caste-status, who are universally 
held in high honour as worthy teachers and as exemp¬ 
lars of that noble life of love and devotion to God, which 
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the Vedanta expounds for the blissful and eternal 
enfranehiseraent of the soul of man as man. It is known 
that, in so far as the injunctions contained in their 
religious works of authority are concerned, the Tengalai 
Sri-Vaishnavas have the elevation and enlightenment 
of the lower classes imposed upon them as a religious 
duty. That they do not now do what they are command¬ 
ed ho do, in the manner in w^hich they ought to do it, 
is certainly not enough reason to say that the Sas- 
iras^ taken as sole and authoritative guides, stand in the 
Vay of our working for the improvement of our lower 
classes. Here is a field of beneficent work the magni¬ 
tude of which is realised by few among our educated 
men. Nor are they aware of the great danger which 
the neglect of this duty on their part is sure 
to give rise to in the coming years. This work of 
elevating and enlightening the lower classes is also 
certainly possible of accomplishment now, as it has 
been to some extent in the past, without doing any 
violence to the Sastras and to social authority ; and 
the advantage in our doing this work in this constitu¬ 
tional manner consists in the continued maintenance 
of our social solidarity and of the feeling ot mutual 
esteem and confidence between the various sections of 
the Hindu people. Allowing others to do the work 
that is to be done in this field is sure to produce an 
unwholesome embitterraent of the feelings of the 
lower classes as against the higher ones in Hindu 
society. Saivism also is authorised and well able 
to take ^art in this momentous work of improving 
the religious as well as the secular aspect of the life of 
our lower classes. The immediate step which is to be 
t^en in connection with this work is to create a body 
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of men, who, iu labouring for the elevation and 
enlightenment of the lower classes, will themselves 
feel that they are thereby obeying one of the most 
humanitarian injunctions of their own religion ; and 
then we have to enlist popular sympathy and support 
on behalf of such a body of men so as to make them 
realise that the worthiness of their work is sure 
to be geuerously appreciated by their own countrymen. 
Seeing that both Saivism and Vaishnavism afford scope 
for this kind of mission-work among our lower classes, 
it is indeed highly inadvisable iii more ways than one 
to leave it undone any longer, or to keep merely look¬ 
ing on when others do it so as gradually to unde^’mine 
the unity of Hindu society. 

Four items of work thus appear to be now essential 
for the accomplishment of peaceful social progress 
among us on really nat’oiial lines They are:—(1) the 
education of Hindu orthodoxy so as to make its spirit 
liberal and progressive care being taken that such 
education in no way tends to weaken what may be 
called its clerical or ecclesiastical authority in religious 
and social matters; (2) the organisation of Hindu 

religious and social conferences wherein Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy may be brought into close contact with the aims 
and aspirations of English-educated patriots among 
us, so that between it and those, who, under the in- 
dueiice of modern thought and conditions of life, feel 
impelled to strive for social advancement, a proper 
understanding may come into existence, rending to 
evoke mutual respect and sympathy and confidence in 
all their relations with one another; (3) the diffusion 
of a correct knowledge and appreciation of all the 
worthy and valuable results achieved by Hindu 
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civilisation in history, among our English-educated 
brethren, who are naturally apt to judge those 
results frequently from the historically unconnected 
and therefore unsuited standpoint of modern Euro¬ 
pean democracy, as also from that of the aggres¬ 
sive and hence of course not i»iipartial Christian 
criticism ; (4) and lastly tlie creation and mainte¬ 
nance of a bod}^ of Hindu missionary workers to 
labour among our lower classes, so that by their 
missionary work, which is in full accordance with the 
tenets of Hinduism as followed by them, the elevation 
and eulightenraerit of tlie lower classes may take place 
in complete harmony with that wonderful plan of unit}' 
in variety or\ which the whole fabiic of Hindu society 
and civilisation has been built up. it cannot be very 
difficult to see that all these four kinds of endeavour, if 
succassfully carried out, are capable of producing much 
good in the way of helping on Hindu social advance¬ 
ment, although every one (d them, except perhaps 
the last, partakes of the character of an indirect 
means to achieve the end in view. 'That these in¬ 
direct measures are certainly of great value may f>e 
learnt by us by at least observing the operations of 
the Christian missionaries in India. Their final 
object is, as they make it plain enough, the Christiani- 
satioa of India, that is, to make every man and woman 
in India accept the religion of Christ as the only truM 
and saving religion in the world. Towards this end 
they are seen to adopt the indirect means of imparting 
secular education to Indian youths, quite as much as 
the direct means of Christian conversion. Indeed the 
wisest and the most far-seeing among them are known 
to have declared that their faith in the efficacy of 
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the indirect means is much greater than in that 
of the direct means. It is not alone in modern 
military warfare that direct frontal attacks are consider¬ 
ed to be more calculated to produce failure than 
success. In our days the religious aggression of one 
civilisation as against another is also seen to adopt 
readily and with advantage more than one indirect 
method of operation, rightly believing in the need 
as well as the utility of the preparatory discipline 
and of cleverly conceived tactics before getting ready 
to win and to proclaim victory. Is it only in res¬ 
pect of tlie operations connected with the accorn- 
pli^iment of social improvement, by working from 
within the community itself, that no indirect endea¬ 
vour to prepare the community to be fit for, and 
be worthy of, such improvement is necessary ? Surely 
persuasion and preparation have not as yet ceased to 
be of value in the internal economy of Hindu society 
and its ordered life of unity in variety. It is, how¬ 
ever, distinctly clear that in this plan of campaign, 
wherein much reliance has to be placed on persuasion 
and preparation, and wherein everything that is done 
is done constitutionally and with the co-operation 
of, as well as with due deference to, whatever happens 
to be the central unifying seat of social and religious 
authority, no place can be appropriately assigned to 
those who are not Hindus by birth as well as by reli¬ 
gion and conviction. In fact all those who have no 
faith in the saving efficacy of Hindu religion, and are 
not unprepared to surrender their adherence to the 
fundamental tenets of that religion, can never be safely 
entrusted with the privilege of pioneering the way of 
Hindu social advancement. The man who is a Hindu 
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by birth alone, but not by religion also, has no respect 
naturally tor what constitutes the traditional authority 
of the very society which he wants to improve. For this 
reason he becomes unfit for all kinds of constitutional 
work on behalf of social progress and reform among us. 
Thus those, wno are Hindus only by birth r.nd parent¬ 
age and are not Hindus in religion also, cannot be 
expected to look with favour upon the national and 
constitutional plan of campaign in the matter of 
accomplishing the social progress of the Hindu people. 
If we bear in mind some of the dominant tendencies 
of modern English education in our midst, it behoves 
all of us, who have the real welfare and progress of the 
Hindu nation and of their ancient civilisation at heart, to 
bestir ourselves in time and to see that the cause of our 
national social advancement is not betrayed, either 
through unsympathetic irreverence,or through the rash¬ 
ness of that unhappy disaffection which is ever only too 
ready to revolt against all social and religious authority. 

This advocacy of the indirect plan of constitutional 
persuasion and preparation, in so far as it relates to the 
work of accomplishing the social progress of the Hindus, 
so that their corporate social life may thereby be well 
adjusted to its new and altered environments, does not 
mean that there is nothing to be done in this affair in a 
straightforward and direct manner. If, in a large area 
of land which is to be cultivated for a plentiful growth 
of, say, wheat or cotton, there are strips here and there 
on which other kinds of crop are seen to be ripe and 
ready for the sickle even before the large area is all 
well ploughed and manured, it cannot be anything 
less than folly not to harvest the ripe crops on the 
small strips of land, till the wheat or (*otton grown on 
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the more extensive and continuous area is also fit to be 
harvested. There are indeed some items in what may 
fairly be taken to be the programme of our newly needed 
social reform, which are capable of being carried out 
practically by certain really worthy individuals without 
much previous preparatory work in relation to the life of 
society as a whole. Which item of Hindu social reform 
is thus fit for immediate accomplishment, and which is 
not, may partly be learnt from the intensity of popular 
opposition which any particular propDsal for reform 
may possibly give rise to, and partly also from ascertain¬ 
ing how far the Sastras are, or ai'e not, ixi favour of the 
proposed reforms. Among the reforms which are now 
generally advocated there are some which are emphati¬ 
cally against the Sastras, as they are at present under¬ 
stood and applied to our social life ; there are some 
others which, while nv)t being opposed to the Sa.s^ras, are 
against existing custom and the traditional sentiment 
of the people ; and again there are some others which, 
while being favoured by the Sastras, are against the 
customary practice of the community. Naturally those 
reforms which come under the first of the above classes 
are the most difficult ones to be immediately dealt 
with. Those, which belong to the second of the 
above classes, have, it is true, the advantage of not 
being opposed to the Sastviia ; but their not having the 
positive support of the Sast7^as is a disadvantage in 
relation to them, in so far as the required overpowering 
of the authority of custom is concerned. In respect 
of both these classes of reforms there has to be either 
a fresh and authoritative legislation or a fresh 

and authoritative Sastraic interpretation. In the case 
of the third class of reforms, success may well enough 
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be attained by endeavouring to enforce the Sastraic 
rule that the authority of t\\Q Sastrds is always stronger 
than the authority of custom, and that, when these 
are in conflict with each other, the latter must yield to 
the former. Obviously this last class of reforms seems 
to be the least difficult of accomplishment, when we take 
into consideration merely their relatioti to the SastraR, 
However, it has to be borne in mind that this grada¬ 
tion of Sastraic difficulty docs not strictly correspond 
to the proportion of popular opposition which these 
various classes of reforms ar#* capable of rousing. 
Men’s ignorance of the contents of the Sastra^^ the 
feeling of ease and the sense of safety which are 
instinctively associat^^d with unquestioning depend¬ 
ence upon custom, and the very natural fear of change 
that it may after all be from bad to worse, are some of 
the causes which are responsible for this disproportion 
between Sastraic objectionableness and popular opposi¬ 
tion in relation to any proposed reform. 

With the keenness of vision, which is the result of 
her sympathy with the national life of the Hindus and 
their historic civilisation, Mrs. Annie Besant, though 
born and brought up under the influences of a civilisa¬ 
tion very difleront from our own, seems to have obtained 
a better grasp of our social situation and of the great 
need that there is both for direct and indirect work 
therein for helping on our social improvement, than all 
our own iconoclastic countrymen of the modern 
radical type. The Central Hindu College at Benares 
and the Samskrita Pathasala associated with it are 
educational institutions of a special value in this 
connection ; the former of these is intended to 
attune the mind and heart of the English-educated 
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Hindu to appreciate the many merits of Hindu 
national life and civilisation, while the latter serves 
the purpose of liberalising the pmidit and the priest, so 
as to make them also be really serviceable in the cause 
of an alUround advancement of the Hindu people 
in their future march of history. These two institutions 
have already begun to do the kind of indirect educa¬ 
tional work, which, many more like them have to do 
in our midst, in order that the social progress of the 
Hindus in India may thus become really well assured. 
When educational institutions having these objects in 
view spring up as required over the whole country, and 
datheir work of discipline and teaching in all the variety 
of ways in which it is possible to do it, then surely 
will a new spirit dawn upon the social life of the 
Hindus and make them move on steadily in the direc¬ 
tion of an ever increasing progress. And the items of 
direct and immediate work for social progress, 
which, according to Mrs. Besant, may at once be 
taken up by enlightened and patriotic individuals 
in Hindu society are :—(1) the raising of the 
age of betrothal and of marriage both as affecting 
our sons and our daughters; (2) the maintenance 
of caste relations with those who have travelled 
abroad, provided they continue to be Hindus in 
religion and conform to Hindu ways of living ; (8) 
the promotion, as far as possible, of intermarriage and 
interdining between the various subdivisions ot the 
four widely recognised castes ; (4) discouraging, as far 
as possible, illiterate and immoral priests; (5) the edu¬ 
cation of our girls as well as of our young women in 
agreement with the national life and religious aspirations 
of the Hindus ; and (6) the prohibition ot the acceptance 
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of any money consideration by the parents of the girls 
as well as of the boys that are united together as hus¬ 
band and wife in the Hindu religious ceremony of 
betrothal. In the history of the modern movement of 
Hindu social reform, none of these items happens to be 
anything really new. Indeed these and other items of 
refornx have for many years been advocated by more 
than one Indian reformer in more than one part of 
India. What Mrs. Besant has done is simply that she 
has picked up some of the most easily achievable reforms 
for immediate and direct accomplishment. It is 
evident that the endeavour to efiect these selected re¬ 
forms iu the life of Hindu society is fairly free from the 
possibility of placing the reformer in a position of pro¬ 
nounced antagonism to those for whose common social 
improvement such work is mainly undertaken by him. 
Even in connection with these peaceful reforms silent 
work is always preferable to the noisy assertion of 
the right of the individuars conviction or will or plea¬ 
sure ; and those who have worked in 8ile»)ce know well 
the great value of not provoking unnecessary and avoid¬ 
able opposition in matters like these. The successful 
carrying out of even these largely unobjectionable re¬ 
forms does not generally depend anywhere upon the will 
of any one potent individual; it is often seen that the 
trend of the mind of more than one family, the ladies 
whereof are no negligible factors at all in the problem 
determines the success or otherwise of all such endea¬ 
vours after reform. Therefore any failure that may be 
noticed on the part of a man, who, however, wishes 
sincerely to do well his duty in regard to this 
matter of social improvement, ought not to lead 
us to censure him at once and to proclaim his 
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failure to the whole world. How far he is, in hia 
striving for social reform, entitled to bring trouble upon, 
or cause pain to, others is an aspect of the question 
which ought to be never away from our minds. Our title 
to serve is the foundation of our title to sacrifice what 
is undeniably recognised to be distinctly and entirely 
our own ; but even this noble title of service does not in 
the least empower us to betray or in any way endanger 
the immediate or prospective interests of others, 
howsoever close their relation to ua may be. Mutual 
charity and helpfulness ought to be, therefore, the 
dominant features in our mental attitude towards all 
our brethren, who are working with more or less 
success for the achievement of the same common end 
of effecting the true social advancement of the Hindu 
people. The harsh tongue and the fault-finding mind, 
when they work so as to mar the smooth and 
symmetrical beauty of national self-consciousness 
and unified popular life, are known in history to 
be fit only for sowing the wind, so that the whirlwind 
might certainly be reaped in due time. Those who work, 
even though it may be with the noblest of motives, 
to cause social unrest and disaffection among the 
millions, who inhabit this ancient laud are sure to take 
away from them their great comfort of contentment 
as also the peace and happiness of a fairly co-ordinated 
popular life. The great historic immorality of sowing the 
seeds of revolution among a peace-loving and contented 
people can in no way become diminished, owing to the 
consideration that their sowing is sincerely done in what 
is honestly conceived to be the interest of progress. 
Heedless irreverence towards all constituted authority 
and aggressive self-assertion are invariably seen to be 
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the result of the strongly individualistic processes of 
achieving social or religious or any other kind of pro¬ 
gress. Such irreverence and self-assertion are very un¬ 
desirable assets to be allowed to accumulate in the 
history of any people or nation, which is anxious to work 
out its God-appointed destiny in peace and in 
love. And when the spirit of rash irreverence and 
egotistic self-assertion takes root among a large 
number of individuals in any community, it is 
really impossible to know what power on earth 
will be able to impose any limitation on the general 
tendency of such a spirit to engender anarchy ; and 
restless revolution. It is easy enough to sow the wind 
but which of us can exactly prognosticate the nature of 
the coming whirlwind? What will it destroy, and what 
will it leave undestroyed ? O, let us think of this In sober 
earnest and solemn silence, and endeavour prayerfully, 
with all the strength and strenuousness we can com¬ 
mand, to prevent the formation and the destructive 
sweep of such an undesirable whirlwind. May Heaven 
help us to do our duty aright in these troublous 
times of internal inharmony and external antagonism 
in our social history! 





THE AIMS OF HINDU SOCIAL LIFE. 

(Bx Mr. N. RAMANUJACHARIAR, M. A.) 


T he present epoch in the history of Indian society 
is a critical period in which the thoughts of the 
people are being subjected to a process of transforma¬ 
tion under the influence of a new set of ideas brought 
in by an alien civilisation. Since her contact with 
Western nations India has been the theatre of an ever 
increasing struggle between two radically different 
civilisations, the old and the new, the indigenous and 
the foreign. The old civilisation, whose origin dates 
thousands of years back in the dark mists of pre-historic 
antiquity, represents the growth of a long process of 
evolution, and has become solidly concretised in the 
social, religious, and ethical institutions of the Indian 
people. The permanent ideas which characterise it 
have become rooted in the essential nature of the 
people and form, so to speak, the very soul of 
the social organism. It is these ideas which determine 
and guide surely, though unconsciously, the lives and 
actions of the vast millions of the Indian people. 

The new civilisation of the West which, with 
its imposing grandeur and power, is trying to 
displace the old is a creation of the new conditions 
of life and thought necessitated by the recent 
advancements in science, art and commerce. The 
social, ethical and political ideals of this latest 
phase of European civilisation are now being tried 
and tested in European countries, it is said, with 
some measure of success. And social philosophers 
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are not wanting who declare that the social experi¬ 
ment which is conducted in accordance with these 
ideals is leading to certain failure, and that the evil 
thereof far outweighs the good. The struggle to 
establish this new order of things which has had its 
origin in Europe, has now spread even to all such 
remote countries as have come more or less under 
European control and influence. In India the struggle 
is becoming keener every day, as our relations with 
European countries and peoples are becoming more 
and more intimate. Every one who is at least familiar 
with the fundamental principles of sociological science 
knows that from such a conflict there can only arise 
but one issue. It is impossible to preserve the old 
ideas intact and reject the new ones altogether; nor 
is it possible to adopt the new ones in their entirety. 
Any attempt either in the one or in the other of 
these directions is sure to meet with failure and 
disappointment. History shows that in every conflict 
between two civilisations, the result has always been 
something which is neither the one nor the other, but 
a harmonious fusion or combination of the adjustable 
elements of both. Social reformers cannot alter this 
issue; but they can, with the help of their wisdom and 
foresight clear the obstacles in the way of progress 
and hasten the attainment of the desired harmony. 
Every Indian Social reformer should, therefore, bear in 
mind, that our old civilisation cannot possibly be forced 
to die. It is a hopeless task to seek to accomplish 
any such thing. The old can only be transformed 
into the new; in other words, the soul of the old 
civilisation must be preserved in all its essential 
nature, and be at the same time imbued with the spirit 
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of the new, so that in a sense the old becomes the new, 
and the new becomes the old. 

We are, of course, aware that the Indian reformer 
has got an extremely diflScult task before him, and one 
that will take a long time for its accomplishment. The 
present inelasticity of the Indian social system, the 
conservative nature of the people, and their apparent 
unwillingness and even actual resistance to accept any 
change in their lives so as to adapt them to modern 
requirements are obstacles in the way causing no little 
anxiety and vexation to all those who are really in¬ 
terested in, and are ardently working for the welfare 
and advancement of our countrymen. But, on that 
account, to abandon our legitimate work and to cry 
death to our ancient civilisation and its long cherished 
institutions sanctified by age and religion, argue not 
only weakness and cowardice, but also an unfitness for 
our undertaking the noble task of social regeneration. 
The reformer must understand that no nation what¬ 
ever, far less a nation with noble traditions and 
institutions inherited through centuries from a distant 
past, can be made to give up its old ideals and tradi¬ 
tions and yet be helped on to live ; not all the quicken¬ 
ing ideas of a foreign civilisation, which it can neither 
appreciate nor understand well, as being foreign to its 
genius, can give it the vitality of true life. No intelli¬ 
gent reformer, therefore, will deny that, if India and 
her civilisation are not to die in the modern struggle 
but have to advance in the line of progress so as to 
make India take her place among the progressive 
nations of the world, she should endeavour to retain 
her old civilisation and its ideals with only such modi¬ 
fications as are necessary to suit her life to the changed 
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conditions of our modern situation. Of course, such of 
the institutions in the old civilisation, as are positively 
injurious to the progress of the nation along the 
natural lines of its evolution and in accordance with 
the ideas marked out by genius and temperament, will 
naturally disappear ; and new ones adapted to 
its progress will become incorporated. But to attempt 
to alter its natural course of evolution or to force 
it to abandon its own ideals in favour of others 
which are foreign to its genius is, in our opinion, no¬ 
thing short of sinning against man and God. No 
Indian reformer can afiord to overlook the Hindu social 
ideal and its immense superiority to the European in 
so far as Indian society is concerned. If we carefully 
examine and study the growth of the Hindu social or¬ 
ganism through its historic centuries, under the action 
of natural evolutionary forces and under the impulse 
and direction given to it by the ancient Rishis, we see 
clearly that there is one end it seems to have been in¬ 
tended to subserve, and one ideal towards which it has 
been growing. The ancient Indian philosophers, we 
believe, had} by their remarkable intuition clearly 
grasped the nature of man'and his destiny as well as of 
his relation to society. They recognised in man two 
aspects, one spiritual and permanent, and the other 
temporal and accidental. 

In his superior aspect man is a distinct being apart 
from the society of which, as a physical organism, he 
forms a part; and he has therefore an end of his own 
to live for. That end is the realisation of his highest 
spiritual nature and all its possibilities ; and his physi¬ 
cal embodiment is useful to him only in so far as it con¬ 
duces to that end. But as it is in the midst of society 
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that he has to realise his spiritual self, he, in oommon 
with his fellows, has another end to realise and 
work for. The individual aim of life is the soul’s 
salvation, and the communal aim is naturally to fit 
society for the free and easy realisation of that indivi¬ 
dual aim. That is the social ideal—the creation of a 
perfect state of society in which it is best possible for 
each man to realise the true end of his being. Human 
society is therefore the sphere of action in which man 
lives and moves and tries to realise his own ethical and 
spiritual prefection ; and he cannot in any case 
separate himself from it, but is in duty bound, to work 
as much as it lies in his power to make it purer and 
nobler and more adapted to realise this moral and 
spiritual goal of man. But many modern sociological 
thinkers almost entirely ignore the spiritual aspect of 
man and the abiding interests of his soul. They think 
that man has no higher interests to serve and work 
for in life than’his own happiness and the happiness of 
his fellows, happiness being mostly interpreted to 
mean the well-being of man’s physical personality— 
his lower nature. Some even go so far as to sink the 
individual in the society, and to teach that he can 
have no interest apart from the interest of society, as 
though society can have an interest of its own other 
than the common interest of those who compose 
it. Their personal ideal is thus an ideal of pleasure— 
an ideal of comfort and personal convenience ; and their 
social ideal too is directed towards the same end—a 
state of society in which all its membei^s may have 
equal scope and opportunities for enjoying the good 
things of the world; this is indeed an ideal state 
which can never be realised in praetioe so long as the 
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conafcitufcion of man and the world is what it is. One 
need not deny that freedom, wealth, power and equal 
opportunities of enjoyment are all desirable ends for 
men to follow, only so long as they are kept in due 
subordination to, and in harmony with, the highest 
spiritual end ot human existence. But when they are 
set up as ends in themselves and are exclusively 
followed, they surely become harmful to society, the 
deterioration whereof will then be only a question of 
time. The real ideal, therefore, is not one of personal 
enjoyment but one of self-sacrifice, of the sacrifice and 
subordination of the lower aims of life to the higher 
spiritual end of man. This ideal of social and indivi¬ 
dual life, in which physical happiness is subordinated 
to ethical perfection is the central idea that underlies 
all the institutions which togetner constitute the 
Hindu social organisation and its civilisation as they 
have been moulded and shaped by the ancient Rishis. 
The ideal, it is true, is mainly religious and spiritual ; 
and this accounts tor that close connection which we 
find between Hindu religion and Hindu sociology, as 
also for the. tenacity with which the Hindu clings 
to his social institutions as an essential part of his 
religion. The Hindu knows no dividing distinction 
between what is social and what is religious. To him, 
as to a philosopher, all social matters have some 
religious significance or other, direct or indirect, more 
intimate or less intimate. The religious spirit pervades 
the whole Hindu social organisation, and is to be found 
in every part of it. It is the very atmosphere in 
which that organisation lives and moves and has its 
being. Without the light and support of religion 
the Hindu's social institutions lose their meaning and 

4 
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will all crumble to pieces in a day. That the central 
and controlling principle of the whole complex 
social fabric of the Hindus is this religious idea, any 
body may easily satisfy himself even by a casual 
observation. The division of society into castes not 
according to wealth or titled dignity but according to 
moral fitness, the restraint due to caste-discipline, 
with separate professions for each caste, the four-fold 
order of the individual life, beginning with the religious 
education and discipline of the Brahmacharin and 
culminating in the renunciation and the extreme devo¬ 
tion of the Sannyasin, the system of SamskAras and 
Prayaschittas (purificatory ceremonies), the institu¬ 
tion of temples and mails, the institution of widow¬ 
hood, the festivals for social recreations with their 
underlying religious signification, and a religious sys¬ 
tem quite as complex as the social system, ranging 
from the lowest form of worship through several grades 
to the highest form of yoga and realisation, and the 
obligation of self-restraint throughout all these can be 
understood only in the light of the central principle 
that ethical growth and spiritual realisation based on 
Viragya (renunciation) form the highest purpose of 
man’s existence, and that society is but the training 
ground for its fulfilment. This idea has become 
engrained in the essential nature of the Hindus; 
and to manifest to the world the real worthiness of 
this idea in all its perfection and glory seems to 
be the providentially ordained aim of the evolution 
of the Hindu social organism. Other nations may 
follow after other ideals ; but it is always a source 
of satisfaction to the Hindu to know that he follows 
the highest and the most eternal social ideal. Socio- 
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logiafca aay that every human community evolves in 
pursuit of some favourite ideal or other, and that 
when the old ideal loses ita virtue, it declines and dies. 
Such a catastrophe in the life of people is apt to be 
true when it follows some such temporal ideal as 
wealth or happiness or universal empire. But ours 
is ther eternal ideal of spiritual perfection for the 
individual and for humanity ; and there is not the 
least fear that the nation which has this end in view 
and which has been working for the last six thousand 
years and more towards the achievement of such a 
social aim—an aim which can never lose its value or 
virtue—will ever die so long as it clings firmly to its 
great social ideal. Let the reformer beware how he 
tampers with this ideal or with those institutions that 
directly or indirectly tend to its realisation. By all 
means let him rectify and reform, keeping always 
this end in view; but any attempt to change this 
ideal in favour of something new and strange will 
make him responsible a nation’s death. 

Every one who has in any way studied ancient 
India with profit knows how well and harmoniously 
this mighty and complex social organisation of the 
Hindus has worked for thousands of years, and how 
it has always tended to help on peace, order, and 
progress. Can the history of the world point out one 
other instance of a social organisation that has worked 
so successfully for so long a time? Even to-day it is 
as full of strength and vitality as it was in ancient 
times. But owing to various causes, internal and 
external, it is not now in perfect working order 
and needs only proper direction and repairs to set it 
right. Let the reformer know that it is not dead. 
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Who can say that this social organisation, that over¬ 
came the mighty revolution attempted by the Jains 
and the Buddhists, and the religious persecutions 
of certain Mahomedan tyrants, and that still 
resists the strenuous teachings of the modern 
missionaries of other climes and creeds, the destructive 
tendencies of modern education and the misdirected 
efforts of many radical reformers, who can say that 
such an organism is dead? As the Hindu scriptures 
tell us, it is Kali confusion and strife consequent on 
the lower and worldly ideals displacing the higher 
spirirmal ideal—that has been the chief cause of our 
social disorder. In other words it is the tempting 
character of the pursuit of wealth and pleasure and 
political power that is everywhere tending to dislodge 
the old spiritual ideal of man’s ethical perfection from 
its due seat of honour. The down-fall of the Ksha- 
triyas, foreign aggression and plunder, Mahomedan 
tyranny, poverty and the consequent struggle for life, 
mutual jealousy and hatred instead of the old sympathy 
and co-operation, these have been the main causes of 
our national decline. We are sorry to observe that 
our modern education, and an easy faith among the 
modern educated young men in the pleasant illusions 
of the democratic ideals of the West, are also giving 
rise to a new disorganisation in Indian society. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that, as 
the spiritual ideal is the proper ideal of man, there can 
be no proper social ideal which is other than the 
spiritual. The social ideal, if it is to be of any utility, 
must subserve the ends of the ultimate spiritual ideal. 
Freedom, wealth, prosperity, and even knowledge are 
all desirable ends only so long as they subserve the 
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spiritual aims of man ; and io is not at all right to set 
them up as ends in themselves. It is an illusion that 
many of our reformers fall into, to suppose that social 
affairs have nothing to do with religion, and that the 
social ideal is essentially different from the religious 
ideal. All social reformation, therefore, must be based 
on religion ; and as religion forms the most noble and 
vital element in human nature, there is no doubt that 
such reforms as are based on it will surely take root 
and thrive. No social reformer can safely ignore the 
religious ideal of a people whe*! he proposes any change 
in their social system. Whatever institution in our 
social system is directly or indirectly injurious to the 
maintenance of our national ideal must be fought 
against and done away with. Whatever institution is 
likely to be conducive to that end, but has become 
corrupt, must be purified and revived in strength ; 
and whatever we mean to adopt from extraneous 
sources must be such as do not conflict with but 
are directly or indirectly helpful to the realisation 
of the national ideal. It is from this standpoint 
of our national social ideal—the ideal of our ancient 
Rishis—that we must undertake to judge all work 
of reform by whomsoever advocated or achieved ; and 
we should never be sparing in our efforts to oppose all 
attempts to incorporate into our social system, in 
blind imitation of foreign communities and nations, all 
such ideas and institutions, as are foreign to the 
genius of our people and are destructive of ethical 
aims and the consequent individuality of our social 
organisation. 

It is chiefly by ignoring this stand point that 
almost all the modern reform-movements in India 
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have failed to produce any effect on the people. Since 
the note of reform was first struck by Baja Bam 
Mohun Boy about the beginning of the last century, 
a host of reformers—many of whom have been 
persons of high moral and intellectual endowments, 
and of whose names, any country may be justly 
proud—have come and gone. The results so far aphieved 
have been very meagre and quite unpromising. The 
movement set up by Bam Mohun Boy and continued 
with great zeal and success by his eminent successors, 
DevandraNath Tagore and the famous Keshub Chunder 
Sen, has failed to produce any large impression on 
the people. It has only succeeded in adding one more 
caste, itself divided into three sects, to the one thousand 
and one castes that are already existing. Even purely 
social reform-movements have met with no better 
reception at the hands of the people and the orthodox 
community. Their achievement is confined to the 
delivery of speeches, the passing of resolutions, and 
the judging of their success by the number of widow- 
remarriages, and intermarriages no matter how 
they are brought about The methods adopted by 
some of these reformers to carry out their object have 
so provoked even the educated community, that 
counter movements of a conservative character have 
also sprung up in many places. Centuries ago Buddha 
sowed the seeds of a mighty social revolution in 
India. What has become of it ? Orthodoxy in social 
matters is still as rigorous as ever ; and the very name of 
Buddha has almost been forgotten by our people. Such 
is Indian orthodoxy in matters of religion and society. 

We have now indicated the principle that should 
underlie the work of social reform and the general line 
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of its policy to be adopted therein. The work of the 
reformer, therefore, should be one of “ preservation 
and rectification ” as far as the conditions of modern 
life permit it to be such, but not one of wholesale 
“ destruction and substitution as the late Raja 
SirT. Madhava Row has so rightly put it. We sternly 
oppose the principle of blind adoption of the institu¬ 
tions and ideals of an alien civilisation ; not that we 
dislike it because it is alien, but thai, we are strongly 
convinced of its impossibility in our land. But we 
should be ready to advocate the adaptation and assimi¬ 
lation of all such extraneous ideas and institutions as 
are absolutely necessary for our social welfare, and are 
not at the same time discordant with our own long- 
cherished ideals and institutions that have done so 
much good and have so successfully stood the test of 
time for thousands of years. We know that social 
freedom and well-being as well as material prosperity 
—though too much of them may also prove harmful 
when unassociated with the due social discipline—are 
necessary and even indispensable for the realisation 
of the religious and ethical ideal of life. We need not 
say, therefore, that all such movements as are calculat¬ 
ed to improve the material and social prosperity of 
our nation command our full sympathy, so long as 
they do not tend to relax much the ethical and 
religious discipline of our ancient organisation of 
society and civilisation. It is well that we always re¬ 
member that life is indeed a discipline, and not merely 
an occasion for enjoyment. It is in this conviction 
that we have the keynote of the song of India?i pro¬ 
gress—the keynote on which is based the music of the 
march of humanity to its glorious goal. 



SOCIAL REFORM AND THE SPIRITUAL 
IDEAL OF LIFE. 

(BY MR. N. RAMANUJACHARIAR, M. A. ) 

T he ill success of the recent social reform move¬ 
ments in India is largely attributable to a lack 
of comprehension and to the utter absence of sympathy 
and reverence in relation to our national social ideals 
and institutions. Some even among the leaders of 
these movements lose no opportunity to express their 
contempt for the spiritual ideals of our forefathers, to 
which they only too readily attribute almost all the 
social ills which they now observe among the people. 

Opinion is sometimes expressed that the ancient 
religious ideal has tended to develop in the Hindus a 
sort of spiritual egoism and contempt for the world. 
The sacrifice of the temporal good at the altar of the 
spiritual forms no part of our ancient religious 
teachings. The sacrifice of earthly good is not needed 
for spiritual perfection, but what is so needed is its 
subordination ; and it is the harmony between the 
temporal and the spiritual concerns of man that 
the Rishis have unmistakably recommended. Says 
Manu—'‘The chief temporal good is by some declared 
to consist in virtue and wealth ; by some in wealth 
and lawful enjoyment; by some in virtue alone; 
by others in wealth alone; but the chief good 
here below is a combination of all the three; this 
is our sure decision.’’ It is also well known that 
the keynote of the is action and the 

performance of duty without regard to consequences. 
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Karma Yoga or the life of work and strenuons 
duty is indeed the gospel of Sri Krishna; and the life 
of complete retirement or absolute renunciation is de¬ 
clared to b impracticable ; and if possible at all, it 
is said to be so only in the case of a very few, of 
perhaps one in a million. Is it not also a fact 
that the general tendency of human nature is irresisti¬ 
bly towards the temporal rather than towards the spiri¬ 
tual ? BTow is it possible for one to believe that a reli¬ 
gion, which has done its primary duty of attempting 
to offer only a salutary check on the natural tendency 
of human nature towards an extreme form of worldli- 
neas, has had the power to retard the progress of a 
nation ? Can there be sacrifice without acquisition ? 
And can there be no acquisition at all without the im¬ 
pelling force of selfishness ? If so, is that acquisition 
of earthly good and wordly prosperity, which is due to 
selfishness, conducive to the true progress of civilisa¬ 
tion ? The chief function of religion has been to 
ethicise society and all its work ; if in the discharge of 
this legitimate and natural function of religion society 
has to suffer somewhat in its temporal interests, it is 
surely no matter of great consequence. Far better a 
life of contentment and religious faith than one of 
discontent, irreligion and multitudinous stings of con¬ 
science ! The evils to a society arising from these 
latter will, in the long run, far outweigh the sufferings 
arising from any temporary abatement of secular 
advantages. 

Moreover, the ancient religious ideal combined in 
itself the highest form of social ideal that is possible for 
humanity, under the limitations imposed by the natural 
conditions of the world and the general nature of fellow 

5 
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human beings. The highest form of the spiritual ideal, 
including even the utmost sacrifice of the temporal for 
the sake of the spiritual interests, was imposed only on 
the Brahmin ; and that too in the last stage of his life. 
The Brahmins formed, when compared with the rest 
of the community, ‘ only a microscopic minority.’ 
They were called upon to be the exemplars of the 
Hindu spiritual ideal of social life ; and other classes 
and castes had other social functions to discharge. 
The temporal interests of the community as a whole 
were entrusted to the hands of the Kshatriyas, the 
Vaisyaa and the Sudraa, who were strictly forbidden 
by the Sastras to adopt the life of resignation of the 
Brahmins to the detriment of the temporal interests of 
the organised nation, tiad these castes paid attention 
to the legitimate duties imposed on them by the 
Sastras, the Hindu nation would never have come to 
the economically unhappy condition in which we find 
it now. They have not done their duty by the nation. 
The Brahmins, owing to their hereditary incapacity for 
contributing to the temporal interests of the nation, 
oould not do much in the direction of material amelio¬ 
ration. There is no use censuring the Brahmins for 
their not having done what they were not intended to 
do, nor is there any good in trying to abolish all 
distinctions in the discharge of common social func¬ 
tions—even such distinctions as have grown with the 
growth of the nation. ' There can be nothing but mere 
folly in attempting to do away in a day with all those 
sentiments that have become crystallised in the course 
of centuries in the very soul of the nation. The pri¬ 
mary duty of the reformer is not to set caste against 
caste on account of modern sentimental grievances. 
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nor to decry the old ideal of spirituality and man’s ethi¬ 
cal perfection by ignoring the elements of its complete¬ 
ness and integrity in social application, but to 
preach unity and co-operation in spite of distinctions, 
which, under modern conditions of life, do not 
carry with them any such privileges as excite envy 
or jealousy. The ideal of the Hindu social organi¬ 
sation has been to recognise the inevitableness of 
social inequalities and to make them subservient to the 
common development of the whole organisation. All 
the necessary material and moral functions relating to 
what may be called the physiology of social life have 
been beautifully provided for in the building up of the 
Indian social ideal, which is certainly very far from 
being defective and lopsided, so as to take no account 
of the urgency relating to the performance of the inevi¬ 
table material functions of a complete social life. Let 
us therefore make all the component organs of our 
society work for the good of the whole by the effective 
discharge of their duties to themselves and to their 
countryman. It is true that in many respects the 
nation has deteriorated. But it is not true that religion 
or the ideal of spirituality and individual ethical 
improvement has in any way contributed to this 
deterioration. Among other causes, we believe, it is 
the want of faith in the religious and social ideal of our 
forefathers and the consequent absence of unity and 
self-sacrifice that have been at the bottom of our decay. 
In a lecture, which Mrs. Besant recently delivered at 
Calcutta on The value of Theosophy in raising India” 
she maintained, with her characteristic force of elo¬ 
quence that religion is the basis not only of true national 
life but also of material progress and prosperity. 
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“ Read ** she said, “ the history of the past, and 
one fact would come out before you plainly and 
clearly, not only in India, but in all the past great 
civilisations. When you study a great civilisation, 
whether it be that of Egypt, China, Persia, Greece, or 
Rome, you will find that in the palmiest days of that 
civilisation religion was the guidingforce of the State. 
When were the days when India was mightiest, 
when her thrones were most secure, when her people 
were most intelligent, when her manufactures and 
arts and industries and commerce flourished, when 
her sailors were known in far distant lands, and 
the products of her arfcizans covered the face of the 
world f It wAs in the days when religion was more 
cherished than wealth, in the days when the philoso¬ 
pher was thought of more than the prince, in the days 
when the Rajas would bow before the Rishis that in¬ 
structed them, and when the basis of the royal autho¬ 
rity lay in that loyalty which grew out of a belief in 
Divine Government, Slowly spirituality decayed, 
slowly the highet religion disappeared, slowly, in the 
beginning of the descent, spirituality ceased to sway 
the minds and hearts of men with its imperial sceptre. 
What was the next step ? Spirituality having gone far 
down the descent, then began the descent of intel¬ 
ligence. Still followed the pathetic descent, the final 
step being the decay of material prosperity. Slowly, 
very slowly, India took the three steps of national 
decay ; first, the spiritual; secondly, the intellectual; 
and thirdly, the material. The conclusion to which the 
thoughtful man would come was that this descent 
must be retraced step by step, and that first they mast 
go to the root of things and revive the decayed 
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Spirituality. The first step towards the raising of India 
was to lay again deep and broad the basis of her 
ancient spirituality. The second step was the building 
up, by a wise and well thought-out education, the 
intelligence of the young, so that they might be 
highly educated in an education adapted to the needs 
of the country, and might restore its perished 
intellectual supremacy. When these two things were 
done, when spirituality was revived, when education of 
the right sort was spreading, when the new genera¬ 
tion brilliant in brain, came forth upon the theatre of 
Indian public life—then was the redemption of India 
and the place of the men who would restore their lost 
power, their lost prosperity, their perished individua¬ 
lity, their arts and their industries. The restoration 
of that material prosperity was the third step and not 
the first, not only by the testimony of history but also 
by the arguments of reason.” 

Let the diSerent sections of the community under¬ 
stand the underlying unity and high purpose of the 
Hindu social organisation, and work together harmo¬ 
niously for the advancement of the social and material 
interests of the country without mutual jealousy and 
hatred, and in due subordination of individual ambition 
to the common good without forgetting in the least the 
obligatoriness of their duties to man and God. Then 
the time will not be far distant when India will take 
her proper rank among the nations of the world, pro¬ 
gressing not only materially, but morally and spiri¬ 
tually as well; she will then prove a noble example to 
benefit those who now follow lower ideals as well as 
for those nations and individuals who are yet unborn. 
The peculiarly wonderful racial and religious synthesis 
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of Hindu civilisation has given it such a comprehen¬ 
sive and cosmopolitan character as is sure to make it 
the type of progressive social organisations in the 
future, when the mania of national selfishness will be 
soothed down to the sanity of man’s common humanity. 
It is therefore not the enthronement of the spiritual 
ideal on a high pedestal that accounts for the decay of 
material prosperity and progressiveness in Hindu so¬ 
cial life. The cause of the decay is elsewhere ; it is to 
be found in the non-recognition of the grand unity of 
Hindu society and in that want of faith in its noble 
ethical aims which has been the potent cause of so much 
of our social selfishness and isolation. 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

(By Prof. M. RANGACHAKIAR, m. a.) 


Ik MONG the many interesting features of modern 
India, that which is perhaps the most striking 
is the consciousness which the educated and the 


thoughtful people of the country seem to have in every 
part of it, that somehow all is not well with them and 
with their country. They appear to have more or 
less vaguely realised that there is an absence of suit¬ 
able adjustment between their present environment 
and the condition into which their past history has 
brought them, and that the progress, which they, in 
the spirit of true patriots, wish to see achieved in the 
life of their country and ancient civilisation, is not 
possible of accomplishment in the near future, so 
long as this want of adjustment continues. This con¬ 
sciousness of the unsuitability of Indians present condi¬ 
tions to the desired evolution of her future progress is 
manifesting itself in various forms of activity, which 
are all intended to correct that same unsuitability by 
causing a fresh adjustment of the old civilisation to 
the new conditions. The discerning patriot among 
us seems to be dissatisfied with many things that 
at present make up the civilisation, in the midst 
of which he and his countrymen have to live. 
To him there appear many interesting social and 
religious problems, the solution of which is, though 
beset with almost superhuman difficulties, urgently 
demanded by the genius of progress, and which 
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are therefore curiously full of a fascination that 
grows with the growth of his own patriotism and love 
of public well-being. To the thoughtless man who 
lives merely for the hour, as well as to the unpatriotic 
man who selfishly lives for himself, these problems do 
not in any, way prove a source of trouble; and their 
tryingly burdensome character, which is so largely due 
to their magnitude, importance and intricacy, does not 
in the least tend to cause any anxiety to such a man 
and make him feel disappointed or despondent. His 
freedom from anxiety, however, is comparable only to 
the painlessness of the paralytice person or of the man 
under chloroform. It is said that he who cannot 
feel pain cannot become cognizant of his own 
illness; and to Be ill and not to know it is indeed one 
of the most dangerous forms of illness. Therefore, 
in spite of the pain of discontent and the pressure of 
anxiety that have come upon all thoughtful and pat¬ 
riotic minds in our country, there is every reason to 
believe that this fear of a possible break-down of 
Indian civilisation and the desire that its characteris¬ 
tically noble elements should be well safe-guarded are 
in themselves really favourable signs of a fairly vigi¬ 
lant popular life, which justify a hopeful view in 
regard to the possibilities of healthy progress in the 
future history of India. 

It is a well-known fact of human nature that 
the man who is in trouble is rarely capable of having 
a clear vision and exercising a calm judgment in regard 
either to the causes of his own trouble or to the cures 
that are to be applied to it; and it is further seen that 
the more emotional he is in feeling the trouble that 
has come upon him, the less fit he becomes to geyt out 
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of ifc merely hy the exercise of his own intelligence or 
provident carefulness. Accordingly, the more sensitive 
patriot, whose emotional tenderness makes him feel 
the ills of his countrymen very keenly is, by the very 
keenness of his emotional sensibility, unfit to give calm 
advice and offer wise guidance. But in all those cases 
where the progress of a people has to be achieved 
by the people themselves with the help of the forces 
which are operating inside the community, it is only 
such sensitive and emotional persons that are available 
and willing to work out the desired progress Indeed, 
one of the chief lessons of history has been to make it 
evident that the progress of human communities is 
everywhere more largely achieved from within than by 
means of unassimilated forces operating from without. 
It is not of course right to hold that external forces 
are altogether ineffective in causing the progress of 
human communities; for such a view would ignore 
the influence of communities upon communities and 
civilisations upon civilisations. External forces are 
known to have in many places awakened as well 
as enlightened human communities ; but in all sucli 
cases those communities have, before deriving such 
benefit, made those forces their own. I'his kind 
of assimilation of external influences takes away their 
externality from them to a very large extent; and 
only as far as their externality has been so removed 
do they seem to have had any scope for beneficent 
operation within the communities concerned. Social 
evolution, therefore, has always to proceed directly 
from' within, although the power that works out pro¬ 
gress may be either wholly self-derived or be largely 
the result of assituilation from without. In any case, it 

a 
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10 the seneitive patriot who has to serve as the centre 
of evolution, provided always that be is well endowed 
with a true insight into the complete life of society 
and has an accurate knowledge of all those conditions 
of communal development and growth in accordance 
with which alone it is possible for any society to 
progress. Although it is his potentiality that chiefly 
determines both the character and the measure of the 
progress that comes to his community, still his power 
for good is at least equally determined by the sympathy 
and the support which the people of his own commu¬ 
nity give to him. Their capacity to appreciate and 
respond to his noble impulses and his worthy and 
well-directed activities is certainly a factor which 
cannot at all be lightly ignored. Patriotic stimula¬ 
tion and popular response are everywhere known 
to have produced progress together Thus all those 
who wish to employ themselves in India in the lau¬ 
dable service of their fellow-men have not only to feel 
keenly and comprehensively the various ills to which 
their countrymen are subjected, but they have also to 
acquire the sympathy and support of the people they 
wish to serve, and command at the same time the 
power of thinking clearly and judging calmly in res¬ 
pect of all those unbalanced situations which require 
to be righted in the life of their country and its civili¬ 
sation 

It is thus evident that progress and social evolution 
in India have to be worked out by the Indians them¬ 
selves. They have to assimilate whatever new forces 
are operating wholesomely in their midst from without, 
they have to sti^engthen the potentiality of their ear¬ 
nest and discerning leaders by making it possible for 
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them to obtain the inevitably needed measure of popular 
appreciation and sympathy and support. And again 
the leaders among them have always to be in posses¬ 
sion of statesmanlike wisdom[and foresight, while being 
able to perceive in the readiest manner all the disquiet¬ 
ing symptoms of popular suffering and social inhar¬ 
mony. The question really is to know wherefrom our 
patriots and social leaders are to derive the help needed 
for acquiring these desirable qualifications, which form 
the chief means of advancing future progress and pros¬ 
perity in India. It must be obvious that such help 
comes to a large extent from the study of the various 
historic forces that have had a bearing on the present 
condition of India. The idea that the progressive 
patriot is more concerned with the present and the 
future than with the past has undoubtedly a meaning 
in it; but that meaning does not consist in holding 
that he has no lessons to learn from the past, and no 
guidance to derive from history. The improvement of 
present conditions and the stimulation of future ad¬ 
vancement form the very essence and core of the work of 
all progressive reformation. It is in this sense that the 
patriotic reformer is chiefly concerned with the present 
and the future. It cannot be hard to see, however, 
that his power to accomplish what he has in view is 
largely dependent on his knowledge of the past history 
of his own country. Such knowledge will enable him 
to gauge accurately the capacity of his countrymen for 
progress and enlightenment. It will enable him to 
understand the nature of the forces which are calculat¬ 
ed to tell most effectively upon them in the way of 
inciting them to strenuous endeavour to fit their 
country for the attainment of a higher life in a 
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happier future. It will also show him the character 
of the various obatacles to progress, which in the 
past have hindered the fuller and more rapid develop¬ 
ment of civilisation in the country, and which may yet 
do so in the future. To know all these cannot but be 
of great advantage to the man who wishes to serve 
as a leader, or even as a mere follower, in any great 
cause of popular progress. That being so, the position 
of the man who consecrates himself particularly to the 
work of social progress is one in which such knowledge 
is not merely helpful but is absolutely indispensable ; 
for, without it, his energies are evidently apt to prove 
not only very ineiSective, but often also mischievous 
and prone to retard real advancement. In the absence 
of such knowledge even his noble ambition may lose all 
its warmth, when it meets with an opposition which 
he does not know how to manipulate successfully, 
and which he, from his standpoint, naturally enough 
considers to be irrational and unmeaning. 

It is as has been pointed out, a peculiarity of social 
progress that it is more largely intra-communa) than any 
other kind of progress ; other kinds of progress can be 
and are often more appreciably stimulated from without. 
Even the religion of a people may be changed from 
without; and history is aware of instances in which 
such a forced change in religion has actually taken 
place. The shifting of the centre of authority in polw 
tics has been frequent enough in the past history of al¬ 
most all countries and nationalities ; power has passed 
from dynasty to dynasty and from conqueror to con¬ 
queror. And such transferring of the pivot of political 
power from position to position has, in a large number 
of cases, given rise to marked variations in the political 
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institutions which aflfect the privileges of the people 
on the one hand, and the prerogatives of the 
state on the other. But social changes are no¬ 
where known to have been so readily accomplished 
from without. Therefore, it is even more incum¬ 
bent on the patriot who works for social progress 
to get a correct idea of how his people moved in the 
past, what goal they have had all along in view, and 
why, and under the influence of what forces, they were 
led to aim at that goal. Before considering the ques¬ 
tion whether any further advance in the direction of 
the old goal is beneflcial or otherwise in the present 
circumstances, the bearings of that old goal have to be 
well measured and marked out in detail. But along 
with this historical knowledge of past conditions and 
the insight into what constitutes the great heart of 
the people and their civilisation, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the humanitarian worker in the field of pro¬ 
gress does not place himself in a position of pronounced 
antagonism to the essential institutions of the very 
civilisation whose capacity for improvement he is 
endeavouring to modify and increase. Even social 
institutions are more prone to receive benefit from the 
strenuous and sympathetic labours of the friendly 
critic, whose aim is to be helpful and constructive, 
than from the unsympathetic and destructive efforts 
of the unfriendly fault-finder, whose immediate aim is 
obviously to pull down the existing edifice of social 
order and moral security. Unless the patriot’s heart 
is in harmonious attunement to the cherished ideals of 
the people and is also openly cognizant of the virtue 
of their civilisation, it is hopeless for him to succeed 
in obtaining their confidence and their following; and 
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without winning their conEdence and commanding 
their following, he can, if at all, only improve himself 
at best. No progress of the individual, which is out of 
touch with the ebb and flow of the popular life that is 
around, can in any way contribu*^e to real social ad¬ 
vancement; a common ideal must sway the whole of 
the communal life of a people before they are enabled 
to achieve progress by marching more and more in the 
direction of that goal of a perfected human happi¬ 
ness which all noble civilizations'have^to keep in view. 
To work on the people by being with them and only 
one among them does often take away from the eclat of 
a reformer’s life of isolated distinction. But can social 
progress be achieved at less cost ? 



THE EFFICIENCY OF HINDU 
CIVILISATION. 

(By Prop. M. RANGACHARIAR. m. a.) 


O bjection haa been taken to our view of progress 
on the score that Hindu civilisation is an em¬ 
bodiment of a decaying and dying ideal, and that 
material progress is in no way a mere maid in 
attendance on the queen of progress. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable to examine in the light of history 
the efficiency of Hindu civilisation in respect of 
its continued existence and capacity to achieve 
human happiness. Recently on the occasion when 
Mr. J. D. Rees read his paper on ^ Domestic Life 
in India under the auspices of the Society of Arts 
in London, Sir William Lee Warner referred with 
admiration to what he called the manly patience of 
the Hindus. We do not exactly know how far he 
had realised, when he made that remark, that this 
manly patience is not only a general characteristic 
of the modern Hindu inhabitants of India, but 
that it has also been a factor of power in connection 
with the steady maintenance of the very life of 
Hindu civilisation. The idea that the industrial side 
of Hindu civilisation has been inadequately cared for 
by the organisers of Hindu society is largely due to 
what is nothing less than historical short-sightedness. 
Let us consider the condition of India at the time 
when British tradesmen first arrived on the shores 
of this country with the object of carrying on com¬ 
merce with her; and lot us remember also how they 
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could in those days make four hundred per cent, profits 
out of their transactions with India and hpr industrial 
world of work. Those who have read to any advantage 
Mr. Dutt's Economic History of India, as well as 
those who have also understood the inner econo¬ 
mic meaning of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s contention 
that the decay of the material prosperity of India is 
due more to depletion than to non-production, will at 
once realise that the comparatively weak industrial 
condition of India to-day is in no way due to any 
inhere.ut defect or weakness in the social orga¬ 
nism, but that it is to a large extent the result of the 
economically unwholesome forces which have been 
working harmfully from outside. It may be asked 
why the organisation of Hindu society has not been 
able to overcome these detrimental external forces. 
And the answer is that Hindu society has not had 
time enough to recoil, that it is still only exhibiting 
its historically famous manly patience, and that the 
time to tire that patience completely has not yet 
arrived. And if those who mould the condition and 
guide the affairs of India—we mean her patriotic sons 
as well as her modern rulers—awake in time, the 
day of recoil may not arrive at all, as the process of 
recuperation may be made to begin long before the 
recoil commences. 

Even politically India has conducted herself in a 
similar manner with patience and manliness. The 
organisation of Hindu society has been laid on pacific 
lines, and it must surely be easy to see that there is 
more ethics in the love of peace than in the thirst 
for war. We do not hereby declare that Hindu 
society has ignored the inevitableness of war in the 
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existing state of the life of man on earth. But 
it is one thing to recognise that war is inevitable 
as an element in human politics and quite another 
thing to glorify militarism and aggressivenebs. Peace- 
loving Hindu civilisation has only been too frequently 
disturbed from outside. Pacific individuals also are 
similarly dealt with in human societies everywhere. 
But it is wrong to hold either that the peace-loving civi¬ 
lisation or that the pacific individual is in consequence 
incapable of self-assertion. The student of history ought 
to judge Indian civilisation by taking a comprehensive 
survey, say, of the relation of that civilisation to Isalm 
and its spirit of aggressiveness as manifested in the cen¬ 
turies preceding British rule in India. How the 
peace-loving Hindu organisation yielded to the push¬ 
ing force from outside at once in the beginning, 
and how it manfully and patiently put up with the 
disturbance till it could hear it no longer, are both 
obvious facts of Indian History which are easily verifi¬ 
able. The Islamic disturbance of Hindu civilisation 
actually began in the ninth century of the Christian era 
and gradually increased in volume and intensity till 
in the fourteenth century its power for mischief 
received an emphatic check from the organisation of 
the Vijianagar Empire in the South of India. Prom 
the middle of the fourteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth century of the Christian era, we have 
in Indian History a period of the recoil of Hindu 
civilisation and its self-assertion. What the Vijianagar 
Empire left unaccomplished, Sivaji and his succes¬ 
sors in the Mahratta confederacy took up; and the 
Sikh power, the well-spring of whose life is seen to lie 
in the underlying rocks of Hindu spirituality and 
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religious universalism, continued to operate against 
ext^^rnal aggreseion even after the Mahratta power 
became weakened. In this sequence of events is to be 
found the justification for the remark of the late Sir 
William Hunter that the British won India more 
from' the Hindus than from the Muhammadans, as 
already the Hindus had wrested the sovereignty of 
India almost completely from tiie aggressive clutches 
of Islam. Later political events in Indian History are 
so apt as to remind one of the table in which, while 
each of two cats was quarrelling for its due share of 
the cheese, the monkey managed to intrude and 
have the whole of it for himself. We need not say, of 
course, that this means no discredit to the establish¬ 
ment of British political power in India. Our idea has 
simply been to point out the favourable concourse of 
circumstances which had then been brought about so 
largely by the effect of the self-assertion of Hindu civi¬ 
lisation as against the aggressive spirit of Islam. Four 
centuries of manly patience and four centuries of effec¬ 
tive self-assertion are thus truly characteristic of the 
way in which Hindu civilisation has moved on and 
maintained itself; and we cannot say how it is pos¬ 
sible for even the most ardent of our modern patriots 
to proclaim that this civilisation has now been com¬ 
pletely crippled. It is harder to acquire the power to 
suffer than to acquire the readiness to struggle ; and 
in the struggle that comes after the suffering that 
has been borne with manly patience, the fund of power 
is invariably more inexhaustible than in the struggle 
which bristles up at once like the irritated porcupine. 
Accordingly it is hard to see how, consistently with 
the facts of history, it is at all possible for any one to 
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assert that the organization of Hindu society has 
been weak in its material aspects. At a time when the 
commercial competition of the East India Company 
had not told quite so severely on the industrial life of 
India as now, Sir Thomas Munro is known to have pro¬ 
nounced the following judgment on Hindu civilisation. 
—“ I do not exactly know what is meant by civilising 
the people of India. In the tlieory and practice of good 
Government they may be deficient: but if a system of 
agriculture, if unrivalled manufactures, if the establish¬ 
ment of schools for reading and writing, if the general 
practice of kindness and hospitality, and above all if a 
scrupulous respect and delicacy towards the female 
sex are amongst the points that denote a civilised 
people, then the Hindus are not inferior in civilisation 
to the people of Europe ; and if civilisation is to become 
an article of trade between the two countries, I am 
convinced that this country will gain by the import 
cargo.’’ Long before Sir Thomas Munro thus re¬ 
marked that England might gain from Indian 
civilisation, Megasthenes bore similar witness to the 
excellence and efficiency of Hindu civilisation. It is 
worthy of note that this Greek chronicler has not 
said that the Hindus were deficient in any way 
in the theory and practice of good Government. To 
him the moral results of the glorious good Govern¬ 
ment organised and established by Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion was an object of surpassing wonder. Nevertheless, 
Munro was naturally enough led to hold the opinion 
that the people of India were deficient in the theory and 
practice of good Government, because British civili¬ 
sation came into relation with the civilisation of India 
at a time when a serious internal struggle was going on 
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in the country to re-establish the equilibrium of Indian 
civilisation after it had been severely disturbed by 
Islam. The late Mr. Ranade’s exposition of the politi¬ 
cal organisation, which Sivaji is known to have initia¬ 
ted for the conduct of the affairs of the Mahratta Empire 
founded by him, ought to dispel the delusion relating 
to what is conceived to be the political incapacity of 
Hindu civilisation to evolve an orderly and progressive 
administration of Government. To judge the capacity 
of Hindu civilisation wholly from its somewhat emaci¬ 
ated modern condition is no better than measuring the 
strength of a well-built and vigorous man by assuming 
that he is in an absolutely normal condition only when 
there is a fit of fever on him. What, then, will enable 
India aiid her civilisation to recover strength and to get 
rid of the debility which has been the result of that strug¬ 
gle of self-assertion which Indian civilisation has had to 
carry on for centuries against very unpropitious outside 
forces and extraneous circumstances ? To answer this 
question completely and satisfactorily is not very easy ; 
but it must be evident that strength is rarely obtained 
in such situations from the hypochondriacal belief that 
all hope is lost and that relief can come only through 
death. We have to work with the belief that we are 
strong and that our civilisation is well possessed of 
great potentialities. The very consciousness ofstrenth 
stimulates strength. Novv that there is peace in the 
land and that the well-organised British political power 
does not openly antagonise the inner potency of 
Indian thought and life, there is reason to be hopeful 
in regard to the future. 

The Vijianagar Empire ros^ out of the religious and 
moral inspiration of the great Vidyaranya. Sivaji 
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himself was the disciple of Ram Doss and the Bhagwa 
Jhanda of the Mahrattas has always proclaimed to 
the world the nature of the inspiration which, proceed¬ 
ing from Ram Doss, produced the Mahratta power. 
How the inspiration of Guru Govind, who was worthily 
honoured and worshipped as the leader of religious 
thought among the Sikhs, made them into a mighty 
military power is also full of meaning in this connec¬ 
tion. It is also an established fact that the great work 
of Gautama Buddha preceded the famous empire of 
Asoka in India ; and this king’s rock-edicts are even 
to-day moral marvels to the civilised world. Let us 
ponder well over all these facts of Indian History 
before we make up our mind to find flaws in the foun¬ 
dation of the grand social organisation of the Hindus. 
India’s civilisation has manifested to the world many 
excellences, and surely its manly patience is in no way 
the least among them. To conclude that patience 
means absence of manliness is a very unjustifiable mis¬ 
take ; and it is still more unjustifiable to hold that, 
because, owing to debility produced b}^ natural causes 
operating from outside, some of its limbs are now seen 
to be feeble in capacity, its heart is worn-out and has 
become powerless. Indeed the power in the heart is 
still unabated, and its efiectiveness is sure to be main¬ 
tained as long as care is taken that material and 
political advantages in life are not made in this country 
to serve as ends in themselves. The genius of 
Hindu civilisation, as of most other civilisations, is 
against such treatment. One of the most famous 
Western seers of the nineteenth century whose 
literary greatness has 1)een as remarkable as bis 
insight into the essential conditions of human suffering 
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and human progress has pronounced his opinion 
on the position which the struggle for material advan¬ 
tages ought to have among the varied functions of an 
advancing civilisation. The same thing coming 
from the mouth of an Indian Rishi may look like 
antiquated absurdity to some of our modern patriots, but 
they cannot so lightly deal with Victor Hugo. He says : 
“ A disaster—I might almost call it the disaster of 
our time—is a certain tendency to bring everything 
within the limits of this life. Give to man, as his sole 
end and object, this earthly and material existence 
and you aggravate all his miseries by the inherent 
negation : you lay upon wretches, already crushed 
to the ground, the unsupportable burden of Nothing- 
liess : you convert mere suffering, which is the law of 
God, into despair, which is the law of hell. Hence 
convulsions which shake society to its base. Assuredly 
I am one of those who desire—no one in this place 
doubts it,—1 am one of those who desire, I do not say 
sincerely, the world is all too weak, I desire with an 
ardour that no words can express, and by every possi¬ 
ble means, to ameliorate in this life the material lot of 
those who suffer. But the first of all ameliorations is 
to give them hope. How little do our finite miseries 
become, when an infinite hope is mingled with them. 
The duty of us all, be we who we may, whether we be 
legislators or writers, is to diffuse, to spread abroad, to 
expend, to lavish, under every form, the whole energy 
of society, in warring against and destroying misery: 
and, at the same time, to lead all to lift their heads 
towards heaven, to direct all souls, to turn all expec¬ 
tations, towards a life beyond'this, where justice shall 
be requited. Let us proclaim it aloud. No one shall 
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have suffered unjustly or in vain. Death is a resti¬ 
tution. The law of the material world is equilibrium : 
the law of the moral world is equity. God is recovered 
at the end of all. Let us not forget it: let us teach it 
to all : there would be no dignity in living—it would 
not be worth the trouble—if we were destined wholly 
to die. What lightens labour, what sanctifies toil, 
what makes man strong, good, wise, patient, benevo¬ 
lent, just, at once humble and great, worthy of intellect, 
worthy of liberty, is to have ever before him the vision 
of a better world, shining athwart the darkness of this 
life.” It may thus be seen what a mighty part is 
played by moral and religious forces in producing 
human amelioration and furthering the advance of 
civilisation. That there is reason to be disappointed 
with the lack of prosperity that is observable in the 
modern conditions of Indian life and civilisation, we 
are well aware of and deplore. But we contend that 
great care has to be bestowed on the proper diagnosis 
of its cause or causes; otherwise, the remedies we 
propose may prove not merely inadequate but posi¬ 
tively injurious. 



RELIGION AS THE BASIS OF 
SOCIAL REFORM. 

(By Mr. M. RAMANUJACHARIAR, m.a.) 


I T is well-known that, since the dawn of history 
religion has played a dominant part in the 
march of civilisation. Throughout history religiori 
has been the most fundamental factor in human 
progress, and all of man’s social and political institu¬ 
tions have been based upon religious beliefs and have 
always derived the force of their life and their inspira¬ 
tion almost solely from them. But for his religious 
instinct, the natural man could not have emerged 
from his primitive condition of barbarism, so as to 
attain the state wherein he now is. It is undeniable 
that, even at the present day, in spite of all modern 
intellectual opposition, man’s religious instinct in some 
shape or other represents a social force of enormous 
power which may be utilised for good or evil, that is, 
to make or mar a nation’s progress. 

The theory that set down religious beliefs as 
the product of priestly imposture on human credulity, 
has well-nigh disappeared ; and the so-called 
scientific thinkers of a latter day seem to hold that reli¬ 
gion is a product of the whole social, imaginative and 
emotional nature of man—a chimera which had its 
purpose to serve in the progress of humanity in the 
earlier stages, but which must disappear gradually in 
the light of increased knowledge and scientific advance¬ 
ment. It is obvious that even this view does 
not go to the root of the matter. It converts a funda- 
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mental trait of human nature into an adventitious one. 
The fact that at all stages of humanity, in ancient 
as well as in modern times, the fundamental questions 
of life have been religious questions directly tends to 
its subversion. Even in this boasted age of rational 
thought in Europe the new rationalism has not been 
able to kill the religious spirit; and the fundamental 
religious questions have again come to the front as old 
friends in a new dress. The secular social philosophers 
themselves, who were all along sleeping on the rosy 
bed of their fanciful social ideals, have now been 
awakened to a consciousness of the weakness of their 
position, and are trying to reconstruct their ideals 
on the fundamental basis of religion. The religious 
instinct is an eternal and fundamental trait in human 
constitution, and the religious ideal, under whatever 
form of social and religious organisation it may be 
realised, is necessarily the highest and noblest ideal 
formulated by human thought. All other ideals of life 
must be subordinate to, and in harmony with, this 
ideal ; and society itself has no other end than to con¬ 
tribute to njan, as far as the ever varying conditions 
of nature permit, an environment suitable to the 
realisation of this, his highest end. 

The modern Indian patriot should not fail to note 
this natural and necessary connection between the 
religion and the sociology of a people. This connection, 
owing to various causes, has been and is far more inti¬ 
mate in our country than elsewhere, and gives to all 
our social institutions a stability which is unknown in 
other countries. But for this, Hindu society and 
Hindu civilisation would have disappeared long ago. 
Even now, it cannot but be a source of pleasure and 
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consolation to us that Hindu life is capable of 
resisting all hasty reforms tending to weaken 
it or to destroy it. The late Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Rao has said in one of his journalistic contri¬ 
butions— It is a matter of great congratula¬ 
tion to India that her religion, her sociology and 
her political system possess so much solidity and rigid¬ 
ity as to resist all violent, whimsical, arbitrary, hasty 
and ill-considered changes. My feeling of congratula¬ 
tion is intensified in proportion as I contemplate the 
unsteadiness, the insecurity, and the chaotic and 
dangerous tendencies which prevail and are growing 
in Europe, and which the faulty system of English 
education in India is inspiring some of the educated 
classes with a desire to admire and imitate. I repeat 
that it is a matter of great congratulation that the 
more thoughtless and intemperate reformers are 
not blessed with any success likely to goad them into 
insane inebriation I am sure that this feeling of con¬ 
gratulation is not incompatible with a wish for a slow, 
steady, natural and gradual progress in all depart¬ 
ments of the life of our vast and varied population. ” 

It has almost become the nature of those who 
have been brought under the influence of Western 
education to repudiate the natural connection between 
religion and sociology and to dogmatically assert that 
religion is an affair to be settled between the indi¬ 
vidual and god, if there be any such being as God, and 
that society, as such, being independent of religion, 
has to follow an independent ideal of its own. If re¬ 
ligion forms an essential part of human nature, and if 
the religious ideal and no other can satisfy the highest 
aspirations of man, no one can possibly conceive a 
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social ideal which is altogether independent of the 
religious ideal or inconsistent with it. Individualism 
and socialism have no necessary contradiction. Both 
of them must conform to the higher ethical ideal 
which has its root in the highest religions nature of 
man. It must be remembered that society is notan 
organism in the strictest sense of the term but only an 
organisation of the independent individuals who com¬ 
pose it. Society by itself is an abstraction ; the re¬ 
alities are the individuals who compose it. To talk of 
society as though it were something different from the 
individuals is to a certain extent to hypostasise an 
abstraction—to talk of an abstraction as though it 
were a real and independent entity. It is also true 
that the individual cannot realise his highest ideal in 
full, should he cut himself off from society, for he is 
not only an individual but a social being. These two 
aspects of human nature are not mutually contradic¬ 
tory ; but they find their harmony in the higher 
nature of man as a religious and ethical being. The 
realisation of the higher spiritual life, which involves 
individual restraint and social discipline, is the essen¬ 
tial aim not only of Hinduism, but also of almost all 
the religions of the world. The ancient Rishis had 
this end clearly in view when they legislated for the 
Hindu society ; and that is why they were so eminent¬ 
ly successful in introducing reforms, while their modern 
followers in the field of social legislation who are with¬ 
out any higher principle to guide them, who have to 
grope in the dark and meet with deserved discomfiture. 

Social reform, then, must be based on religious 
reform. History shows that all social reform has fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of religious reform. India too has 
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witnessed mighty social upheavals following on the 
heels of the religious reformations started by Buddha, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Ghaitanya and others. Either 
religious reform should precede social reform or both 
have to march hand in hand. If religion undergoes 
gradual purification, the purification of all those social 
and religious institutions that have a direct or in¬ 
direct bearing on religion will also naturally follow 
as a matter of course. It is true that, if the method 
here recommended be adopted, the reform oT such in¬ 
stitutions will be slow and gradual; but it must be 
reihembered at the same time that the opposition will 
be less and the success, though distant, is certain. On 
the other hand, the attempt of some of our over-hasty 
patriots to pull down violently the Hindu social fabric 
in the manner in which some Christian missionaries 
are trying to pull down the religious fabric of the 
Hindus, is not only unwise but impossible. Even the 
endeavour to patch up that social fabric here and 
there according as a fleeting fancy or the glamour of a 
foreign civilisation dictates is a task, which we are sure 
will never meet with solid success. To enlighten the 
people and to purify their social and religious institu¬ 
tions so as to enable them to evolve whatever is 
highest in spirituality and social life along the lines 
marked out by their national genius ought to consti¬ 
tute the essential work of the social reformer. On the 
contrary, to set one class or caste against another, to 
despise the treasures and traditions of the past, to 
ridicule the national bent of mind in favour of religion, 
to discard the associated social customs, and to try 
to introduce the manners, the fashions and the social 
ideas of a foreign civilisation, which are . opposed 
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to the religious sentiments of the people, will only 
cause social confusion that will end in disaster. 

It should also be remembered that Western civilisa¬ 
tion, in imitation whereof many violent changes are 
sought to be introduced into the Hindu social system, 
is itself no unraixed good. Like everything human, it 
has also its two aspects—the aspects of good and evil, 
of the useful and the illusory. The former aspect is 
manifested in the spirit of industry and research, 
which has resulted in the advancement of science and 
commerce ; and the latter consists in a too radical and 
democratic set of social ideas which are dangerous to 
peace, order and progress, and which tend to irreligion, 
anarchy and social confusion. This latter is not the 
logical outcome of the former; and it is, therefore, easy 
to separate the one from the other, so as to adopt the 
one and reject the other. It has appeared to us on 
many occasions that what our ardent social reformers 
want us to do is to adopt at once the easier weakness 
of the West, rather than its harder strength ; perhaps 
they would adopt both without discrimination. It is the 
duty of all sincere patriots to promote the adoption 
of all those ideas which tend to our scientific and com¬ 
mercial progress—to the progress of knowledge and 
of wealth—and to reject such ideas as tend to 
social disintegration and decay. Any want of discri¬ 
mination here will result in the loss of all that is 
valuable and good in our religious and social system, 
and will reduce our society to the chaotic condition 
in which Western societies are widely suspected to be 
at the present time. Says Gustave Le Bon in his 
Psychology of Peoples —“The evolution of civilisation 
has unhappily created for the modern man a multitude 
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of wants, without giving him the means of satisfying 
them, and in this way has promoted general discontent. 
Civilisation is doubtless the mother of progress, but it 
is the mother as well of socialism and anarchism, those 
redoubtable expressions of the despair of the masses 
that are no longer sustained by any religious belief. 
Compare the restless feverish European, discontented 
with his lot, with the Oriental always satisfied with his 
destiny. In what do they differ, if not as regards the 
state of their soul ? ” Yes ; it is true that the Oriental 
is strong in his religious faith as well as sober and 
steady in his aspirations; and the European, notwith¬ 
standing his professed adherence to the teachings of 
Christ who was himself an Oriental, is yet a grabbing 
wording unsustained by any strong faith. A nation 
that is not strong in its faith in ideals is destined to 
die. To quote again Gustave Le Bon “ History shows 
us that peoples do not long survive the disappearance 
of their gods. The civilisations that are born with 
them also die with them. ’’ If India is to live, she 
must revivify herself by strengthening her religious 
faith, and base all her social and other reforms on the 
adamantine rock of an elevating national religion. 

Let us learn before it is too late that the modern 
socialistic and anarchist ideals of the West can never 
be realised on earth. The age when there are no 
classes, when all men are absolutely equal, enjoying 
all the good things of life and the world in common, 
exists only in the minds of some dreamy economists 
and sociologists. The primary duty of all social organi¬ 
sations is to endeavour to produce in the people a 
state of mind which is full of enlightened faith and 
contentment, and which will thereby make them as 
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happy as possible under whatever external conditions 
they may have to live. I*i is religion alone that can 
subjugate the ape and tiger in man and create for 
him a strong and healthy society which is capable of 
resisting all forces of disintegration and of conducing 
to peace and progress. After all, it is happiness that 
men struggle for in this world ; and it is wrong to 
suppose that it is only in external things that the 
human soul can find it. Happiness is within us, 
created by ourselves, and is scarcely ever without us. 
It is under religious discipline alone that the true 
happiness of the soul will shine out so as to gladden 
the weary heart and cheer up the heavily laden mind ; 
and the order of society should therefore be such, that, 
whatever may be the external difiFerences between man 
and man, it is always seen to be capable of exerting 
the discipline which is conducive to that noble end of 
the supreme self-happiness that Hows from self-sacri¬ 
fice and self-realisation. 



THE METHOD OF SOCUL REFORM- 

(By DEWAN BAHADUR R. RAGUNATHA ROW.) 


I have been aaked to state my opinion whether it is 
preferable to introduce changes in our existing 
society by open warfare or by an insidious attack. 

If by “open warfare’’ is meant to force changes 
upon people who are not convinced of their propriety, I 
am certainly not for it. If, however, it means the in¬ 
troduction thereof by noble means which may be open 
and public, and in every way above board, I say that it 
is the only way in which changes should be carried out. 
Noble ends ought to be gained by noble means only. 
This view disposes of the other alternative, m., reform 
by an insidious attack, which I certainly disapprove 
and condemn as unbecoming an Aryan and his S hastra. 
Let us calmly examine this question. Suppose you feel 
that some existing thing is an evil. You think that it 
should therefore be got rid of. Some other, without 
whose consent or help you cannot do so, differs from 
you and holds that that thing should not be interfered 
with. Suppose he is as strong as you and in some 
cases stronger than yourself. What do you do then ? 
You try to induce him to see that his belief is in¬ 
correct and the thing in question is really an evil and 
its abandonment is productive of good to him, to you, 
and to others similarly . situated. If your view is cor¬ 
rect, if you do not argue with the aforesaid person in 
an unnecessarily offensive manner, if you are able to 
reason out logically, if bis mind is capable of 
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receiving correct impreaaione, if he cares to he^ir you 
attentively and if he is open to conviction, you 
succeed in making him believe that v/hat you 
believed to be an evil is really an evil. He may still 
hold that it need not be or should nob be removed on 
various grounds. He may say that the magnitude of 
the evil is not suflficiently large to deserve the expen¬ 
diture of that degree of force which is necessary to 
effect its removal, or that the happiiiess to be secured 
is so little that it is not worth the while of any useful 
man ; or that he is too lazy to move actively for its 
eradication, or that its eradication will bring in its 
place a greater evil; or that, to eradicate it, assistance 
of some others may be absolutely rjecessary, but that 
they would not help him ; and so on. What should you 
do then ? You should go on to meet one and all of 
these objections. You will have to show him that the 
evil is such that its removal deserves the expenditure of 
any amount of your and his vigour, that its removal 
will produce such an amount of happiness that all sane 
men would admit that the removal is very profitable ; 
that as a man and an Aryan, he ought not to be 
inactive in doing his duty ; that its removal will not 
bring in its place a greater evil; and that some others 
whose aid may be necessary should be similarly appro¬ 
ached and converted to our views so that they may 
help him and you. Such is the only course which is 
left to us to follow in all these cases. 

It may so happen that at the end of an argument, 
we may see that we were wrong in holding it an evil. 
If so, we may have to give up our view and become 
converts to that of the person whom we tried to convert 
to our views. 


9 
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Take for instance the subject of widows and their 
marriage among the so-called Brahmins of the day. 
Ninetynine per cent, of them believe that according 
to the Shastra which is their gospel, a child, who has 
gone through the ceremony called Saptapady, and then 
happens to lose by death the person with whom her 
guardians intended that she should live as her hus- 
hand^ becomes a widow and should lead a celibate lite 
and die a virgin. Of the remaining one per cent, some 
only know that the Shastra does not lay down such a 
definition of a widow or such a rule, although about 50 
per cent, of the Brahmins now believe that the non- 
marriage of widows is productive of harm. Thus you 
will see that a microscopic minority of the Brahmins 
believe that opposition to widow marriage is not Shas- 
traic and is productive of harm in this world ; but 
marriage is an affair which requires the consent 
and approval of several parties forming a large 

majority of their society to make it hajjpij in every 

respect. What should a thoughtful man do in 

this case ? He should not apply to the Legislature 
for a statute for the punishment of those who would 
not agree so to marry or of those who would 

not help such parties as may’ agree so to marry. 
Legislation should be asked for only in cases in which 
society is likely to punish offenders either inadequately 
or inordinately. In all other cases society is the best 
judge of offences and their punishments. 

Man, as man, is entitled to the fullest liberty of 
thought and action, circumscribed only by society whose 
company and help he wishes to have. Every body is 
entitled to believe that widow marriage is Shastraic 
or non-Shastraic as he pleases. He does not incur 
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any liability to punishment for holding either view. 
Society has no right to punish any man for his opi¬ 
nion. It may exercise its own liberty either to asso¬ 
ciate with him or not. For so doing it is not liable to 
any penalty. 

So long, therefore, as one desires to introduce a 
change and wishes to associate with society, his duty 
would be to tell the members of that society that they 
have incorrect ideas on the subject and that the pro¬ 
hibition of widow marriage has been working very 
injuriously to our society by making it immoral. 
If these facts are denied, you are bound to prove 
them and appeal to their religious and moral feelings 
for inducing them to believe that these results constitute 
a great evil. You will have to prove that its removal 
will not only abate a nuisance but will bring on great 
happiness to all concerned. To lay down an impossi¬ 
bility as a peremptory command brings on contempt of 
the command ; all rules diametrically opposed to nature 
must as a matter of course fail. 

A prohibition to widow marriages must necessarily 
have proceeded from men who did not know the laws 
of nature and who did not possess even the forethought 
of some in the present generation. But the authors of 
the Shaatra have been admitted by all orthodox people, 
both educated and non-educated, as men of deep think¬ 
ing and immense forethought. By attributing this 
prohibition to them, they are pulled down from their 
high pedestal and the Shastra is converted into a 
twaddle. But the truth is that the Shastra does not 
prohibit it. You should convince your comrade ot 
this and ask him to join you in removing the evil. He 
would say that India is already over-populated and 
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that widow marriages would cause greater influx of 
people and thus produce greater evil. He should be 
told that such a view is wrong, that whatever may 
result we should not do anything that is inherently 
wrong and that we have no right to decimate people to 
check the evil of over-population. He might say, 
‘‘ suppose I join, what can we do in such a big affair ? ” 
He must be told, we both should go on until we 
succeed in converting a majority of us.’^ 1 see 

no other course is open to us. Fortunately for us. 
our masses, conservative as they are, appear to me 
v#ry open to conviction. They have a strong belief 
that their Shastra is divine, that almost all, if not all, 
which is now being practised is in accordance with the 
Shastra; that those who say that some of the practices 
are bad, are people whose minds have been vitiateli by 
foreign education, that their condemnation of the 
practices must, therefore, be incorrect ; that this world 
is composed of good and evil and therefore some should 
suffer ; that to attempt to prevent them from suffering is 
against Divine will and should not therefore be attempt¬ 
ed. Many such objections would be urged. We must 
prove to their satisfaction that these views of theirs are 
incorrect if we mean to effect any change for the better 
In short, their whole faith is in the Shastra and all 
justification for their not interfering with custom is 
that they should not revolt against the Shastra. If I 
have correctly described the masses, then it becomes 
necessary to show them that the practice is against the 
Shastra; once they become convinced of that, they will 
join us in uprooting the evil. Some may attempt it 
quickly, others slowly, some spasmodically and others 
systematically. 
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I believe, therefore, that social changes should be 
introduced by convincing people that they are not 
against the Shastra and they will not produce any 
evils. This can only be done by constant preaching, 
and by circulation of cheap and free literature contain¬ 
ing arguments based on the Shastra. I believe that 
the masses cannot be approached if we divorce the 
Shastra from sociology. 

I know some of my brethren difier from me. Future 
alone will decide the question whether they are right. 

May God lead us into correct and true path ! 



THE METHOD OF 
INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM- 

(By Mr. N. RAMANUJACHARIAR, M. A.) 


is hardly necessary to state that the essential 
characteristics of the social ideal which the Indian 
patriot should have in view to ^uide him in the work 
of Indian regeneration, are mainly religious and ethical 
iri their nature, though the temporal interests of the 
individual and society are not altogether lost sight of 
in that connection. 8uch has been our national social 
ideal since pre-hiatoric times, when the ancient Aryans, 
after pr<^tracted stress and struggle, peacefully settled 
in Aryavarta and evolved the early forms of their 
comprehensive social organisation. Owing to the in¬ 
fluence of its long and continued operation, this ideal 
has become part and parcel of the constitution of the 
Hindu mind. It is the bounden duty of all of us, 
therefore, to realise beforenand that, whatever change 
we may wish to introduce into the Hindu social system, 
it should not be of such a nature as would conflict with 
its dominant ethical and religious spirit, which lias 
become firmly rooted in the very character of the peo¬ 
ple by the slow and silent process of the evolution of 
centuries. 

We are not of those who assert that Hindu social 
system, as it is, is altogether perfect and needs no 
rectification or re-adjustment. We do not of course 
agree with the social thinkers of the extreme school of 
orthodoxy who blindly assert, in the face of the mani¬ 
fest deficiencies of our existing social system, that the 
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ancient legislators have evolved for us a perfect social 
organisation which is capable of continuing unaffected 
by time, place or circumstances. This view is not 
only obviously untenable but also certairdy contradicts 
the very teachiiigs of those law-givers themselves. The 
various law books of the Hindus hear evident marks 
of their origin in different parts of the country and 
at different periods of history. Obviously they cannot 
he inviolable authorities in every matter for all 
times. It is more proper to regard them as our in¬ 
dispensable guides, inasmuch as they contain, in spite 
of their obvious defects and apparent contradictions, 
materials and facts which no social thinker can 
afford to overlook, and indeed, as we are situated, they 
alone can show the ideal towards which the Hindu 
community has been progressing for thousands of years. 
Tq those who have studied with care the ancient litera¬ 
ture of this country, one thing is clear, namely, that 
the Hindu social ideal is more spiritual and ethical than 
wordly and temporal, and that the primary function of 
society has all along beeii understood to be the disci¬ 
pline and control of the individual, so as to enable him 
to realise the spiritual and ethical aims of life with as 
little perturbation and discomfort from the material 
world as possible. It is therefore the duty of those 
who, by birth, poaitfon or education, become the 
leaders of society, or who by virtue of their patriotism 
and enlightenment ardently desire and work for its 
regeneration and advancement not to loosen the bond 
which connects the individual to society and thus leave 
him free to act as he chooses, but to strengthen it as 
far as possible in view to the maintenance of a complete 
and concordant social solidarity. This is the spirit 
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thai) actuated not only the ancient law-givers, but also 
the latter religious reformers known to the history of 
India. Provided that the modern patriot makes up 
his mind to follow in spirit the teachings of these 
ancient guides, and provided also that he tries to win 
the confidence of the people and makes himself accept¬ 
able to them by the purity of his life and the nobility 
of his teachings, we can conceive of no justifiable 
reason whatever for his failure. 

Again we need not say that we disapprove of the me¬ 
thods adopted by some among us who, under the excuse 
of having secured a new intellectual enfranchisement 
from the thraldom of old-world superstition, set their 
own inadequate reason against the wisdom of nature and 
the forces of evolution, and treat with contempt all the 
time-honoured institutions of the people. The beliefs, 
the customs, and the institutions of the Hindus are,in 
reality not altogether the creations of their law-givers, 
but are largely the products of natural evolution under 
conditions peculiar to the constitutions of Hindu 
thought and character. It is impossible and even 
unwise to endeavour to change these institutions 
radically vyithout changing the essential nature of the 
Hindu mind. The reformer’s business is, therefore, to 
rectify social institutions, in a spirit of sympathy 
and conciliation, wherever a ’clear defect is made 
out in the present circumstances, and not to try to 
root out the cherished popular convictions of centuriea 
in response to the dim and dubioas light of what he 
(mneeives to be his liberated reason. To take one 
concrete instance, any attempt on the part of the 
reforme^ to change the conviction of the people in 
respect of the inviolable saoredness of the matrimonial 
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bond in favour of the new conception of contractual 
marriage with all its paraphernalia of registration, 
divorce and legal proceedings, is obviously not 
in the right direction and is altogether opposed to 
the ethical and religious instincts of the nation. 
Moreover no case has yet been satisfactorily made 
out against the present ideal of matrimony, either 
on the score of its injustice or on the score that 
it leads to unhappiness; and in fact no other 
alternative is conceivable which in its practical work¬ 
ing will give rise to less individual hardships and 
create less individual disabilities. Nor do we see much 
evil that calls for urgent remedy in the institution of 
widowhood among the high caste Hindus, except in so 
far as it relates to he case of virgin widows, whose 
enforced asceticism is often felt as a burden. The 
Hindu social arrangement gives women in their 
widowed state abundant opportunities to realise the 
higher life of religion and spirituality, which ultimately 
constitutes the goal of every civilised community. 
If the present conditions be such as make it difficult 
for our widows to realise this ideal even partially, it is 
the duty of the reformer to work by teaching, preach¬ 
ing and the spreading of enlightenment, so as to bring 
into existence the required helpful conditions. On the 
contrary to attempt to abolish the institution of widow¬ 
hood altogether is not only to degrade the higher for a 
lower ideal, but also to give room for so many 
other evils that the change may bring in its train. 
We are aware that some reformers do not object to 
widowhood if it were voluntary, but only object to 
enforced widowhood. But does not society only 
exercise its legitimate function in enforcing what it 

10 
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conceives to be for the highest and most lasting welfare 
of the individual as well as of itself? The higher 
castes have prescribed for themselves certain rules of 
discipline and a higher ideal of life in which a very 
large amount of asceticism and self-restraint is obli¬ 
gatory. How can any individual who overthrows 
those essential rules in practice claim to belong to 
those bodies? A widow, so long as she claims her 
right and dignity as a member of such a higher caste, 
must lead a life consistent with the discipline and 
ideal of that caste. If she degrades the ideal and 
breaks its discipline for the sake of her personal 
convenience, she has no right to complain if her 
caste disapproves of her conduct; nor is the reformer 
justified in his eagerness to come to her rescue by 
taking up her cause and trying to degrade the higher 
ideal of the caste as a whole. It is not our pur¬ 
pose here to enter into all our social evils or the 
particular methods of their eradication. We only 
wish to point out the spirit which should actuate 
the reformer and the method by which he should 
direct his work, should he wish to do good to 
the society in whose welfare he is so much interest¬ 
ed. It is a mistake on the part of the re¬ 
former to depend solely on his individual reason, and 
refuse to accept the higher unconscious reason of 
nature and experience, which has for thousands of years 
worked to produce and adjust the beliefs, the customs 
and the social institutions of a particular people. The 
individual reason is no perfect and unerring guide ; 
and the principles and rules deduced from the know¬ 
ledge and empirical experiences of previous genera¬ 
tions under the peculiar conditions of a particular com*- 
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munity are essential to individual and social happiness. 
Says Herbert Spencer, “ Clearly, then, avisionary hope 
misleads those who think that in an imagined age of 
reason, which might forthwith replace an age of 
beliefs but partly rational, conduct would be correctly 
guided by a code directly based on considerations of 
utility. A utilitarian system of ethics cannot, at pre¬ 
sent, be rightly thought out even by the select few ; and 
is quite beyond the mental reach of many. The value 
of the inherited and theologically enforced code is, that 
it formulates, with some approach to truth, the accu- 
muluted results of past human experience. It has not 
arisen rationally but empirically. During past times 
mankind have eventually gone right after trying all 
possible ways of going wrong. The wrong-goings have 
been effectually checked by disaster and pain and death 
and the rightgoings have been continued because not 
thus checked. There has been a growth of beliefs cor¬ 
responding to these good and evil results. Hence the 
code of conduct, embodying discoveries slowly and 
almost unconsciously made through a long series of 
generations has transcendent authority on its side.’’ 

The method of reform, then, we need not say, 
should be slow and cautious. Contempt for the 
institutions and beliefs which have been found conge¬ 
nial to the society as a whole ought to find no place in 
the heart of the patriot, however irrational they might 
seem at first sight in the light of his own individual 
reason. So long as he has not made out a clear 
case against an institution or belief he has no 
right to interfere; and in no case can he lightly 
tamper with the essential ideals and institutions 
of the people which have grown with the growth of 
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centuries under the peculiar conditions of the soil) 
climate, and other environments of the country and 
also under the peculiar intellectual nature and tempera¬ 
ment of the people* With the national experiences 
embodied in history and literature as his guide, 
he should first direct his efforts to the eradication of 
the manifest social evils which retard the national 
progress and to the purification of those institutions 
which could be revived and made to do useful work 
for the good and advancement of the people. And 
in the case of institutions which, in the reformer’s 
view, are unfavourable to the national progress, but for 
the removal of which the people are altogether 
opposed, he should be content to wait, relying upon 
the spread of enlightenment for the ultimate realisa¬ 
tion of his aims and ideals. But in no case can the 
method of rebellion be justified, inasmuch as it is found 
in experience to end in creating misery and dissensions 
in families and communities much to the detriment of 
their peace, happiness and progress, without in the 
least accomplishing anything of real and permanent 
social value. 



IMITATION OR ADAPTATION. 

(By Prof. M. RANGACHARIAR, M.A.) 

I NDIA under the supremacy of the British power is 
passing through a period of transformation, which 
even the most superficial observers may easily make 
out. Although foreign influences of various kinds 
have frequently enough worked within the heart of 
Hindu civilisation, the way in which modern European 
civilisation is endeavouring to affect the life and 
thought of the people of India has certain peculiarly 
characteristic features about it. No other historic 
influence of an outside origin has been able to produce 
the same efiect on the mind of the people of India as 
European science and literature are now seen to have 
done in relation to a good number of persons among 
the modern inhabitants of the country. While all 
other foreign influences have caused a more or less 
superficial disturbance in the calm flow of Hindu 
civilisation, the democratic spirit of modern European 
civilisation is showing in our midst a tendency to in¬ 
vade and disturb the very source of the ancient 
stream. This is really the cause of the present unrest 
which is noticeable among those who have come under 
the influence of Western thought in relation to all the 
aspects of their life and work and aspirations. How¬ 
ever, it has to be borne in mind that all those whose 
heart has been touched by this new magic of modern 
European enlightenment are less than a mere drop in 
the vast ocean of the multitudinous life of India. 
Nevertheless, their position in Indian society under 
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British rule as men of education and leaders of 
thought has given to them a power and a consequent 
responsibility which are much larger in their propor¬ 
tion than what would be justified by the mere numeri¬ 
cal strength of those few fortunate persons. Naturally 
it is these few persons, who have received the new 
education and have been disciplined in the arena of 
this new enlightenment, that have to take upon them¬ 
selves the burden of adjusting the historic life of India 
and her civilisation to her new environments. It must 
be within the every-day experience of every man, who 
has to any appreciable extent received Western edu¬ 
cation in India, that moment after moment he is slow¬ 
ly building up’ his own life as the result of a continu¬ 
ous struggle going on within him between the 
old and the new. Under these circumstances, it 
cannot but be a matter of momentous importance to 
every such person to know exactly what plan of 
action be has to adopt not only in working out bis 
own life, but also in endeavouring to make it easier for 
the men and women of his own generation, if nob 
for those that cotne afterwards, to adopt that form 
of life and only those ideals and aspirations which 
are most conducive to their true progress and endu¬ 
ring happiness. Two methods readily suggest them¬ 
selves as being calculated to achieve this end, and they 
may be characterised as the method of imitation and 
the method of adaptation. The former of these methods 
relies too largely on the power of the new enlighten¬ 
ment and the wisdom of the guidance it aSords, so 
that next to no account is taken of the resistance of 
the social organism which is to be modelled anew; 
while the latter is a method which, believing both in 
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the adequacy of the old civilisation and the utility of 
the new, steadily endeavours to mould the old life so 
as tu make it fully capable of deriving benefit from all 
that is worthy and noble in the new influences of 
Western civilisation. In either case the essential 
work of these enlightened and thoughtful few is to 
try to make the people, on whose behalf all their 
patriotism and philanthropy are exercised, more and 
more largelv amenable to these new influences. Other¬ 
wise neither of the two processes will be capable of 
producing the needed adjustment and harmony in 
relation to the expanding social life of the people. 
It is, however, w’orthy of note that the success¬ 
ful working out of the process of imitation is calcula¬ 
ted to give rise to a radical rf3volution in the end, in¬ 
volving in its sweep the destruction even of all the 
best and the noblest elements in the ancient fabric of 
Indian civilisation. But the process of adaptation 
is by its very nature fitted to conserve all the 
good features in the past historic life of India, and 
at the same, time to assimilate all that is good in the 
newly introduced civilization and enlightenment of 
Europe, so that the new life which is to be so evolved 
may make for the highest kind of happiness and pro¬ 
gress. Thus alone, in other words, can India’s civilisa¬ 
tion develop and advance further on the lines of 
natural evolution. 

The soullessness of mere imitation holds true not 
only in the field of the Fine Arts but also in the 
historical process of the building up of civilizations. 
The imitator of a new and foreign civilisation may feel 
satisfied by the freedoms which he acquires in tearing 
himself away from all old historic associations and 
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social limitations and obligation; but, in so cutting 
himself of! from the stream of the nation’s traditional 
life, he forfeits his title, abrogates his power, and 
throws away his opportunities to influence for good 
those very persons for whose advancement he may, 
for aught we know, be devoting the whole energy of 
his patriotism and love of human well-being. Such 
imitators may at best become in the existing constitu¬ 
tion of Hindu society a separate caste of no great 
significance; and when they do so become a caste 
they are sure to find it awfully hard to live a life 
of calm sobriety and high-minded purity, without the 
support of traditional restraints and without the 
sanctions of time-honored authorities. Such a drifting 
caste is not only courting instability and unhappiness 
for itself, but is also utterly helpless in the way of 
serving as an exemplar of any high social ideal. 
Secession from the parent community is a speedy, 
though short-sighted process, depending entirely on 
the will and intelligence of the individual who so 
secedes ; in its moral efiects it is quite suicidal, inas¬ 
much as it takes away from the seceder all the safe¬ 
guards of public opinion and social sentiment and de¬ 
prives him of all the chances of proving useful to his 
community, making him the poorer for his having lost 
the privileges of being a member of an organized and 
time-tested community. It is needless to say that 
in trying to run aw.ay from the evils which he is im¬ 
patient to bear, and incapable to remove, he is only 
courting other evils, the nature and magnitude of 
which he has not sufficiently realized. The process o^ 
imitation unavoidably leads to secession, and in seces¬ 
sion we see the complete sterilisation of all efliort for 
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achieving social well-being. In ^ recent work known 
as Ood the beantijul we find these very interesting 
remarks which are so apt and instructive in this 
context:—“There is a close relationship of all human 
beings as sharers and helpers in the same great evolu¬ 
tionary process, and organic fellowship of all human 
souls. Although individuality is no doubt an end in 
itself, yet it becomes truly itself only as it is contribu¬ 
tory ; and it therefore must keep the social ideal in 
sight. We have all evolved together, through the social 
cultivation of our higher nature. The whole is a 
society of related individuals, whose utility, as well as 
whose beauty, is dependent upon co-operation.” 

Judged from the standpoint of the high duties of the 
patriot, whose aim ought to be to serve his fellowmen 
more than himself, this process of social secession 
amounts to a crime, the depth of the darkness whereof 
is in strict proportion to the intellectual and moral 
capacity of the person who so secedes. But in the 
process of adaptation, there is no such danger to the 
individual, nor is there any wasteful loss of that moral 
energy which is intended to work out the welfare of 
society. It may appear to some that in following this 
method of adaptation the full force of the individnars 
moral conviction is not brought to play upon the pro¬ 
blem of human progress ; and that it is a milk-and-water 
sort of method, in which neither the right thing is 
wholly accepted, nor the wrong thing altogether reject¬ 
ed, The criticism looks very plausible, but it is wholly 
due to the critic not recognising how justifiable and 
potent a factor compromise is in the evolution of man’s 
social life and civilisation. For the enlightenment of 
such a critic we feel we cannot do better than quote the 
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words of the famous Italian, Mazzini, whom, as he was 
both a hero and a prophet, it is altogether impossible 
to charge with the want of moral courage :—‘‘ Life is 
one ; the individual and societ}^ are its two necessary 
manifestations; life considered singly and life in 
relation to others. The individual and society are 
sacred, not only because they are two great fads 
which cannot be abolished, and which consequently we 
must endeavour to conciliate, but because they repre- 
aetit the only two criteria which we possess for realising 
our objects, the truth,—namely, conscience and tradition. 
The manifestation of truth being progressive, these 
two instruments for its discovery ought to be continu¬ 
ally transformed and perfected ; but we cannot suppress 
them without condemning ourselves to eternal dark¬ 
ness. We cannot suppress or subalternise one without 
irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, that 
is to say, conscience, applied alone, leads to anarchy ; 
society, that, is to say, tradition ; if it be not constantly 
interpreted and impelled upon the route of the future 
by the intuition of conscience, begets despotism and 
immobility. Truth is found at their point of intersec¬ 
tion. It is forbidden, then, to the individual to 
emancipate himself from the social object which 
constitutes his task here below, and forbidden to 
society to crush or tyrannise over the individual.'’ 
Thus we have on the high authority of this Italian 
patriot, who has been worthily characterised as the 
prophet of his age and country, that it often becomes 
the duty of individuals in society to subordinate 
conscience to the authority of tradition, as much as it 
is the duty of tradition not to stifle the voice of indivi¬ 
dual conscience, Indeed social tradition may be taken 
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to be baaed on what may be called the communal consci¬ 
ence of society, it being borne in mind that this comr 
munal conscience is really the result of an unconscious 
synthesis of the available moral power of all the 
individual consciences concerned in the process, 
l^he above words of Mazzini are of value in indi¬ 
cating to us the relation between the conscience 
of the individual and the conscience of the 
community ; they also enable us to understand 
how between these two kinds of moral power there 
is no logical contradiction, and how it is by their mutual 
harmony that true and lasting social progress becomes 
possible of accomplishment. That such a harmonisa¬ 
tion of conscience and tradition is the chief aim of the 
method of adaptation requires no enlarged exposition ; 
and the idea that the man, who, instead of breaking 
away from the authority of tradition, when his own 
conscience disagrees with it, endeavours to work on 
tradition so as to make it agree with his own conscience, 
is a moral coward, carries its own condemnation with 
it. It is much harder to modify and improve the 
force of tradition than to obey the voice of individual 
conscience, and thereby make society risk the creation 
ot anarchy therein. It is owing to considerations like 
these that we have considered it proper to advocate the 
policy of adaptation in preference to the policy of 
imitation, in the matter of striving for all social and 
other forms of progress in our country. To some it 
may appear that the distinction between the two 
policies of imitation and adaptation is merely verbal, 
but to such we wish to point out that, for instance, 
the endeavour to educate and reconcile the orthodoxy 
of the woman and the priest, who are still the cus- 
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todians of our communal conscience, constitutes an 
essential part of the programme of work to be carried 
out in accordance with the policy of adaptation, while 
no such endeavour seems to constitute an equally 
essential part of the work of imitation which is so 
largely based on the theory of what is called the indi- 
viduars courage of conviction. There are other points 
of difference also between these plans of work for social 
well-being; and we believe we are not wrong in think¬ 
ing that some of them have been to some extent brought 
out in the remarks made above. To us it appears that 
the keynote of the grand patriotism which is even now 
flowing out from the life and teachings of the late 
Mahadeva Govinda Ranade is to be found in his 
persistent advocacy of the policy of adaptation in 
preference to the other policy of imitation which un¬ 
avoidably leads to social secession and all its accom¬ 
panying discomforts and dangers. If only the exact 
nature of the difierence between these two methods of 
accomplishing reform is properly appreciated, the flow 
of light proceeding from such an appreciation will 
surely illumine the path of the pilgrim reformer to so 
great an extent as to make him see distinctly, not 
only the immediate steps of his advancement, but also 
the distant goal of his humane journey of civilisation. 



HINDU SOCIAL REFORM. 

(By Mr. K. SUDARSANA RAO, B.A.) 


4 LLUDING to our custom of invoking God Ganesha 
Xjl in the beginning of every religious ceremony, !Sir 
Frederick Pollock bows to the revered name of Aristotle ere 
he commences his Introduction to the History of the 
Science of Politics, Similarly, no one can, without irreve¬ 
rence, begin to write or speak on Social Eeform in India, 
without first remembering the honoured name o\ the late 
lamented Justice Mahadeva Govinda Ranade, the Guru of 
Social Reform in this country, as he has been rightly 
called. As I remember Justice Ranade’s name, the name of 
another departed worthy comes uppermost to my lips—that 
of His Holiness the late Swami Vivekanarida. W'e are yet 
too near to the loss that the country has sustained by the 
departure of these two great souls to fully follow the void 
created in the rank—alas how thin !—of practical workers 
and sincere {)atriot8. But it is said (with much truth I 
believe) that great men never die. They are immortal. 
The mortal coil which they shuffle off is an illusion, at best 
an accident and the shuffling off itself means, if we can peep 
behind the veil of death, a larger and freer life of the spirit 
which is the only reality in this world of change and 
impermanence. They live and move and have their being 
in the world they have initiated in the good they have done. 
Buddha is not dead. Christ is not dead. Luther is not 
dead. Indeed their work may be said to begin, if not to 
fructify only after their death. It is a most consoling 
thought that we are not deprived of the inspiration and 
guidance of our great men by their disappearance from the 
earthly scene of their labours, and the inspiration 1 have 
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received from them, and the debt of homage I owe them is 
at once my reason and excuse for venturing to express my 
thought on the question of Social Eeform. 

Eanaue and Vivbkananda. 

The two men I have mentioned are no ordinary men. 
They were the best types of all that is best and noblest in 
ancient and modern India. Typical as they were of their 
generation, they transcended the limitations and the 
prejudices of the age and were men of powerful thoughts, 
as liberal and all embracing as the infinite spirit within 
th era. With characteristic differences they had much in 
common. Mr. Eanade, a man of shrewd common sense^ 
had much faith in patient work and a long continued 
propaganda, conducted wisely and well, and all along his 
life gave himself up to the task of making the Social 
Conference his own pet child which be brought up with the 
care and prudence of a father, a success. He was never 
impatient, never quarrelled with those that differed from 
him, never despaired of success for bis cause. In fact he 
had all the qualities of a successful propogandist (I use the 
word in its best sensej. Sw^ami Vivekananda, a prophet by 
divine right, moved by that divine afflatus which comes to 
a man that has realised his spiritual affinity with the 
Supreme accomplished in a decade what others would have 
done in a century. He has shown us the road by which we 
have to travel, the spirit in which the work has to be 
approached contenting himself only with drawing the 
outlines, in clear and unmistakable language and leaving the 
details to be worked out by each individual and the nation 
as a whole, as best as they can. But with this difference 
the contrast closes. Both were men ot keen intellectual 
perception, broad universal sympathies, and strong iron 
purpose. Both had probed deep into the past history of 
the nation, could clearly distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential in that history, could trace the one pur¬ 
pose towards which, as to a centre, the whole trend of 
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events in the past has moved, and could clearly point out 
the one way that is possible for India to take in future. 
Both had unbounded love for their motherland—a love 
that was too deep to allow them to use a harsh word 
towards her, had immense hope of her potential possi¬ 
bilities that would never allow them to despair of her 
future. To both, India was the ‘ lioly Land ’ and “ tiie 
Land of Promise.” ‘ 1 profess implicit faith/ said Justice 
Itanade, Mn two articles of my creed. This country of 
ours is the true land of promise. This race of ours is the 
chosen race. It w^as not for nothing that Gfod has sho¬ 
wered His choicest blessings on this ancient land of Arya- 
varta.^ To both Social Keform meant social advancement 
on national lines without prejudice to those essential 
virtues for which the people have been justly famous 
from time immemorial. 

Qualifications of a Social Reformer. 

My interest in Social Reform dates from 1894. In the 
December of that year the Theosophical Convention as 
well as the National Congress were held in Madras, We 
attended the Convention lectures in the morning when 
Mrs. Besant was preaching our Religion and Philosophy 
with a zeal, a fervour, a felicity, and an eloquence, almost 
unmatched, as Justice Subramania Iyer then said, and we 
were transported into a world altogether beyond our own. 
The National Congress had no doubt called us back to our 
mundane existence but it sent us back again into a land of 
political dreams. The Social Conference bore always to me 
the odour of a dissecting-house, and I had no mind then to 
subject the fair living organism of Hindu society, clothed in 
such rainbow colours, to the cruel knife of a vivisecting 
reformer. What was my surprise when I was disillusioned 
of my fears by the thoughtful and highly ennobling lecture 
on Social Reform which Justice Ranade then delivered in 
the Anderson Hall. The one great beauty of Ranade’s 
speeches was that they always conciliated conflicting opi- 
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nions and never provoked anger or disgust towards Social 
Beform. Many an opponent had been converted into a 
friend of Beform by the tact and ingenuity with which the 
subject was presented by him. The work of Social Beform 
is a very delicate task. No body would like his faults or 
shortcomings exposed in public and it is but natural that 
people should resent any attempt at trifling with the 
customs and institutions under which they lived so long. 
But sympathy can accomplish a good deal. A reverent at¬ 
titude torwards long established usages that served a very 
useful purpose in the past, even if they ceased to do so at 
present, is one of the necessary qualifications of a reformer. 
He should never assume dictatorial authority, never be im¬ 
patient for results, never hasty in action but must be con¬ 
tent with having done his duty to the best of bis ability 
with having sowed the seed, leaving the harvest to be 
reaped and enjoyed by posterity, if it was not ripe for him. 
He must always be circumspect in what he says or does and 
above all, his life and conduct must be beyond all suspicion. 
To those who take a light and superficial view of this ques¬ 
tion of Social Beform, it may conveniently lend itself to 
invective and indignation, but to those who take a broad and 
serious view it is perhaps the most solemn and intricate 
subject possible. 

The Meaning op Social Beform. 

What is the meaning of this Social Beform of which we 
so often hear ? Indeed, it seems it requires no definition at 
all. So familiar we have been with it. And yet a little 
reflection will show that it is not so easy to define ic. 
People have such various notions of Social Beform that 
their definitions vary with their notions. To some it signi¬ 
fies widow-marriage, to others infant marriage, and, yet to a 
third, it is a release from the restrictions of caste and 
creed. But Social Beform with me is another name for 
Social Efficiency^ The qualities that go to make up this 
Social Efficiency are, in the words of Lecky, a pure 
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domestic life, a high standard of moral worth and of public 
spirit, simple habits, courage, uprightness and a certain 
soundness and moderation of judgment which springs quite 
as much from character as from intellect. They are not 
qualities of a showy kind but they form the fundamental 
basis on which the structure of a solid society is to be 
reared up. A Social Eetormer must see what customs and 
institutions of the country have contributed and do contri¬ 
bute to any or all of those qualities, or are capable of being 
made to contribute to that end. He must as well strength¬ 
en those qualities that are beneficial as remove them that 
are not. 

Eastern and Western Progress. 

Western—The Principle of Competition. 

In the process of acquiring these qualities, the oriental 
and occidental peoples have adopted two different methods. 

‘ East is East and West is West ’ said Kipling. Though this 
statement is no more absolutely true than any other similar 
statement, it does indeed contain a great truth, and that 
truth is nowhere else better exemplified than in the 
process I speak of. The West has taken to what is called 
the law of biological process^ the East to what I may call the 
Law of the Higher Life, The law of biological growth has 
been thus defined :—‘‘ If all the individuals of every gene¬ 
ration in any species were allowed to equally propagate 
their kind, the average of each generation would continually 
tend to fall below the average of the generation which 
preceded it and a process of slow but steady degeneration 
would ensue.” To arrest this process of ‘all individuals’ 
* equally propagating their kind ’ and the consequent ‘ pro¬ 
cess of slow but steady degeneration,' the forces of selection 
and competition are brought into play, and it is at once seen 
that the play of these forces has not been a new phenomena 
in the case of man but a natural extension into the human 
domain of a law operating all through the lower world— 
vegetable and animal. The law of life is therefore said to 
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be ‘ceaseless and inevitable struggle and competition, 
ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, ceaseless and 
inevitable progress.’ Even when man has entered on the 
stage of organised social life, this process has not been 
arrested and he remains as powerless to escape from it as 
the lowest organism in the scale of life. This law of 
Biological Science in the domain of human progress is further 
confirmation of the two fundamental hypotheses of Darwin’s 
Law of Evolution—the principle of natural selection and 
the principle of the survival of the fittest. The whole 
history of Western civilization is an illustration of this 
LsiW of Progress. 

Illustration. 

Take for instance the Grssco-Romanic civilisation of 
ancient times. In the case of the small City States of 
Greece, the whole history is a history of the struggle for 
existence. At first Athens, then Sparta and next Thebes 
and Macedon had tried to assert their superior power over 
the autonomy of the smaller States, and they had all their 
day, till they were subdued by a power stronger than them 
all—the all-conquering Borne. The history of Borne itself 
is a history of this competition for life and power—of 
foreign conquests of subjugation of weaker nations, and of 
the assertion of the superior civilisation of the conquering 
nation. Borne was essentially a military State, and when 
out of the disruption of the old Boman Empire, the modern 
States of Europe have come into existence, they have 
inherited, one and all, the old ideals which the fallen Empire 
had bequeathed them, and, all through the middle ages, the 
stress and strain have been kept up in all the countries of 
Europe. It has not ceased to operate in modern times and 
in more recent times, it is no longer confined to military 
operations and military life but has invaded even the 
domain of peace. For what are ‘ trusts ’ and combines and 
other devices of industry of modern times but an illustra¬ 
tion of the principle of competition in a aubtle but none the 
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less acute form ? The Anglo-Saxon looks forward, says 
x\lr. Kidd, not without reason, to the day when wars will 
cease ; but without war he is involuntarily exterminating the 
Maori, the Australian, and the Red Indian, and he has 
within his borders the emancipated but ostracised Negro, 
the English Poor Law and the Social Question; he may 
beat his swords into ploughshares^ hut in his hands the imple- 
ments of industry prove even more effective and deadly iveapons 
than the swords,^^ Such is the drama that is now being 
enacted before our very eyes in Europe, in America, in 
Australia, in Africa, and on a smaller scale in Asia. Such is 
the white man's burden as he conceives it. 

All Pesvadino Nature oe Competition. 

One might have supposed that the religion of the 
Teacher that preached ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 

‘ turn thy left cheek to him that strikes thee on the right ’ 
must have softened the rigour of this struggle. But the 
truth is the other way. Religion itself has to succumb to 
the other influence, and become in its turn combative. The 
militantism of the Christian Church is due to its alliance 
with this active competitive spirit of the West which it 
could not overcome. Says Dr. Miller; “ You know the 
energy which characterises the Churches of the West and 
the missionary societies and missionaries that represent 
them. If he had moral weights and measures, I do not know 
whether we should find ninety per cent, or only eighty, 
but I know we should find the most of that energy to arise 
not directly from the power of Christ’s life or precepts, not 
from the working of Christ’s ideal, but from the working of 
the old ideal of sacrificing self to secure the success of one’s 
ow'n community, to secure the triumph of the Christian 
scheme of life over other schemes which are regarded as 
its adversaries.” 

Eastern : its Nature and its Conditions. 

Now the East has found a quite different solution to this 
problem. Here, as in the West, there were always 
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conflicting interests. India has from the beginning been an 
anthropological museum. When the fair Aryan first came 
to the country, be found the land in the hands of the dark 
aborigines, the brown Dravida and the yellow Nagas. Some 
of these races were civilised and bad an organised govern¬ 
ment and social polity of their own. Others had not. The 
Aryan had to conquer them, subjugate them and impress on 
them the stamp of his superior civilisation. This has 
naturally led to war and extermination and in the Vedas 
and the Epics we read of many a struggle carried on over a 
pretty long period between the higher and the lower civili¬ 
sations. Bui the genius of the people was not for war, and 
thh conditions of life were not favourable to it. Here is a 
vast fertile country watered by some of the biggest rivers of 
the world. A bountiful nature easily supplied all the natural 
wants of man, and mocked his vain struggles for power and 
dominion. Hence the active energy that characterised the 
Aryas of the Vedic. Age has softened down to a philoso¬ 
phical contentment in the Upanishadic era. The boast of 
Kings like Janaka was that they conquered their internal 
foes of lust and hate rather than foreign kings and fellow 
rulers; that they bad better sway over their rebellious inner 
nature than over their external dominion. Their tourna¬ 
ments were philosophical meetings of sages and saints and 
their glory was the Swarajya of their divine souls. Socially, 
this spirit of noble conservatism led to the caste system and 
the system of joint family; in religion, it led to the 
Vedanta. 

Let me explain. Once the process of conquest was over 
and the conquered tribes brought within the pale of Aryan 
civilisation. The question arose as to what status the newly 
conquered people were to occupy in the social polity of the 
conquerors. The increased activity on the conquests them¬ 
selves led to a division of labour amongst them and the one 
Brahmin caste which, as the Mahabharata says existed in 
the beginning, becamp split up into original three-fold sys- 
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tern of Brahmana, Kashtriya and Vaisya castes, the division 
being based on the innate qualities of the people and pro¬ 
fessions of which they followed in life. Thus those who 
were of a contented mind, pious, austere, and contemplative 
and were fitted by nature and inclination to the role of 
preachers and religious preceptors became Brahmanas. Men 
of active temperament strong in body and mind, fit to rule 
and guide others belonged to the caste of Ksliatriyas. 
Those who raised produce out of the soil and dealt in cattle 
and commerce were Vaisyas. There is strong reason to 
believe that though the majority of the conquered were kept 
in the fourth class of Sudras, some of them were admitted 
to the Vaisya class and a few even to the rank of Kshatri- 
yas. There were no slaves. Interdining was freely allowed, 
even so late as the Mahabbarata times, at least between the 
first three castes. Eestrictions as to inter-marriage were as 
they should be. Promiscuous intercourse was prohibited. 
But the anuhnia system has provided for the elevation and 
gradual amelioration of the lower castes. By this system 
niurriages between the male members of the higher castes 
and the female members of the lower, were countenanced, 
and the issue of such marriages assigned the rank of their 
fathers, aft^r seven generations. Thus necessary precau¬ 
tions in the interest of purity of blood having been taken, 
all possible concessions have been shown to those that occu¬ 
pied the lower grades in the social ladder, Great room was 
left for political advancement and the enjoyment of political 
loaves and fishes. As to moral and spiritual culture, they 
were the monopoly of no individual or caste. They were the 
common property of the whole nation, and the members of 
the higher castes did not consider it beneath their dignity 
to sit at the feet of the lower castes for learning Brahma- 
guana. Have we not read of the Brahmin that was told to 
go to a butcher who, in spite of the loathsome nature of his 
work, discharged it as a matter of duty, and was renowned 
as a practical saint? Some of the UpanUhads owe their 
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origin to Rajarishis or royal saints, and though we may not 
go so far as to say with Charles Johnston that the whole 
literature dealing with gnana or wisdom is the outcome of 
Kshatriya thougi^t as the karma-kanda or ritualistic section 
is that of Brahmins, yet it cannot be gainsaid that the Ksha- 
tnyas had a large share in it. 

Principle oe ‘ Conciliatory Co-ordination.’ 

It will be seen that in this case a new law has come into 
operation and has superseded the working of that law of 
competition and natural selection which is considered the 
essential condition of progress in the West. This new prin¬ 
ciple Professor E-anga Chariar has happily termed ^ concilxa- 
tqry co-ordination.^ ‘ Live and let live ’ has been our policy 
all along. In the struggle for existence, the v\eaker have 
not been allowed to ‘go to the wall ’ as they say, but have 
been given a place and a rank in the social polity and every 
possibility for kindly help and gradual elevation was extend¬ 
ed to them, The doctrines of karma and reincarnation re¬ 
conciled them to their lot and made progress within the 
marked lines deep and permanent. No wonder, then, that 
even in the best days of our national life, the existence of 
caste was not felt an hindrance. Nay, it has made progress 
possible in arts and industries by specialising knowledge and 
further facilitating its acquisition by heredity. 

It made that battle of orders which raged so virulently 
in ancient Koine and other countries impossible in India, 
and secured to the land a long era of happy contentment 
and peaceful progress. Above all, it afforded scope for the 
development of Keligion and Philosophy for which the 
national genius was so pre-eminently fitted. It had its 
manilest defects of which others were not slow to take full 
advantage and we had to pay tor them a very heavy penalty 
indeed. But our great consolatuin is, and has always been, 
that even our vices lean and have ever leaned to virtue’s 
side. Our vice had been that we had not developed muscu¬ 
larity enough to look opposition in the face, and repel 
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force by force. What India has lost the world has gained, 
and there is no use in indulging in vain regrets. 

Illustrations. 

Out social and religious reformers in the past, since tin 
time of Buddha, have been actuated, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, by this principle of ‘ conciliatory co-ordination.^ 
No greater mistake can be made than that the spirit of 
reform in India is a modern growth due to the inspiring 
influence of English education. If it is meant, as it 
evidently is, that the reform movement in modern times 
owes its origin and growth to the education we receive in 
Schools and Colleges, it is intelligible. But it is in practice 
ignored that there had been great reformers in the past in 
this country. A recognition and a study of these fore¬ 
runners in the fleld of social and religious reform will offer 
us a true guide in the solution of our difficulties and greatly 
facilitate our own task of reform. One of such reformers, 
and one too that occupies a foremost rank amongst them by 
virtue of his high renunciation as much as the permanent 
benevolence he has done to the race, is Buddha. It has 
become a fashion to represent Buddha as an iconoclast, as 
one that came to d^^etroy the society that existed at his 
time. Nothing man be farther from truth. How can the 
gentle Prince of Kapilavastu who felt the least pain done 
unto the least of living things as done unto himself, who 
preached that hatred should be conquered not by hatred 
but by love, how can he be said to be an iconoclast. He is 
said to have hated caste and to have hated Brahmins. 
There were Brahmins and Brahmins in his days, as they are 
now, but to the true Brahmin he paid as much respect 
as he did to his own Bikkshu, and even for the counterfeit 
article he had not hatred but compassion. He did not try 
to confound caste, but to elevate the low caste, and bring to 
the low casteman the light and love of his new Dharma. 
He did not want to found a sect or create a new society. 
If sects and societies arose later on in bis name it was in 
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spite ol: him, and he is in no way responsible for them. 
Even then, his Church was no militant Church, its Missio¬ 
naries were no aggressors. Its conquests were not of the 
sword, but of the spirit. 

Anothbb Illustration. 

Another great reformer of ancient times was Sankara- 
cha?'ya. One of the proud titles of this famous reformer 
was Shanmatha Sthapanacharya or Shanmathorldharaka, the 
‘ upholder of the six systems of Eeligion.' The heterodox 
systems which were a burden and a nuisance to the land, he 
swept off the face of India not by force of persecution as 
it is sometimes wrongly asserted, but by sheer force of 
"argument and philosophical combat. But the other religions 
■which contained the central truth, however incrusted over 
with error and folly he upheld, patiently sifted the grain 
of truth from the huge chaff of falsehood, breathed a new 
spirit into them, and made them all subserve the one only 
aim of proclaiming the eternal truths of the Vedanta, 
Was not this the best example of the principle of ‘ concilia¬ 
tory co-ordination? ' Even in modern times, this principle 
has not been overlooked by our great preachers and 
reformers. When Swami Vivekananda delivered the message 
of his country and religion in the noble words * Help and 
not fight,’ ‘ Assimilation and not destruction * Harmony 
and Peace and not dissension' in the great Parliament of 
Beligions ho truly represented the spirit of his religion and 
civilisation and of the sages that were the authors of both. 

A Western Authority on the Principle of 
Conciliatory Co-ordination. 

Even in the West, they are coming to see the grandeur 
and beauty, not to speak of the justice, of this principle. 
I have dwelt on this point at so much length, for 1 be¬ 
lieve that the ignoring of this principle has led to a 
thorough misunderstanding of our whole social history in 
the past and has given rise to many an error of judgment 
and many a foolish ambition on the part of our educated 
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countrymen. I shall content myself with quoting the 
wise words of Professor Finders Petrie, uttered in the 
course of an address on “ Race and Civilisation,” which 
he delivered as President of the Anthropological section 
of the British Association. Said Professor Petrie:— 

“ I know that the toleration of anything outside of their 
own shibboleths is hateful to some people, but I make bold 
to agree with Paul of Tarsus that in every nation there are 
men who seek after righteousness, that elements of good, exist 
in all races^ and that our duty is to select and encourage desir¬ 
able elements, but never to impose any ideals which are 
peculiar to our own race, age, or civilisation. I know it, 
that it is often said that only by clearing away all that is 
associated with error can we begin to lay out^ a plan accord¬ 
ing to our notions. In this again, I prefer to differ, 
along with that gentleman of Tarsus who preached the 
non-interference with any customs—even with idol offer¬ 
ings—provided they did not belie the real belief of the 
man in the sight of those around him. An appeal to the 
existing conscience of mankind, a clear statement of practi¬ 
cal moral principles, is thus laid down for us as a prece¬ 
dent in the greatest re-adjustment of the moral sense that 
the world has ever seen. Such a precedent is good because 
it has proved' successful, and such may well be our guide in 
dealing with native customs, with rules of conduct, and with 
the details of dress and of habits. But changes flow from 
reflection and conviction and then you have reformed a 
man, and not manufactured an automaton.” 

These words of mature wisdom are worth their weight in 
gold and deserve to be treasured up in the heart of every 
true reformer, 

Rblioious Basis of Social Reform : its 
Meaning and Importance. 

The study of the methods of the past reformers of our 
country teaches us another lesson which we miss in the 
history of the social development of the Western peoples. 

13 
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That is another point which makes the East, East and the 
West, West,— I mean the religious sanction which social 
progress receives both in this country and in the West. 
That religion plays a very insignificant part in the social 
regulations of Western people is a patent fact. A writer 
in the Fortnightly Review remarked “ In both countries 
{i, e., England and America) there is very little of the 
spirit of Christianity. Jesus is the most discussed but the 
least understood person in history.” A late Archbishop of 
York declared in one of his addresses that “ a State 
founded on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot last for a week.” There is no need for multiplying 
quotations. With us, on the other hand, it is religion that 
guides and governs everything. We are truly said ‘ to live 
inVeligion, to move in religion, to eat in religion, and drink 
in religion. ’ This inherent spiritual instinct should never 
be trifled with. It recoils on the heads of those who 
lay irreverent hands on it and mighty will be the flood 
of reaction that shall overtake all such attempts. I know I 
may be told that chis is not a peculiar virtue of ours and 
that the European nations were even more religious in the 
middle ages and that their present prosperity is due to 
their release from their religious thraldom of the priest 
and the creed. How far the unnatural divorce between 
Religion and Society has been fatal in the West to the 
best interests of both it is not for me to say. Nor is it 
untrue that the Westerners, in their impatience for 
individual freedom of conscience and their protest against 
the intolerable claims of an infallible Pope, have gone 
too far in the other direction and are now contemplating a 
retreat. But whatever be the explanation in the case of 
Western people, it will never hold good in our case. 

Our conditions are different, our beliefs are different, 
and their operation in practical life is different. I do not 
plead for that outward religiosity which was so much in 
evidence both here and elsewhere in the middle ages* 
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Nor do I advocate that the cause of Social Reform should 
be tackled to some religious sect or organisation, such as the 
Brahmo Samaj or the Ary a Sainaj. Far from it. What 
I mean, however, is that in the case of reforms that are meant 
for the majority of people in this country, they should not 
run counter to the cherished belief or the fundamental 
conceptions of Higher Hinduism or Vedanta as it is now 
called. To invoke its inspiring aid would invigorate 
our hearts and infuse a fresh and bracing spirit into the 
dry bones of reform. Reform will cease to be mechanical- 
It will become ethical and spiritual. “ Some work,’’ says 
Swami Vivekananda, “ through politics, some through Social 
Reform, some through other lines. With us religion is the 
only ground through which we can move. The English¬ 
man can understand religion even, through politics. 
Perhaps the American can understand religion, even 
through Social Reform. But the Hindu can understand 
even politics when it is given through religion, sociology 
must come through religion, everything must come 
through religion.” 

Social Reform : an Emancipation from the 
Bonds of Ignorance. 

Coming down from the consideration of these general 
principles, I shall now deal with the various reforms 
that are needed and agitated for at the present moment 
and shall try to apply those principles to the solution 
of the various questions at issue. For convenience’ sake, 1 
shall deal with Social Reform under three heads :—the 
Emancipation of the individual, the Emancipation of woman, 
and the Emancipation of the conscience. ‘Emancipation 
from what ? ’ you may ask. Emancipation from custom ? 
No, That is not the primary evil. Customs understood 
and intelligently followed are harmless, nay positively bene¬ 
ficial. They are themselves the effects, not the cause, of 
the evil they are supposed to produce. Ignorance, igno¬ 
rance, and for a third time, ignorance, is the root evil—the 
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prime source of all misery and suffering, ‘ Avidya/ says 
our philosophy (and our experience proves it more than 
literally true) ‘ Avidya or Ignorance is the mother of 
evil.’ That is the great giant with which we have to 
grapple, and God helping, victory shall be ours if we 
only work hard and true. In this battle, the social and the 
religious reformers are ranged on one side ; whatever may 
be their tactics, the cause is the same and the victory 
common. There ought to be no antagonism between them. 
Fighters in the same cause, they are friends and brothers, 
not enemies. 

The Giant of Ignorance. 

. How to kill this giant of Avidya—how to get our 
Emancipation ? The simple remedy, proposed by our 
Keligion and Philosophy and proved efficacious in almost 
every case where it is properly applied, is knowledge. 
Bring in the light, the darkness will fly of itself. Get 
knowledge, ignorance will vanish. Education, howsoever 
elementary, if it be only of the genuine kind, is the great 
panacea of all our social evils. It is the only lever that will 
move the dead weight of custom and superstition. As 
a schoolmaster, I have great faith in education. It will 
at least prepare the minds to which we can appeal and 
appeal with success in the long run. Even if it does 
not satisfy all our expectations, it is a thing that cannot be 
safely neglected. A system of education that not only 
fills the head but awakens the heart can only solve the whole 
social problem. 

The Emancipation of the Individual ;— 

Caste System. 

Let us see. Connected with the emancipation of the 
individual is the caste system. On the origin of caste and 
the purpose it served in the past in our Social Economy, I 
have already dwelt at length. The essential defect of the 
caste system is its ‘ stationariness.^ Its ideal is rest. So long 
as we had to draw into ourselves and abstain from mUr 
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activity, no other system could have so usefully served us as 
caste. It has conserved learning, preserved our nationality 
and fostered that fine sense of national pride and self- 
respect which is best expressed by what the French call 
noblesse oblige—as Miss Noble so beautifully pointed out 
in her prize essay on caste. It, however, seems to ill agree 
with modern conditions. Now that a fresh breath of life 
blows over our national embers we feel as if in the clutches 
of a giant. We feel the impulse of life witliin us, we know 
we have to grow but, somehow or other it stands in the 
way. Not only so, it does a positive disservice at the 
present moment. Its essential virtues have been given up, 
and its latent vices have a full play now. But it is all 
easy to find fault with caste, it is all very fine to say that 
caste is the monster we have to kill. But how to kill 
it?—that is the question. It is, indeed, a puzzling question 
and no solution seems possible. I do not, in the least 
pretend to solve it but I offer the following as a feasible 
one—neither better nor worse than other solutions. But 
we have to deal not only with the four-fold system of 
caste as formerly existed but with a regular maze of 
divisions, sub-divisions, and further sub-divisions carried 
on with such an ingenious nicety (worthy of a better 
cause, I should think) that each individual has come to be 
a caste unto himself. The process, though arrested in 
certain departments, is going on an astonishingly large 
scale even before our very eyes. A study of the Census 
statistics will disclose the fact that thousands of hill-tribes 
and other people who were once outside the pale of caste are 
daily entering into its folds, and are donning new names for 
the new sects they are peacefully forming within the all- 
embracing folds of caste. Further, people who occupied 
till now a lower status are assuming, honourable names 
and are claiming the prestige and privilege of the bjgher 
castes. The Vaisyas of the Kistna district are asserting 
their equal claims with the Brahmins to the performance of 
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Vedic rituals and the privilege of Vedic formula. The 
goldsmith class have quite made up their minds not to 
have anything to do with their old deserted name of 
Kamsala, and have formed a sincere attachment to their 
new name of Vlsva-Brahmanas. The fishermen caste are 
following suit and have put on the honourable desig¬ 
nation of Agnilcula Kshatriyas, The Rev. M. Goudie puts 
forward for the pariahs the plea of a decayed aristocracy, 
and says there are people who have a kindly feeling for 
decayed aristocracies ; to such I would suggest that the 
pariahs are amongst the most ancient of that class in 
this country, and for that reason alone should find a place 
in their generous sentiments. In spite of Shakespeare, 
there is something in a name—at least in India. 

These movements have a far larger significance than 
we now dream of. They serve to indicate the way in 
which the sphinx of caste is going to solve its own riddle 
and die. Let us not look on this movement with jealousy 
and silent disdain. Let us actively help it on, or at least, 
abstain from hindering its free development. Some of 
our men who have the genius fqr organisation and the 
ambition of doing good to their fellow-men have here a 
splendid opportunity for immortalising themselves by 
espousing the cause of these budding aspirants, providing 
them with a code of honor and a system of religion that 
will materially advance their social status and when all the 
castes have been brought on to a common level of social 
efficiency, the future reformer will find it easy to fuse them 
all into one caste. For the present, however, it must re¬ 
main as a pious wish and a consummation to he devoutly 
wished for. In the case of those sub-castes where the 
difference that divides them is more or less nominal if not 
fanciful an immediate fusion is possible and desirable and 
nothing stands in the way of its accomplishment except 
the initiative of some leading members of the sub-castes 
who have the courage of their convictions. 
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Intimately connected with the caste question is the ques¬ 
tion of outcastes. Our treatment of the Pariahs and other 
outcaste.s is anything but creditable to us. It is a serious 
blot on our civilisation and a standing libel on our vaunted 
spirituality. If we do not wake up to a sense of our duty 
to these down-trodden men, and do reparation, however 
tardy, for our past folly and injustice, Nemesis is sure to 
overtake us if it has not already done so in a measure. The 
missionary is on the alert; our loss is his gain, our folly is 
his opportunity. 

Forbion Travel. 

The question of foreign travel has been passing beyond 
the stage of discussion. In Bengal and Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies, foreign travelled Hindus are being freely admitted 
into society. The recent case of Mr. B. Narayana Iyer 
must pave the way for the admission of other England- 
returned gentlemen in our own Presidency. The Indian 
Social Reformer and the Christian College Magazine have 
found fault with him for undergoing Pi'ayaschiita ceremony 
for readmission into society. Mr. Narayana Iyer, had, it 
must be remembered, lived according to the strict rules 
of orthodoxy as far as they could be observed in a foreign 
country and if on his return he obeys the commands of 
society, to which he had already shown his allegiance by 
the particular care he took while living a foreign life, I do 
not find wherein the question of martyrdom can enter 
in his case, or in what way his conduct is liable to censure. 
On the other hand he ought to be praised for having resist¬ 
ed the temptation of leading a denationalised life, as most 
of his class generally do, and much more for having lessened 
the difficulty in the case of others, less fortunately situated 
than he. Great praise is due to Mr. T. Eamachandra Eow, 
the retired Sub-Judge of Masulipatam, now living at 
Gooty, and the late Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar, the talented 
Editor of Brahmavidya^ who strained every nerve in carry¬ 
ing on a loyal agitation and representation to Sankara- 
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charya, and prevailed on the Jngad Guru to readmit him, 
that is an example for every true Hindu to follow. 

Female Education. 

The question of female Education so largely and inti¬ 
mately connected with the emancipation of women, has 
similarly passed the stage of discussion. But in the case 
of the sea-voyage question and the question of female 
education, our work has not ended, on the other hand it 
may be said to begin now. Now that the need for going 
out to other countries is recognised and is being felt more 
pressing day by day, some strong organised effort ought 
to be made for increasing the facilities of foreign travel, 
and for proper care and superintendence of the moral 
conduct of the young men who, loosened from the control 
of the home, are exposed to the greatest temptations in a 
foreign land. Care should also be taken to stem that tide 
of denationalisation which has already set in, in the wake 
of the foreign travel. Similarly, in the case of female edu¬ 
cation greater care should be bestow^ed on the nature of 
education we have to give to our girls, the syllabus of 
studies we have to teach them, the kind of moral and 
religious education which is a greater necessity in their 
case than that of boys and other details connected there¬ 
with. Unless our women are educated there is no hope of 
the reforms being carried out and even if they are carried 
out, they will not be of much use to us. Mrs. Besant and 
Miss Ghosal of Calcutta have drawn up two schemes of 
education which agree in the main and are really compre¬ 
hensive enough for all our practical purposes for a long 
time to come. 

Widow Marriage. 

With reference to the question of widow marriage, I am 
one of those that believe that our reformers have made a 
mistake in giving it so much prominence in the scheme of 
Social Reform. There is a natural repugnance to the idea 
of a woman sharing a second bed. This is more or less so 
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in sflmost all countrieB of the world, and here it has been 
Aanctified into a religious duty. Every body grows eloquent 
over it when it concerns any bod} but himself, but when it 
comes to himself even the best friend has been known to 
turn into its worst enemy. The movement has done more 
harm than good to the cause it has espoused. Now that the 
novelty has worn off, it is fast losing the popularity it once 
enjoyed with the educated classes, and people now care as 
much for the marriage of a runaway widow (almost all cases 
of ro-raarriage are such) as they care for Christian conversion. 
A decided reaction has set in in Bengal, the home of Pandit 
Vidyasagar, and murmurs of disgust and displeasure are 
audible enough in the Bombay and our own Presidencies. 
The indiscriminate marriage of grown-up widows has raised 
an unmeaning prejudice against all widow marriages as such, 
and has closed the door against the virgin widows whose 
case alone is truly pitiable. Even here, if permanent suc¬ 
cess, apart from personal triumph, is desired, the parents 
themselves must boldly come forward and give away their 
daughters in marriage. The method of secret abduction and 
intrigue does not commend itself to me. 

If instead of allowing our energies being diverted to the 
question of re-marriage of widows, we had concentrated them 
On the question of early marriages—a more real and crying 
evil—we would have been by this time at a measurable 
distance of success. According to Dr. Mahendra Lai ISircar, 
early marriage is the greatest evil of our country. It has 
stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life of the nation, 
and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable, 
‘ This pernicious custom has done,' says the doctor, * what 
nothing else could so effectually do, namely, it has deterio¬ 
rated the once noble and glorious Hindu race—a race that 
gave enlightenment to the whole world.’ Again be says 
‘ whatever of intellectual and moral qualities we still possess 
w by inheritance from the past; whatever we have lost we 
have to thank this custom for against which we are bound 

14 
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to raise our most emphatic protest. A return to the old 
system of marrying boys only after the completion of their 
education seems the best solution, and the Universities may 
very well demand literal bachelorship from them on whom 
they confer their B. A. degrees. How this point has escaped 
the notice of the wise University Commission passes my 
understanding. In this connection I cannot but commend 
to all other institutions in India the example of the Central 
Hindu College that refuses admission to any class below the 
entrance to married boys. 

Party Ebform. 

To come to the third subject, the emancipation of con¬ 
science, nothing can be more important to the social well¬ 
being of a nation than the high standard of public and 
private morality that it upholds. Said Lecky whom I have 
quoted already in a similar connection “ If you would form 
a wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe carefully 
whether these qualities are increasing or decaying. Observe 
especially what qualities count for most in public life. Is 
character becoming of greater or less importance? Are the 
men who obtain the highest posts in the nation, men of 
whom in private life and irrespective of party, competent 
Judges speak with genuine respect ? Are they of sincere 
convictions^ consistent lives, indisputable integrity? It is by 
observing this moral current that you can best cast the 
horoscope of a nation.’’ In this point, we stand in a 
peculiar predicament at this juncture of our national history. 
The old restrictions of religion and community are falling 
of. Their place is not taken by any new ones. To revive 
social ostracism for moral deviation is impossible in this age 
of vaunted progress. The arm of law cannot reach where 
* robes and furred gowns hide all.’ Only the dictates of a 
self-reproaching Conscience can check the course of un¬ 
bridled license. If that still small voice is stifled, only the 
louder dictum of an enlightened public opinion can cope 
with it. That enlightened public opinion is still to be 
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formed in this country ; until it is formed, rest assured that 
the hope of social salvation is a snare and a delusion. 

1 have tried to express ray thoughts however humble— 
on this burning topic of the day. Unanimity of opinion on 
such a topic is impossible and 1 do not seek for it. If aught 
in what 1 have said has provoked thought and set your reader 
thinking I feel myself highly recompensed. We stand at 
the parting of ways now\ The past is disappearing, and we 
too are moving. But the question is, ought we to follow in 
the rank and file or are we to hold an honoured position in 
the vanguard in the march of nations ? The whole Indian 
Social Problem can be summed up in one question. Is the 
Hindu nation, once so glorious, now so fallen, to be once 
more the mother of arts and literature, the breeder of noble 
men and true or is it to vegetate and die ? The answer to 
this question lies in our hands—and in the way we answer 
the question, lies the fate of our country. 

“ Choose well; your choice is 
Brief and yet endless 
Here eyes do regard you, 

Eternity’s stillness ; 

Here is all fullness. 

Ye brave, to reward you ; 

Work, and despair 



EDUCATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
SOCIAL REFORM. 

(BY Mr. S. KRISHNASWAMY AIYANGAR, m. a., m. b. a s.) 


M uch has recently been said about Social Reform 
and a lively discussion is kept up concerning it. 
There is certainly no doubt that there is much that is 
not desirable in the present, which must be made to 
give way. The only difference so far noticeable seems 
to be as to how to bring about this desirable consumma¬ 
tion. There are several that are for reform of a root 
and branch sorb, and if past history beaches us anything 
about Hindu civilization, it is that such enthusiasts 
are doomed to disappointment. No reform can be possi¬ 
bly eflfective unless tiie want of the reform is felt before 
the reformer comes in. It is, therefore, very essential 
that people understand the evils they suSer from, that 
they may know the evils and knowing, learn to think 
of getting rid of them. There are many evils which 
affect seriously only small sections of the Indian 
community. These might lie over for the present ; 
and reformers would do well to attend to the more 
general drawbacks just now. Every one will readily 
admit that the reform cause will be best served when 
reform proceeds on the lineB of least resistance. So 
then, it is incumbent on reformers to take up first of 
all those questions in their programme which provoke 
the least opposition and which touch, as it were, the 
outer fringe of religion. 

To give an instance of what 1 mean, it is desirable 
before thinking of bringing about the remarriage of 
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virgin widows, to think of pushing up the age at which 
girls could be married. This latter reform is likely to 
be opposed much less than the otlier—why, in fact, a 
reform of this sort is silently taking place and people 
do understand the reasonableness of this. We have 
let our virgin widows suffer these thousands of years 
and there is no reason to be in such a mortal hurry 
about their salvation, as the ‘ reformers ’ would have it. 
These virgin widows, no doubt, deserve every man’s 
sympathy, but the help that we propose to offer to 
them ought not to be a curse in the guise of a blessing 
either to them or to society. It introduces only 
another element of disorganization in society, if the 
change be brought about without the people being pre¬ 
pared, There is many an other evil, easily remediable 
if only taken up in sympathy with society as it is, and 
not brought forward in that superior fashion which 
misguided enthusiasts generally assume, when they 
make an attempt to persuade, as they think. Any 
violent attempt at reform without a sympathetic 
public opinion tends more to throw back reform 
than to accelerate it. Talking of reform it will be 
instructive to learn how Hindu rulers in India attempt¬ 
ed it and here is an instance ready to hand, which is 
an attempt to put down one of the evils under which 
even now certain sections of the community labour— 
namely the question of * selling ’ boys, and girls, of 
which a quite discreditable instance was given in a 
recent issue of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika A father of 
two girls (having no other children) ofiered one of 
them in marriage to a graduate young man through 
his father, who graciously demanded Rs. 8000 only in 
consideration of the girl becoming heiress to one half 
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of her father^s property. On finding, however, that the 
father of the girl was quite a young man who might 
be blessed with more than one son during, the years 
he might yet have to live, he broke ofi the proposal 
summarily. This evil is very widespread and prevails 
almost in every province to a greater or less degree. 
This is a state of things which might well be put 
down and nobody will mourn its disappearance—not 
even the prospective bridegroom, as his turn to suffer 
must sooner or later come Here is how the Vijava- 
nagar rulers attempted the reform :—In the Saka year 
.1347 ‘‘while the illustrious Viraprat4pa Devaraya 
Mabslraja was pleased to rule the earth—the great men 
of all branches of sacred studies of the kingdom (of 
Padaividu drew up. in the presence of (the God) 
Gopinatha (of) Arkapushkarini, a document (which 
contains) an agreement fixing the sacred-law. Accord¬ 
ing to (this document), if the Brahamins of this King¬ 
dom of Padaividu viz., Kannadiyas, Tamilas, Telingas 
and Ililas (of Lata or Guzerab) &c., of all Gotras, 
Sdbras and S^khas, conclude a marriage, they shall, 
from this day forward, do it by Kanny4d4na. Those 
who do not adopt Kanny4d&na i. e., both those who 
give girls away after having received gold, and those 
who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shall 
be liable to punishment by the king and shall be exclud¬ 
ed from the community of Brahmins. These are the 
contents of the document which was drawn up.*’ This 
inode of action shows clearly that even our despotic 
Hindu rulers acted only on the general consensus 
of opinion in condemning an institution. Our 
present circumstances do not allow of reforms being 
brought about by an alien Government, whose action 
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in these matters will not receive the like support from 
the people. The first essential of all reform therefore 
is the creation of a liealbhy and widespread public 
opinion, which at present we mig^ht almost say does 
not exist for various reasons. The old respect for 
caste authority is as good as gone and the English 
educated among us have not earned their title to 
act as leaders in religious or social matters. It 
would seem, therefore, quite necessary that the people 
should be educated and unless they are brought to 
understajid what reform means there is not much 
chance of reforms bearing permanent fruit. 

One of the chief obstacles to relorm even on a 
small scale is the ignorance of our women. But 
woman or man, the education given must be on 
national lines ; and unless it is so, no amount of 
education is likely to exert much influence for good. 
The first step, therefore, in social advancement is the 
establishment of Indian schools conducted on national 
lines and instruction given in them in the Vernacular 
and in Sanskrit, so that enlighteiunent and knowledge 
might filter down to the masses The good result of 
such education may be seen clearly in a getieration. 
Every one now notices the change in the attitude of the 
jniblic mind towards female education wherever there 
are Girls’ Schools. About ten years ago, it would have 
been considered the height of sauciness in a woman to 
wish to send her girl to school or for the girl herself to 
say that she was educated. Mothers now-a-days take 
a pride in their girls being educated and consider it a 
point of honour to be able to aa}' that their daughters 
are accomplished. This is ooaervable only in the higher 
classes of people in towns. By this change brought 
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about in the course of a short time—very short indeed 
in a nation’s history—it it be only more general than 
it is, we would have a good start in the social amelio¬ 
ration of India. We can bring about this change if 
oiily people could be made to feel the necessity for it 
and this again could be dune if each educated man 
makes an attempt to disseminate ideas of the useful¬ 
ness of education as far as he could do it by writing, 
speaking, and otherwise doing what he could in the 
matter. The temples and mutts of an earlier time 
were centres of education and if our accounts of the 
lives of our reformers may be trusted they all learned 
and taught in these temples, each one of which had a 
seminary attached to it. Times have now changed 
and mere Patas^ld-s will not do. It is also a great 
pity that the so-called ‘ payal schools ’ have gone out 
of existence in several places and no other school 
has taken their place. If then each big temple, 
and mutt or a number of temples, if of humbler 
means, should maintain a school of its own 
where the local Vernacular and Sanskrit could be 
taught up to a pretty high standard, the day will not 
be far off when we can feel proud of having a 
system of education which will foster national 
sentiment and do all that education can do to do 
away with the incrustation of evil in our social 
system. No one in society excepting a few of 
the like mind, will pay much attention to what a so- 
called reformer says, unless the people know that the 
man who addresses them and acts on his own convic¬ 
tion is himself one among them, but not a product of 
foreign influences attempting to overthrow the founda¬ 
tions of Hindu civilisation. Truly all that is good in 
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thought or in opinion is not the monopoly of the 
English read Indian and if those who are not English 
educated claim consideration, it is but just that they 
do so. Mutts, like the one at 'Tiruvadudordi near 
Kumbakonam, maintain a number of students, feed 
them and give them the education available there. 
What is wanted, therefore, is that the authorities of 
the mutts as well as the temple committees, should 
endow schools and place them on a stable system with 
a broader and more liberal syllabus of studies indepen¬ 
dent than wjiat has been in vogue in such schools 
hitherto. Wherever there are no temples or mutts, 
schools will have to be started on the indigenous 
system and to complete the usefulness and work of 
these, there must be considerable activity in providing 
them with works in the Vernacular embodying what¬ 
ever new ideas have been assimilated by those who 
have passed through a course of University education. 
The renovation and the rejuvenation and wider pro¬ 
mulgation of indigenous learning, therefore, are of the 
utmost consequeuce. Happily there are some signs of 
activity in that line which, let us hope, will bear fruit, 
in the near future. One word must be said here in 
justice to the reformers who have been several times 
refeiYed to by me here. It is notour idea to underrate 
their services ; nor is it our object to damp the spirit of 
tl)08e who have made cousiderabl? sacrifice in acting 
up to their convictions. All that we wish to point out 
is that they constitute but a drop in the ocean and 
that so far as any reform of a wide, and far-reaching 
character is concerned, it must proceed on the lines of 
least resistance and have always on its side the sym¬ 
pathy of the great bulk of the people who are thereby 
to be improved and made happier. 
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RENUNCUTION AND REFORM. 

(By Me. T. V, SESHAGIRI lYAR, B.A., b.l.) 

The daily worship of am orthodox Brahmin conclu¬ 
des with a beautiful hymn which may roughly be 
translated thus—‘‘ neither riches, nor offspring, nay, 
not even good deeds will bring men immortality. It 
is by renunciation alone that men can become immor¬ 
tal.*’ The wisdom of characterising good* deeds as of 
no avail may at first sight appear doubtful. In the 
Hindu theology the man that does any good in the 
hope that its resultant effects may conduce to ulterior 
benefits to him either in the life or in the life to come is 
hot emancipated from the bonds of rebirth—that is one 
ofthe cardinal teachings of the Baghavad Gita. The 
Anugita says, “ Actions must be so performed that the 
net of enjoyment does not attach itself to the doer, just 
in the same way that the sun’s rays do not attach 
themselves to the sky.” Even in the performance of 
commendable actions there must be renunciation. This 
is the key-note to Eastern asceticism : It is not the 
self-denial of the capricious fanatic that is asceticism. 
Nor is it the pretentious self-immolation of the misguid¬ 
ed devotee, the end of it being a prospective reward of 
some kind or other. These are not ascetics as the 
Hindu knows them. The ascetic while renounc¬ 
ing everything for himself lives for the good of man¬ 
kind. He has no thought of self, but is sensitive 
to fellow-suffering, impatient of wrong and intolerant 
of abuse. Whether we regard the Puranic legends as 
having a substratum of truth or as simply pointing to 
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the ideal which the people should have in mind, there 
is no doubt that in them we find mention of persons 
who were ideal ascetics. Kings were afraid to do 
injustice, householders dared not to commit wrongs 
and all classes and conditions of men were anxious to 
lead lives of purity and of goodness, lest their injustice, 
their evil deeds and their derelictions of duty should 
come to the knowledge of these ascetics whose displea¬ 
sure they were eager to avoid. 

The asceticism of the West is of a different type— 
it is called altruism, philanthropy. The philanthro¬ 
pist renounces nothing. He denies to himself no 
pleasure; but he is anxious to assuage the suffering 
of others, he devotes his energy and his purse to the 
amelioration of the condition of those that are unable 
to take care of themselves, and he is pleased at 
being the instrument of so much good and of so 
much happiness to others. The philanthropy of 
the West is a species of self-affirmation and is 
rooted in a subtle form of egoism. It is associated 
with no renunciation on the part of the doer and 
generally springs from the egoistic motives of ambi¬ 
tion, vanity or hope of some return here or hereafter. 
The principle “ Do good by stealth and blush to find 
it fame is conspicuous by its absence in the operation 
of this much vaunted Western virtue whereas it is the 
basement on which the Eastern ideal of work is built. 
It is said that the end of life to an Eastern ascetic is 
“ not action, but contemplation—being as distinct from 
doing.” As we pointed out in the beginning, the as¬ 
cetic eschews not action, but action^s fruits and we 
therefore cannot agree with him in his condemnation 
of Eastern asceticism. Look at Sankara and Ramanuja. 
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Both of them were ideal ascetics and both of them 
were men of intense energy and action. In their 
cases there was both self-denial and action. Look 
at the marvellous story of Sri Krishna, typical of 
every kind of asceticism. He proclaimed his mission 
to be the protection of the good and the punishment of 
the wicked ; atid His ideal life was one of continuous 
action. But it was action in which there was the 
renunciation of self at every stage of it. We wish 
our reformers will bear these ideals in mind in 
attempting to reconstitute society. If reformers 
will only think less of thems^^lves, they would have 
been a power in the land. To-day a man gets his 
widowed daughter married and to-morrow he complains 
that the whole world is not at his feet proclaiming him 
from the house tops as one of the greatest heroes and 
noblest martyrs of this world. Such men can do no 
good to any country. In truth, the methods of reform 
and the men who have advocated it have both been at 
fault. Social Reforms have become impossible of 
achievement in this country for a long time to come, 
because of the methods adopted. The Hindu knows 
what self-sacrifice is and he is accustomed to the idea of 
self-renunciation. He cannot for instance see very much 
of either in widow remarriage. It is not a reform 
which can appeal to him with force. The welfare of the 
country is not wound up with the remarriage of every 
girl widow. In other countries women have rebelled 
against the notion of remarriage. There is something 
egoistic, something very unspiritual in thus placing 
in the forefront of the Reform movement this question 
of remarriage of widows. This particular reform is 
opposed to the genius of the people and their 
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traditions ; and as a result of this mistaken zeal, social 
reform has been put back at least half a century. It 
is idle to contend that we can sit with folded hands in 
the belief that no change is called for in the usages 
and practices of the people. There is a growing de¬ 
mand for great and lasting reforms. Our environments 
are changed ; our habits have undergone modification ; 
and we must move along new lines and adjust our 
equipments to new requirements. But it would be 
folly to endanger the whole cauvse by false notions of 
reform and by false ideas of the exigencies of the 
situation. And reform should proceed on jjational 
lines and on lines of least resistance. The people have 
to be educated to appreciate the change and to take to 
it kindly. Their ideas of life, of the objects of exist¬ 
ence, etc., should not receive a rude shock by the 
theories of the reformers ; and the men that will lead 
them on to change their habits and customs, to 
renovate the old and to reinvogorate those that exist 
should be oi them and not those who have no sympathy 
with them. They must be in short ascetics. Not that 
they should don the yellow garb and pretend r,o an ideal 
of existence to which they are strangers They should 
be men who have no thought of themselves. Gautama 
Buddha. Guru Nanak, Ohaitanya and Kabhir Das were 
of this stamp. The social reform movement must be 
dominated by personalities of this type. The country 
has been scared by the methods of reform already 
pursued. A feeling of aversion has been created towards 
the cause ; and the movement has received a great blow. 
We do not despair. In every great cause some mistake 
are committed, and these very mistakes enable the suc¬ 
ceeding generation to avoid the pitfalls and dangers 
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incident to the situation and to move along the path 
of safety and promise. We see everywhere a feeling 
of discontent with existing things. We find that there 
is a feeling of annoyance in general towards those who 
have mismanaged the movement. There is a keen 
desire that attempts should be made to repair and re¬ 
construct many a time-honored institution. The peo¬ 
ple will nob stand any wanton destruction of any thing 
that they have been accustomed to. But they will not 
resent their beautifying and renovation. All these 
must be the work of those whose idea) is the renuncia¬ 
tion of self. They alone can lead in this country and 
it is to their lead that we are looking up. The time is 
ripe,, the mistakes of the few have cleared the ground 
and we fear not that ere long the lead in such move¬ 
ments will be taken by men who love the country, and 
its institutions, who know the people, and understand 
their aspirations and last but not least who have no 
ideas of self-aggrandisement and of perpetually being 
on the look out for laudation and applause. 



COURAGE OF CONVICTION. 

(BY A. SUBRAMANYA lYAR, B.A., L.T.) 


W E are reminded every moment that we ought to 
have the courage to enunciate our convictions 
and ought to act up to them without fear of frowns and 
apart from all selfish considerarions. The taunt is 
often flung in our teeth that we are cowardly and lack 
the moral courage to give distinct expression to what 
we are convinced of, and to do all that may lie in our 
power to give effect to those convictions, particularly 
when such practical action is believed to contribute to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. We 
now propose to inquire what those circumstances are 
under which alone the exercise of the individual’s 
courage of conviction is likely to be of any benefit either 
to the individual himself, or to the society, the greatest 
happiness of which is so fondly cherished by him as 
as well as by others as the ideal of all human conduct. 

The first question that may be asked in connection 
with the inquiry is, how do convictions generally 
arise ? It is a well-known fact that from the earliest 
years man goes through a process of education which 
does not cease until his energies are spent up and he is 
utterly incapable of receiving anything new or to 
benefit in any manner by what he receives. This edu¬ 
cation means at the beginning nothing more than the 
mere reception of external impressions, and the culti¬ 
vation of the senses through which alone such impres¬ 
sions are received. In this stage, the mind does not 
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and cannot make arfy independent effort to know the 
truth of things. The next stage is one of fortifying 
the mind with certain powers and with the common 
materials of knowledge to enable it to fight out its 
future battles with any measure of success ; and now 
it is that truths forming the inlieritance of the genera- 
rion from its predecessor are required to be assimilated 
and are assimilated without much protest. In this 
stage, the mind does make an independent efiort bo 
learn things for itself, bub owing to the immaturity 
of its development and the inadequacy of its data, it 
finds itself unable to estimate the practical value of the 
truths offered for acceptance and to ascertain their 
validity, The subsequent stages of education are 
stages of a steadily increasing conflict between the 
developing reason and the forces of society constituting 
the machinery of education, these forces being in some 
cases organised and in others unorganised. It is not 
meant that these stages are definitely marked out from 
each other, that when the earlier stages are in progress 
there is absolutely no display of the activities belonging 
to a later stage. The juvenile query, which is often 
very difficult to answer, and which illustrates the d^^sire 
not to accept a thing without a reason, shows that the 
stages of mental development overlap one another and 
are not clean cut and definite. What is meant is, that 
in the progress of education a special stage is reached 
when there are unmistakable signs of an earnest and 
independent endeavour to know the truth of things, 
when reason, not content with yielding unquestioning 
obedience to authority, sifts the facts at its disposaU 
generalises and strives to know how far the truths it is 
called upon by authority and tradition to accept are in 
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agreement with those which it reaches by its own 
efforts. Truths imbibed in earlier years are now re¬ 
called for revision, and subjected to the searching 
scrutiny of inexorable reason. 

It will here be obvious to every thinking person that 
reason can be considered competent to perform this 
very important function unerringly, only when its 
development is marked by certain special characteris¬ 
tics. We are not here concerned with that Divine 
Reason which is believed to be lodged in the mind of 
every man and which is able, as if at a glance, to per¬ 
ceive its prototype in the world of reality constituted 
by relations so as to form a system. Such a Reason 
ought never to err, and even when it finds itself 
in unpropitious surroundings, ought to be able 
to seize without an effort whatever holds uni¬ 
versally in reality. But examples of such in¬ 
stinctive and unerring grasp of univeisal truths 
are absolutely wanting. We are thus concerned 
only with human reason, with reason in the 
course of development, and not with an already per¬ 
fected Absolute Reason. Our imperfect human reason 
has already gained a certain measure of insight into 
nature’s operations, and tlie task of every individual 
who 18 a unit of any particular society is now confined 
t-o the acquirement of wiiat has already been achieved 
and to the investigation of new truths, speculative and 
practical, on the basis of past achievements. 

Social problems cannot be solved with that ease and 
readiness with which the problems of Physios or those 
of Botany can be solved. The forces working in 
society towards an end are not only numerous, but 
varied and complex, some of them developing new 
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phases in the course of their operation, so that it is a 
matter of insuperable difficulty to take account of them 
all, to know their exact measure, and to deduce from 
them a result that will correspond to actual facts. 
And when the question relates to the shaping of some 
of these forces themselves (i. e., when men have to be 
educated and their actions regulated with a view to 
achieving a change in the social organism, the difficulty 
is enhanced by the consideration that we are often 
unable to know how best to modify them so as not to 
injure the collective life of the social organism ; in¬ 
deed we can never be sure that a certain modification, 
which we have effected, is not likely to develop a new 
evil more serious than the one which we are trying to 
eradicate. 

However, it may be said that a truth ought to be 
accepted as certain when the practical results which its 
adoption may yield are such as help on the realisation 
of the supreme end of human existence. This is 
perfectly true; but this is the very thing which it is 
most difficult to ascertain. We ought to accept those 
principles of conduct only as true, the practical adop¬ 
tion of which distinctly conduces to the working out 
of such changes in society as bring it a step nearer to 
the goal that it has to reach. But what our social 
ideal has to be and whether a particular practical ac¬ 
tion dictated by a specially favoured principle does, 
or does not, help on its realisation, are questions in 
regard to which there must surely be differences of 
opinion. Regarding the first of these questions, it 
seems evident that self-sacrifice of a greater or less 
amount is an essential element present in all the ideals 
that have been recommended for adoption. Every 
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individual in a society is expected to sacri6ce certain 
of his pleasures if he is to serve that society efficiently 
as one of its members. This capacity of each indivi¬ 
dual for self-sacrifice we may call his social efficiency. 
Social progress is essentially an ethical progress, and 
this moral virtue is the essential feature in the progress 
of all human civilization. Greater consolidation of 
society is the result of greater self-sacrifice and greater 
self-restraint being aimed at by all its members and as 
far as possible practised by them. It is not meant that 
the individual should enjoy no freedom and that he 
should not aim at his own pleasures. But what is 
meant is, that he need not be specially taught to do so. 
He enjoys freedom and pursues pleasure by a law of 
his own nature. Hence, for the up-keep of the 
society in which he lives and for his own happiness, 
self-sacrifice and self-restraint have to be distinctly set 
up as aims in relation to all his conduct. After a good 
training in self-restraint, each individual becomes 
qualified to enjoy freedom consistently with the 
like freedom of others. By virtue of the self- 
sacrifice and' self-restraint he has practised, he be¬ 
comes qualified to rise to the rank of a leader on any 
emergent occasion which the varying conditions of his 
society may develop, and may thus be instrumental in 
saving it from disorganisation or even from total des¬ 
truction. Hence self-sacrifice ought to be distinctly 
set up as the aim of conduct, though the limitations 
under which it need be practised may also be indicated. 
It is wrong to suppose that the whole world will come 
to an end, that life will become extinct, if sacrifice is 
set up as the end, if the self-accounting factor in the 
struggle for existence is not allowed to play its part io 
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lifers progress. What is contended is, that this factor 
being far too powerful to be overcome, the part that it 
can be allowed to play in civilized life can be success¬ 
fully played only when the counteracting factor of the 
struggle for the life of others is strengthened and 
allowed a free scope for operation. And this conception 
as we have said, is found in all the ethical ideals known 
to history. 

Even Secularism which starts from the standpoint 
of the individual’s pleasure, and which ignores the 
necessity of any religious sanction for morality, must 
recommend self-sacrifice and lay special stress on it 
too, as the pursuit of the individual’s own pleasure is 
natural to the individual and as no special motives 
need be supplied for the same, lb may perhaps formu¬ 
late the conditions or limitations under which alone 
such a self-sacrifice need be practised in order to allow 
full scope for the pursuit of pleasure. If, however, we 
understand the enlightened Utilitarian ideal to imply 
the sacrifice, on the part of every individual, of the 
immediate but fleeting pleasures and the pursuit of 
the more remote but lasting ones, then it is difficult to 
avoid what seems to be only the logical consequence 
of such a conception, viz., that the progressive expan¬ 
sion of the intellect must lead to the gradual discarding 
of the pleasures which were once regarded wrongly as 
worthy of pursuit, and must eventually take us to the 
highest bliss attainable which, in whatever manner it 
may be conceived, undoubtedly involves the greatest 
amount of self-sacrifice possible. 

The virtues recommended to be practised are all 
such as conduce to the willing renunciation of the 
pleasures of the lower self in favour of those that relate 
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to the higher self. Such is also the essence of the 
religious ideal in Hindu civilization. Mukti is know¬ 
ledge of the Brahman ; the knowledge of the Brahman 
is supreme bliss ; and it is attained by a renunciation 
of the pleasures which life can afiord, this being neces¬ 
sary for escaping from the pains which it can inflict. 
It is thus seen that the religious end is also self- 
sacrifice, though from a difierent point of view it is 
usually spoken of as self-realization. 

Self-sacrifice in smaller or greater amount being 
thus universally conceived to he the essential ethical 
element in all ideals of human progress, the ques¬ 
tion comes up for consideration, how far is it possible 
to know that the adoption in practice of a certain 
principle is, or is not, conducive the realization 
of the fittest social ideal ? Is individual reason com¬ 
petent to settle this fact ? If so, whose reason ? If 
not, how is the thing to be settled at all ? Now, 
whatever requires self-restraint and thus goes against a 
common tendency of human nature is apt to be thrown 
overboard and wholly discarded. Hence everything 
that is dictated by the individual's judgment as con¬ 
ducive to what seems good in his eyes cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as ethical. The ordinary individuars reason is 
in the course of development and cannot be relied on 
to give accurate results. Even in regard to matters 
which are very simple, it has been known more often 
to err than to hit at the right mark. The general 
knowledge at the disposal of the individual which is to 
constitute the basis of such judgments is far too scanty 
to enable him to take all possible views of the question, 
to consider it in all its relations. Secondly, the know¬ 
ledge of the history of the particular civilization in 
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relation to whose matters be ventures to form such 
judgments is usually apt to be vitiated by personal 
predilection. Thirdly, the knowledge of the history of 
the other civilizations that have been developing on 
other lines, which is necessary for comparison, contrast 
and verification is also invariably found to be tainted 
or wanting. Fourthly, the power to resist temptations, 
in the absence of which any judgment in regard to 
practical matters is apt to be warped by the unconscious 
importation into it of an undue selfish element, is not 
generally possessed to any appreciable extent. Fifthly 
seientific training in the deductive and inductive 
methods of research by the employment of which alone 
ethical and social problems can be solved and principles 
ascertained is found absolutely wanting. Sixthly, a 
knowledge of Psychology and Sociology which is so 
very essential for estimating the nature and amount 
of the various forces that are at work in society is not 
deemed an essential qualification for dealing with social 
questions by those that would venture to propose 
reforms for increasing the enjoyments of men and for 
diminishing their pains. In the absence of any one of 
these qualifications, no man has any right to force his 
individual judgment upon others and induce them to 
act in conformity with that judgment without waiting 
to receive confirmatory evidence of its accuracy from 
those that possess the qualification in which he is 
wanting. Men of light and leading, possessing most of 
these qualifications if not all, may co-operate, compare 
notes, supply each other’s deficiencies, and may thus be 
competent to arrive at correct practical principles and 
to estimate their value in relation to the Society’s ideal. 
But the unaided understanding of a single individual 
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is utterly incompetent to deal with social questions in 
any satisfactory manner. It is not denied that now 
and then an astute individual may perceive that a cer¬ 
tain social organ is out of joint and needs repair ; or 
that certain parts have outgrown the rest so that a 
little chafing, pruning, or embellishing has to be done. 
But the method of accomplishing these things without 
causing unnecessary misery, without paving the way 
for a relapse into the primitive state of pure selfishness 
which is sure to disorganise and destroy the very foun¬ 
dations of society, without oSending against the genius 
ot the civilization, that is a task which is, in our opini¬ 
on. beyond any particular individual’s powers to ap¬ 
prehend and to execute. Even when men of the right 
sort join together, the methods that they may chalk out 
cannot be put into execution unless men’s minds are 
previously prepared for adopting the proposed change 
No reformer can ever succeed unless a general feeling 
is first cultivated in favour of the reforms which he 
wishes to introduce ; and then, if the movement is sec 
on foot, it will not be said that the good that is intend¬ 
ed to be achieved by the proposed reforms is more 
than counterbalanced by the total of misery that might 
be caused by means of their introduction. In the light 
of his own unaided reason, a man may feel thoroughly 
convinced that a certain reform is urgently needed for 
restoring a certain preponderance of good over evil in 
society ; but he does not thereby become entitled to 
carry it out at once even as far as he can do so. 
GouTiige oj conviction in such matters seems to 
be utterly meaningless. A young reformer feels 
that he is right in thinking that widow remarriage 
is good for his society, and straightway proceeds to 
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marry a young widow, because, as it is explained, 
he has the courage of his conviction. This kind 
of misapplication of a wholesome virtue is most 
pernicious and demoralising. It may here be asked, 
suppose a man who is best qualified to judge in such 
matters thinks that a certain reform is urgently needed 
but finds that he cannot secure the co-operation of the 
people, how is he to behave ? Is he not to act out his 
conviction ? As already pointed out, he ought to move 
in the matter of educating those around him to see the 
necessity of the reform in the same way in which he 
has himself been educaled to see it. Let him act out 
hiff conviction if he likes ; out he must bow to the 
decision of his community, and suffer what wrath they 
may inflict upon him. It is difficult to subject oneself 
to restraints, but it is easy to break through them. If 
a restraint has to be broken through in order, as it may 
be said, to maintain the preponderance of good over 
evil in society, it must be done only after providing 
that in the act itself other evils are not involved, such 
as are apt to produce in the long run quite the opposite 
result. Let not any man therefore confidently say 
that in working out a reform he is exercising the cour¬ 
age of his conviction. Individual reason cannot be 
permitted to mould of itself the convictions and 
practices of mankind as a whole. Where there is really 
so much difficulty in knowing certainly that our convic¬ 
tions are correct, as there is in the case of all serious 
social problems connected with the life and character of 
any great and long-lived civilisation, it is safer to rely 
on the collective wisdom of the Community as a whole 
than on the authority of the individual’s reason. We 
cannot conclude better than by quoting from a chapter 
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in Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, where the author 
who is now the Prime Minister of England discusses at 
length the relative claims of Authority and Reason on 
the convictions and conduct of mankii^d. “ Suppose 
for a moment a community of which each member 
should deliberately set himself to the task of throwing 
off so far as possible all prejudices due to education ; 
where each should consider it his duty critically to 
examine the grounds whereon rest every positive enact¬ 
ment and every moral precept which he has been accus¬ 
tomed to obey ; to dissect all the great loyalties which 
make social life possible, and all the minor conventions 
which help to make it easy ; and to weigh out with 
scrupulous precision the exact degree of assent which in 
each particular case the results of this process might 
seem to justify. To say that such a community, if it 
acted upon the opinions thus arrived at, would stand 
but a poor chance in the struggle for existence, is to 
say far too little. It could never even begin to be ; 
and if by a miracle it was created, it would without 
doubt immediately resolve itself into its constituent 
elements.” 
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WOMAN S LIFE IN THE ARTA HOME. 

BY PROF. K. SUNDARARAMA AIYAR, M.A. 


S ELF-PORGE'rFULNESS and self-denial form the 
keynote to the position which woman occupies in 
the Arya home. As daughter, as sister, as wife, and as 
mother, the Arya woman lives to make the home 
a temple of peace, purity, and patience. The privilege 
of loving service is all she asks for, and yet the un¬ 
questionable fact stares us in the face that her influence 
in the home is at least as great as that exercised by her 
Western compeer under a civilisation widely difierent in 
aim and aspect. The secret of this influence lies in her 
beautiful life of self-devotion to all that makes for the 
best interests of her home and for the preservation of 
its prosperity and serenity. He who loses his life 
shall find it.” “ Enjoy life by resignation.” The Arya 
woman offers the most impressive exemplification of the 
eternal truth of these words of ancient wisdom. 

This sweet and strong disposition to self-sacrifice is 
partly the product of the long evolution of character 
which has taken place in accordance with the precept 
of the sacred law (dharma) which assigns to woman in 
every stage of life a position of dependence,—upon the 
father during girlhood, upon the husband in middle age, 
and upon the son in advanced life ; it is also partly the 
causal basis of the sabred precept itself, for woman^s 
capacity for suffering and service is as much a part of 
her nature as her physical weakness and her inclination 
to live more in the present than in the future. It is the 
peculiar—the transcendent—merit of our sacred law 
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in its pristine purity that it follows the course of nature 
and reality in its regulation for the organisation of the 
home and society. That the nature of woman makes 
for this life of loving service even at the price and risk 
of suffering is admitted throughout the civilised world* 
and we know of no aocietj* in which any appreciable 
number of women have distinguished themselves by 
a life of action, originating ip the irrepressible exercise 
of strength and vigour. In the absence of the endow¬ 
ments of nature needed for the growth of a self-con¬ 
scious personality, it is certainly to be expected that law 
and custom should lay hold of the beautiful womanly 
gift of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice and give it 
the environment needed for its perfect development, 
luz., a life of honourable dependence on man. 

Honourable dependence, certainly! For the depen¬ 
dence of woman in the Arya home does not mean a life 
either of rank ignorance, or of slavish subjection. It is 
freely supposed and assumed, first, that Arya women 
have no knowledge of any kind on any matter of prac¬ 
tical importance for our race, and, secomlhj, that they 
are merely sb many chattels or beasts of burden utilised 
for their own purposes by a race of exceptionally brutal 
and savage men. On both these points—as on several 
others—it is well that the truth should be made known, 
and that as often as possible. But before dwelling on 
these points it is well to mention one great fact which 
necessarily imposes limitations on the life, ideals and 
occupations of Hindu women. . We, Aryas, believe as 
already stated, that, as a life of dependence—not one 
of degradation or slavery—is the only one natural and 
worthy for women, their interests, their acquisitions, 
their activities, their opportunities for earning 
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distinction, should be confined to the home. We believe 
that if women engage in social activities and avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities for earning wealth or renown, 
which the wider sphere of public life oflers, this state of 
dependence which is so valuable in our eyes and so 
suited to her essential disposition can no longer be a 
reality. Let us now take up the two points mentioned 
above. 

Are our women kept ignorant of what they need to 
know for fulfilling worthily the functions appropriate to 
the sphere of life allotted to them by sacred law and by 
custom sanctified by ages of observance ? If they are, 
no doubt great blame would attach to the Aryas and to 
the authorities they follow in ordering their homes. 
The home being the only recognised sphere of women’s 
work and influence, we find that, as a matter of fact, 
they know all that is essential for housekeeping. They 
may not know the scientiAc principles of sanitation, 
cookery theology, aesthetics, ethics, music and so on. 
But they know a number of elementary and essential 
rules as to how to keep the house and its surroundings 
clean ; they can prepare the simple meals which form the 
daily fare of the Ar\a home; they are well acquainted 
with the Arya decalogue; they know the leading leligi- 
ous ceremonials in which they are to take part with 
their husbands, or by themselves, to the minutest detail; 
they know how to adorn and furnish up their homes on 
festival days according to the simple and traditional 
methods which are still current and common in our 
society, such as, tor instance, drawing Kolams, etc.; 
they know, either by direct study or by hearing 
sacred recitations, the leading Itihasas or traditions re¬ 
garding the divine incarnations and the teachings of the 
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sages regarding the duties of daily life ; they can sing 
the songs which are appropriate to the parts they have 
to play during marriages and other festive occasions, and 
several are also taught the musical art more elaborately 
and twlly and in this manner the list may be indefinitely 
prolonged. It is nothing but a gross fiction or calumny 
to assert that, because Arya girls do not receive such 
an education as is calculated to convert them into, 
like many ot our boys, discontented quill-drivers, 
verbose platform-speakers, briefless lawyers and rapid 
social reformers, they are necessarily kept ignorant 
and are engaged in leading useless and abomina¬ 
ble lives. Even as matters stand, there are many 
really capable women who are the ornaments and 
guardian-angels of our homes and command the 
genuine respect of all their near relatives, even though 
their names are quite unknown to the outside world for 
the simple reason that they do not care to be known 
and their interests lie altogether in a sphere of life 
with which it is, in their view and in ours, nothing 
short of impertinence for the outside world to concern 
itself. But the great majority of respectable Arya 
women are quite satisfied with a humbler limit of 
attainable knowledge, for that is quite sufficient for the 
due performa»ice of their functions within the house¬ 
hold. 

Secondly, is it true that Arya women are kept in a 
position of intolerable subjection akin to that of the 
Negro slave ? Not at all. Whoever truly knows the 
Arya home knows well that woman’s influence is all in 
all in settling all the most important transactions of 
our domestic life. It is worth our while to state some 
of the facts so as to enable those who wish to know the 
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truth to judge for themselves how far the chattel theory 
of Arya womanhood holds good. In the determination 
of matrimonial alliances woman’s voice is decisive. In 
these days we hear frequent complaints that in Hindu 
marriages the area for choice is so strictly limited that 
parents have much ado in selecting suitable bride- 
grooms for their daughters. Do .ve not owe it to the 
fact that a thousand and one considerations of caste, 
family reputation, domestic custom, personal predilec¬ 
tion, &c,, influence our women in making a choice ? 
All the new enlightenments of the educated pater¬ 
familias are powerless against the determined and con¬ 
founding conservatism of the commiserated and 
despised chattel, Jt is true, of course, that the husband 
is the lord and prophet of the Arya wife ; and indeed 
there may be cases where liis will determines all for 
good or evil, as sometimes happens especially with our 
modern educated men with their new-fangled ideas of 
chivalry and progress. But we are here to point out 
the actualities of our traditional home-life, and it is 
nothing but the plain unvarnished truth that, by her 
strict observance of the injunction as to self-effacement, 
the Arya matron has, paradoxically enough, risen to 
unquestionable dominance in the conduct of the home. 
Next, the scale of domestic expenditure in almost all 
Hindu homes is determined by the dominating voice of 
women. House-keeping .is here as elsewhere the 
special provirjce of womankind, and often our new men 
have been known to struggle for years without success 
before the family tradition jealously guarded by the 
women of the household can be set aside so as to adopt 
a standard of living more in consonance with their 
altered circumstances of prosperity. Then, the reli- 
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gioua life of the household is, in an especial manner 
guarded and dictated by our women in accordance with 
the family traditions so dear to their conservative 
instincts. The modern educated man’s radicalisms 
and agnosticisms fade away into dim phosphorescense 
before the luminous apparition of a determined Hindu 
woman’s pious devotion to her ancestral rites, customs, 
and beliefs. There are dailj^ fortnightly, and annual 
ceremoiiies in each Hindu household, and divine 
worship has also to be daily offered according to estab¬ 
lished forms. All these matters are entirely controlled 
by woman’s will. Even the modernised Hindu 
pater-familias has to countenance them and often also to 
take his part in them, like a willing tool in the 
manipulating hand of the strong and skilled workman. 
Lastly, it is still true that the patronage which Indian 
medical science and Indian arts and manufactures of 
diverse sorts are still receiving in our homes, is due to 
the unwavering conservatism of our women in matters 
relating to their own personal convenience. 

More knowledge, more freedom,—is the cry of the 
social reformer. Yes, by all means. But the know¬ 
ledge and freedom you give to our women must be such 
as are suited to our social aims and domestic ideals. 
That which is suited to the women of the West is not 
necessarily suited to those of the East. That social 
development in the West has taken a course far difier- 
ent from ours in response to peculiar requirements and 
environments is a fact admitted on all hands. So the 
education and usages which lead to social progress in 
Europe may lead—we shall not be wrong in holding 
that they must lead—to moral degradation and social 
dislocation here, if not also to serious disasters like 
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those which happened to Roman Society by the inva¬ 
sions of the Teutonic barbarians, or to the ancient 
Persian nation by the Macedonian conquest. This is 
a world in which all true progress is conditioned by the 
necessary limitations of time, place, race, and historical 
antecedents. To be rid of our past will be as easy as 
to achieve the impossible ; to attempt to reverse it will 
prove as foolish as the attempt to restore it ; to ignore 
it altogether and to begin our course anew as if we 
have a perfectly clean slate before us, will be to lose 
safety and to court future disaster. We can only have 
a slow course of conservative reform. But our social 
reformers, so-called, have ruined the cause of true 
reform by attempting to closely imitate the social 
customs and ideals of Western nations. To convert and 
degrade our women into graduates and platform- 
speakers, to introduce European ideas of comfort and 
happiness into our homes, insist on having here that 
social equality and familiarity of the sexes which exer¬ 
cises such a curiously predominant influence in 
determining the character and destinies of European 
societies—these and similar changes which the reform 
party in India are sworn to bring in will simply 
destroy the essential and fundamental basis of Hindu 
society and rid it of every element of human character 
in which we are superior to the people of the West, 
The excellence of Hindu society lies in the beautiful 
strength of its passivity, and surely it can be trusted 
to preserve itself against the insidious attempt of 
European civilisation to destroy the sources of the 
vitality of our ancient race. 



SANSKRIT LEARNING IN INDIA ^ 

(BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARI PRASAD SAvSTRI, M. A.) 


O N December of last year, the Prize Day of the Sans¬ 
krit College, Calcutta, was heH, the Hon’hle 
Mr. T. RaleigVi, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta presiding. The following is the main 
portion of the speech of the Principal:— 

Sanskrit has a vast literature. The works in Sans¬ 
krit greatly outnumber those in Greek and Latin put 
together. In a catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. published 
in 1891 the number of single works amounts to 32,000 
and several thousands have been brought to notice since 
then. With the progress of civilization not only the 
various Provinces of the Indian Empire but also the 
countries of Tibet, China, Japan, Central Asia, Mongo¬ 
lia, and even the backward Indo-Chinese Peninsula add 
to our knowledge of Sanskrit and Sanskritic Works. 

This literatiire requires careful study, because in it 
are written the scriptures of three great religious sys¬ 
tems of the world, namely, Hinduism, Northern Bud¬ 
dhism, and Digambara Jainism, not to say anything of 
the scriptures of Southern Buddhism and Sevetambara 
Jainism and of the numerous religious sects of India, 
which are never well understood without a thorough 
mastery of the Sanskrit language and its literature. Of 
the religious literatures written in Sanskrit proper one 

Address ot The Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta at the 
distribution of prizes held in December 1902, under the presidency 
of the Hon’hle Mr, Raleigh, Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, 
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is the most ancient going back, by the lowest calcula¬ 
tion, to the fifteenth century before Christ, and the 
other has the widest currency in Northern Asia. If 
the scriptures of a religion can give importance to a 
language, the importance of Sanskrit is unquestionable. 

But religion is not the only subject on which Sans¬ 
krit bases its claim to importance. It has a vast scien¬ 
tific and a vast arts literature, taking the word arts in 
the widest acceptance of the term, including poetry, 
drama, fiction, philosophy, history, tradition, including 
divine, human, domestic and social law and the law of 
the lawyers. 

As regards science, the Indiana did all they could by 
observation and observation alone. Experiments were 
just dawning upon them when their country was over¬ 
whelmed by the Muhammadan conquest. In the 
medical science of the Hindus, in which no trace has 
yet been discovered of any foreign influence, more than 
400 works have been traced by my friend Dr. Cordier 
now working at Pondichery, and the Indian medical 
science is now a subject of admiration and study in 
Europe. What progress they made in Chemistry is 
now a subject of investigation by an eminent professor 
of a neighbouring college. In pure Mathematics they 
are not only the early teachers of the world but they 
made eminent progress though they have been far 
outstripped by modern discoveries and researches in 
Europe. In Astronomy they not only made a begin¬ 
ning but with the help ofthe Yavanas made a substan¬ 
tial progress and they were making steady advance 
when the Muhammadan conquest overtook them. They 
have now been left behind by the discoveries and 
inventions of the past four centuries in Europe. From 
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Vrihat Sanhita and other works it appears that they 
made a beginning in various departments of physical 
science so far as observation was concerned and made 
many bold speculations, though they have been greatly 
surpassed by the Scientists of modern Europe. 

The stupendous temples of Southern India, the 
living pictures of Bhubaneswar and the beautiful paint¬ 
ings in the caves on the Godavary, show what fine pro¬ 
gress they made in architecture, sculpture, and paint¬ 
ing. They had their books on all these subjects. Their 
great progress in fine arts is attested by the fact that they 
enumerated these arts as 64, and all these 64 had each 
its literature. I have seen works on dancing, acting, 
mimicry and so forth. Their dramaturgy had a consi¬ 
derable literature. 

But the branches of knowledge in which they achiev¬ 
ed great eminence are philosophy, poetry and science 
of language. It is generally said that the Hindus have 
six systems of Philosophy. But the six is a misnomer. 
Madbava in the fourteenth century enumerates sixteen 
different systems but modern research has discovered 
many more, each with a distinct aim, with a distinct 
object, and a distinct method of reasoning ; the study of 
Hindu Philosophy has only just dawned in Europe and 
it is with pardonable pride that the Indian Brahmaiias 
observe that eminenc European thinkers give their 
philosophy the highest place in transcendental specula¬ 
tions of the world. 

Indian poetry fired the imagination even of the great¬ 
est poet of Europe in the 19th century, who, however, 
had seen only a very faint translation of one or two 
works of Sanskrit Poetry. 

In linguistic speculations India always bad a high 
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place and as soon as these speculations reached Europe 
it gave rise to what is called the science of language, 
one of the greatest achieven>ents of Europe in the 19th 
century, the eminent initiators of which ackriowledge 
their unequivocal obligation to Sanskrit. 

History is the only branch of knowledge in which the 
Indians are said to have been deficient and the blatno 
is considered to be well deserved. But history began 
to be written so far back as 610 A. D. and recent re¬ 
searches have brought to light many works of local and 
contemporary history. 

-Indian law books began to be written immediately 
after the Vedas ; the oldest extant is said to have been 
written 1000 years before Christ. They were at 
first in the aphoristic form. Then they were written 
in verse in which form most of the original law books 
are found. Then there were commentaries and at last 
came codification. It is impossible to say how many 
difierent codes were made out of the old materials. 
The law began to be codified as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury and almost in every country there was a code. 
Some countries again changed their codes more than 
once ; so the law codes themselves form a vast body of 
of literature. 

I am perhaps taxing the patience of my audience by 
too lengthy an enumeration of the Sciences and Arts in 
Sanskrit and I must now bring it to an end. 

English education in India by introducing the ad¬ 
vanced methods of scientific study, by initiating histo¬ 
rical investigations and by fostering wider acquaintance 
of various countries, their peoples, their sciences and 
their thoughts, has done a service to India the value 
of which cannot be overestimated. India will remain 
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ever indebted to those eminent men who initiated the 
bold idea of educating the children oi India in English. 
But in doing bo they thought they were working on a 
carte blanche and took no notice of what India already 
possessed and so while English education received 
Government patronage, Sanskrit was left to the Pandits 
single-handed. That they have succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing it so long is a credit to them. 

But they are labouring under a great disadvantage. 
There are two classes of learned men now in India— 
The Pandits and the Univerj^ity men, but they are 
mutually exclusive of each other. The Pandits would 
see nothing in University men but the destroyers of 
their old religious, social, and donrestic order and the 
University men would see nothing but unflinching up¬ 
holders of old social and domestic abuses in the Pan¬ 
dits. Mutal sympathy is absolutely wanting. A 
Pandit may sometimes bean admirer of an University 
man or the system under which he is trained or' an 
University man may be an admirer of a Pandit or of 
the system under which he is educated, but without 
mutual study such admiration is a blind admiration 
and is often apt to w(»rk mischief. 

There is only one institution in all India where 
such a mutual study is possible and that is the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. It was started at a time when the 
policy was to educate Indian people in Indian classics 
with English as a subsidiary study, and it has fortu¬ 
nately survived so many educational revolutions in the 
Empire and is now entering the 79th year of its exist¬ 
ence. Here Young Hindu lads begin their Sanskrit 
and their English at the lowest of their school classes 
and pass through all the University examinations up 
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to the B. A. and pass through an examination system 
of the College and then appear at the M. A. Examina¬ 
tion in Sanskrit, and become an M. A. in Sanskrit- 
The College examinations are by no means easy tests 
and they embrace all English subjects plus several 
papers in Sanskrit. There are thre»^ such tt^sts; one in 
the second class of the School Department, one in the 
first year class of the College Department; and the last 
in the third year class. Jt no doubt is a strain on the 
students and it is a matter of congratulation that we 
get students at all. Some wonder that the Sanskrit 
College is not a large institution with several hundred 
students. But the difficulties and the strain retard 
many from joining’ it. 

There are two classes of men who would gladly 
join it and study with eminent success, but they are 
unfortunately too poor, and cannot bear the cost of 
living in a costly city like Calcutta ; namely the chil¬ 
dren of the Pandits and Vaidyas. and these are for many 
centuriec accustomed to a subsidised education and to 
them to incur cost for education is a strange novelty 
This College is likely to produce eminent results if 
there is a free hostel in which at least 50 students can 
be boarded and lodged. 

The institution has a College and a School Depart¬ 
ment and it is affiliated to the Calcutta University^ 
which makes no concession to the hard-working students 
of this institution by relaxing in their favour the hard 
and fast rule of having many compulsory subjects. 
It has an Oriental Department in which stu¬ 
dents qualify themselves for the Government Sanskrit 
Examinations; the Adya and Madhya and the Upadhi. 
There is no special allotment of P rofessors tor this 
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department; the Professors of the College lecture here 
too. There are 21 groups of subjects in which a San¬ 
skrit student may get this Upadhi or title and we have 
arrangements for teaching 7 of these groups and our 
present Director of Public instruction, Mr. A. Pedler, 
F.R.S.,C I.E , is doing his best to arrange for the teach¬ 
ing of a few groups more to make the Oriental Depart¬ 
ment a model Tol in this Provir>ce. We have arrar^ge- 
ments for drill and for drawing; arid the formation of 
a gymnasium has been proposed. We are now teach¬ 
ing two groups of M. A. subjects with a great strain on 
the professorial staff who have often to work 4 and 5 
hours a day, more than this we are at present not in a 
position to do. A considerable portion of my time is 
taken up with the research scholars two in number, 
one of whom is studying paleography and the other in¬ 
vestigating the Vaishnava Literature. 

The Principal of the Sanskrit College is also the 
Registrar of the Sanskrit Examinations which are con¬ 
ducted by the Sanskrit Professors of this College with 
the help ot experts from tolSy under his direct supervi¬ 
sion and under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. The popularity of these examinations is 
evinced by the fact that undergraduates and graduates 
of the Calcutta University and Acijaryas and Sastris of 
Benares and Lahore, and even the Mahavidvate of dis¬ 
tant Mysore have begun to appear at these examina¬ 
tions. Last year 162 students appeared at the Upadhi 
Examination of whom 62 passed, 1024 appeared at the 
Madhya Examination of whom 362 passed and 2643 
appeared at the Adya Examination of whom 655 passed. 
In these examinations one student takes up one sul> 
ject only and the taking of many subjects is unknown. 



THE MISSION OF THE PANDIT * 

(By Prof. M. RANGACHARIAR, M.A.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PANDITS. 

I N congratulating you, the students of the Sanskrit 
College, i arn particularly anxious to impress 
upon your minds the serious nature of the responsibility 
which is sure to devolve upon you in your life as form¬ 
ing in your own time a part of the body of the Sans¬ 
krit-educated orthodox men in the Hindu community. 
To“ succeed well in the study of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy, to become well acquainted with the vari¬ 
ous phases of Hindu religious thought, and to be 
honoured in the assembly of pandits and the courts 
of kings are all certainly aims which are worth of your 
ambition. But there is a higher aim than all these 
which none of you ought to ignore. 

It is a fairly well recognised fact that what con¬ 
stitutes the essential excellence of Hindu civilisation is 
very largely associated with the development of Hindu 
religion. The one treasure of which Hindu civilization 
may well be proud is what we are all accustomed to 
call by the name of our Sanatana-Dharma. Different 
countries are generally seen to be famous for different 
kinds of achievements in history : some are famous for 
political achievements, some formiiitary, some for com¬ 
mercial,and some for industrial achievements, and so on. 
India’s famous achievement is in the wonderful social 

* Translation of a speech delivered in Tamil at the annual distri¬ 
bution of prizes to the students of the Sanskrit Collejre, Sreeperum- 
budur, near Madras. 
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organisation of her racially varied population, and in 
the evolving of a universal and cosmopolitan system of 
religion which is highly tolerant and inclusive. Indeed, 
in so far as sharing the inheritance of wealth is con¬ 
cerned, the world is full of men who are anxiously 
willing to undertake that responsibility, or as we say 
in Sanskrit ariha day ados are only too many. But 
when it comes to share the inheritance of duty, the 
men who are willing to undertake such a responsibility 
are few and far between; in other words, dharma 
dayadas as we speak of them in Sanskrit are always 
too few. Students who are trained to appreciate 
the wealth of wisdom that is found in Sanskrit 
literature, and who, by such training, come to 
occupy a religiously honoured position in Hindu 
society are indeed the dharma dayadas of the 
ancient Bishis and Acharyas of India through whom 
has flowed out for all time the stream of India's 
philosophic and religious life. To safeguard this 
inherited wealth of wisdom, to increase its usefulness 
and value, and to hand it on to future generation in a 
condition of progressive improvement may, therefore, 
be seen to constitute the function in life of such of you 
as wish to become honoured pandits and teachers of 
religion in the working out of your own lives. 

The responsibility of inheriting the wealth of 
wisdom, handed down to the ancient Vedic seers and 
sages, as well as by the many later saintly teachers 
and philosophers, must have always been enormously 
great. But there are certain peculiar circumstances in 
the history of our country now which make the burden 
of that responsibility much greater than it could ever 
have been. We all know that times have changed, 
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and know also that it is taught in the Mahabharata 
that the king who rules over us is invariably the cause 
of the change in the times. Raja Jcalasya karanam. 
Ever since the Mahomedans came to India and 
exercised political authority therein, the old regulations 
found in the sacred laws of the Hindus in respect of 
the duties of sovereignty have not been in actual 
operation, as they were in the days when Hindu 
Kshatriya kings ruled over the land. Our present 
Emperor is himself a Christian in religion, and British 
rule is not therefore based on the 8mriti law of India, 
in so far as the organisation of politics is concerned. I 
do not mention this to be in any way a defect of 
modern British politics. On the other hand, if you 
think for yourselves you will be able to find out soon 
that the non-theocratic and scientifically temporal 
character of the organisation of British politics in 
India is in our present situation one of its chiefest 
recommendations. My object in mentioning this to 
you is to enable you to see how, owing to the 
dissociation of politics from religion and social regula¬ 
tions, the duty of maintaining well the religion and the 
social order of the people has devolved upon the people 
themselves. They have now to do it without obtaining 
any direct help from the state and its power to exercise 
authority efiectively. 

That in this situation the moral responsibility of 
the pandit to the Hindu community is of a seriously 
weighty character may at once be made out with a 
little calm reflection. There is another change in the 
situation that has come upon us in a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate manner. I refer to the struggle which Mahome- 
danism and Christianity are naw carrying on against 
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the ancient Sanatana^Dharma of this land. That even 
before the days of the advent of the Mussalmans into 
India there were religious struggles in the country is 
an undoubted fact of history. The older struggle of 
Hinduism against Buddhism and against Jainism w.as 
in character different from the modern struggle of 
Hinduism with Islam and Christianity. This difference 
lies chiefly in the fact that, while Buddhism and 
Jainism took no note of any revealed religious Scrip¬ 
ture, both Christianity and Islam are founded like 
Hinduism upon Scriptures which are considered to be 
divinely revealed; and these new religions further 
claim that their Scriptures possess a higher ethical and 
religious value than the Vedic and other Scriptural 
works of the Hindus. Nay more, their missionaries 
are actively engaged in propagandiscic work, those of 
Christianity even more than those of Islam. Owing 
to the supineness of the privileged pandits and 
priests who are responsible for the proper exercise of 
the social and religious authority of the Hindu 
people, the propagandistic work of the missionaries 
of these aggressive religions is seen to produce 
an appreciable number of conversions, particularly 
among the lower classes of the Hindu communi¬ 
ty. A.n intelligent writer has recently observed 
in one of our English journls in connection with 
this situation of affairs that it looks as though the 
foot of the elephant were in the mouth of the crocodile. 
Things may not be quite so serious as yet, neverthe¬ 
less it is time enough that the leaders of religious 
thought among us bestirred themselves so as to be 
able fairly to meet the forces of our new situation. In 
matters connected with our religious and social affairs, 
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it is the voice of the pandit and priest that is endowed 
with the sanctioning power of authority. They are as 
it were the custodians of the popular conscience. 
Such of us as have received English education have by 
the very fact of our being the recipients of such an edu¬ 
cation become disqualified to bear the burden of this 
kind of social and religious responsibility. Some of us 
may know some Sanskrit and may even have the 
authority of Scripture as well as of reason on our side, 
still our opinious are incapable of telling against the 
opinion of a purely Sanskrit-knowing clergyman in the 
community. I sometimes think how wonderful it is 
that we are easily relieved of such a serious burden ; 
and the relief that we so receive necessarily makes the 
burden on the shoulders of the pandit heavier than it 
would otherwise be. Here again there is another 
reason why those who study the religious and secular 
literature in Sanskrit with the object of equipping them¬ 
selves to become pandits and the honoured upholders 
of the Sanatana-Dharma of the Hindu people, have 
to realise well that they live in a period in the 
history of India when there is before them the largest 
possibility of either proving serviceable to their country 
and its civilisation or of miserabl)' failing in conducting 
their lives in the manner that is naturally expected of 
them. Your privileges are high in the social order of 
the Hindu community, and I therfore exhort you 
to remember that the exalted character of your 
privileges makes your responsibilities really onerous. 
You can no longer, like your ancestors in the 
line of Hindu religious learning, ignore the world 
outside of India, inasmuch as that the world 
has itself come to live in our country and to tel) 
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more or less eSecbively on our popular life and our 
civilisation. Therefore side by side with acquiring the 
knowledge of all that is worthy in Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, see that you also become acquainted 
with the past and present conditions of other peoples 
and civilisations in the various parts of the world. 
Such a comprehensive knowledge of human history 
and of the conditions of the outside world will enable 
you to understand your own religion and philosophy 
better than you can otherwise do. It will enable you 
to know yourself as others know you ; and by compar¬ 
ing yourself and the civilisation of your country with 
other peoples and their civilisations you will be in a 
position to understand what is lacking in the organi¬ 
sation of Hindu life and wherein that organisation is 
weak and defective. That none of you can discharge 
well the duties of your position in life as the custodians 
of Hindu popular conscience, without equipping your¬ 
self well with this kind of modern knowledge, appears 
to my mind to be self-evident. I do not want you to 
do anything which will take away from you the autho¬ 
rity of your clerical position in Hindu society, but 
what I want you to do is that you should so equip your¬ 
self as to be able in the modern conditions of Hindu 
life to exercise that authority in a perfectly upright 
manner, so as to help on your own moral and spiritual 
progress as well as the advancement of the welfare and 
happiness of the innumerable people, to minister to 
whom as a religious teacher and guide is indeed the 
proudest of your privileges. 

UNITY AMONG THE COMMUNITIES. 

There is one point more on which I wish to dwell a 
little before I conclude my remarks. Our modern 
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British Government which has rightly allowed perfect 
freedom to all religions in this land, so that each may 
work out its best in the cause of human progress has, 
curiously enough, served at the same time to strength¬ 
en the sense of unity among all the communities in 
the land. This sense of a large popular unity is not 
altogether new to India, The old VaTn iBrama Dharma, 
as interpreted by Vyasa in the Mahabharata, laid down, 
as it were the foundation of this unity. Vyasa recog¬ 
nises caste by birth as well as caste by quality ; and he 
has declared that in every caste as determined by 
birth we may find all castes as determined by quality. 
In this way in the genetic Brahminical caste, there 
exist all the four castes qualitatively, as much as in the 
genetic Sudra caste there may exist similarly all the 
four qualitative castes. We thus arrive at a Brah- 
rainical Sudra as easily and as rationally as we arrive at 
a Sudraic Brahmin ; and when the Vedanta declares 
that all men are fit to obtain the salvation or Moksha, it 
relies very little indeed on the consideration of caste 
by birth. Thus it was preached thousands of years ago 
in India that from the standpoint of religion and 
Mok^ihanW men of all ranks and racial orgin are equal. 
This idea of religious unity has been extended even fur¬ 
ther than this. In India it has been made to cover the 
whole of humanity irrespective of all differences in race 
and creed. All men in all ways follow my path ; in 
whatever form one wishes to worship Me, in that same 
form do I give one his firm faith ”—are teachings given 
by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavadgita, Therefore we, on 
our part, need have no quarrel of any kind either with 
the Mussalman or with the Christian : and while we 
may thus fraternally sympathise with and be helpful 
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to all honest and earnest religious endeavour in the 
land, we need not feel that the barriers of caste among 
us necessarily make for unhealthy separation. In the 
Bhagavadgita the caste barrier seems to be intended 
merely to prevent Varna-Sanlcara, that is, to prevent 
intermarriage between racially unsuited communities. 
There is no other kind of difference which is so far 
as I know therein taught to be obligatorily upheld. 
I therefore maintain that the conditions of modern 
British rule have only tended to strengthen this 
feeling of amity and this bond of unity among us; 
and under these new cricurnstances, he would be a 
great sinner indeed who does anything to thwart 
the development of this growing sense of friendliness 
and unity among the people of the land. The 
ordinary pandit’s tendency is I am sorry to say, 
more to rely upon the elements of difference than upon 
elements of the unity. This I hold to be a serious 
mistake, not merely because it contradicts the spirit 
of the age but largely because it tends to weaken the 
power of our ancient heritage of Sanatana Dharma so 
as to make it appear disorganised and unacceptably 
repulsive, This danger of weakness we can guard 
against, only if we make our sympathies and sense 
of unity grow stronger day by day. 

Let us remember that we are all followers of the 
same religion derived from the same source of 
divine revelation, and let us in remembering 
this sink all our minor differences in all our mutual re¬ 
lations. Otherwise, the fabric of Hindu civilisation 
cannot endure in safety in the midst of the new condi¬ 
tions into which we and our posterity are tending. 
That the strengthening of this sense of unity is possible 
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is now Strongly borne in upon my mind by what 
the Vaisya supporters and managers of this College 
are doing in the way of resuscitating Hindu religious 
culture and Sanskrit secular learning. Of old it was 
arranged in India that the power of wisdom, the power 
of heroism and the power of wealth should not all become 
concentrated in any one individual or community in 
society. The justification of this arrangement lies in 
the fact that such a concentration would prevent these 
three different kinds of powers from acting as checks 
upon each other, and would thus lead to various in¬ 
scrutable and none the less unbearable forms of social 
tyranny. Where the power of wisdom and the 
power of heroism are at the disposal of the power of 
wealth (as some say it now is in Europe), the commer¬ 
cial spirit is sure to colour deeply both morality 
and politics. Some would even go further and 
say that even religion under such circumstances 
becomes quite commercial in spirit. An organis¬ 
ation of religion and society which is cal¬ 

culated to avoid the risk arising from the concen¬ 
tration of these three kinds of power just men¬ 
tioned is not at all to be lightly thought of, particularly 
when it is also remembered that each of these three 
powers is so ordered as to serve effectively the good of 
all in the society which is so organised. The wisdom 
of the Brahman, the heroism of the Kshatriya, the 
wealth and commercial enterprise of the Vaisya, and 
the industry and labour of the Sudra are all intended 
to serve the good of society as a whole ; and if it is 
borne in mind that in modern days the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra are all determined, 
except in so far as marriage is concerned, by consider- 
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ations of physical and moral qualifications more than 
by mere birth, even the most modern student of socio¬ 
logical science will find nothitig objectionable or in¬ 
jurious in such an arrangement. 

I am exceedingly glad that I have been enabled to 
see to-day so largely manifested before us all the help¬ 
fulness of the power of wealth to sustain and 
increase the power of wisdom ; and my prayer is 
that our friend Mr. Numberumal Ohettiyar, whom I 
consider to be the Dharma Dayada of the late 
Raghavachariyar,the earnest and self-sacrificing founder 
of this College, should long continue to cherish the 
work of this institution and to manage its affairs with 
efficiency having a high standard of usefulness before 
his mind. Unless such institutions come into existence 
in larger numbers in various parts of the country, and 
unless they are managed so as to equip pandits with 
modern knowledge as well as with their ancient learn¬ 
ing so as to make them suitable teachers of religion 
and morality in accordance with the needs of modern 
times, the future of Hindu civilisation cannot have 
anything like a bright prospect before it. And may 
the spirit of the great Ramanuja and the meaning of 
his work as a famous religious and social reformer in 
India inspire you and all of us here with courage to 
follow in his footsteps, and fill us with the hope that 
we too, by following his noble example, may make 
ourselves in some small way worthy of living well the 
life with which we have been blessed by God. 
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THE IDEAL IN EDUCATION * 

(BY PROFESSOR M. RANGACHARIAR, M. A.) 

T he lecturer said that the word “education” 
meant literally the drawing out of the inner poten¬ 
tialities of the person subjected to the process. It also 
meant, however, that there is a certain amount of instil¬ 
ling of power and perspicacity into the mind of the 
man educated. From his experience as a teacher it 
appeared to him that teachers often instilled more into 
the pupil than they educed out of him. Looking at 
the question in both these aspects,they found that educa¬ 
tion did not only mean the training of an individual 
in such a manner as made him effectively manifest 
all the powers he had within himself, but it also 
meant the fitting up of that person in relation to his 
environments in such a manner as to make him, as it 
were, heir to the accumulated experience of the human 
race. Tiie history of such an education really began 
with that of literature, as indeed literature had all the 
aspirations and ideals of various civilisations and socie¬ 
ties embodied in it. Before the origin of literature 
there was certainly in operation the education that 
nature was herself capable of imparting. But in this 
education the wisdom as well as the experience of one 
did not go far to help another. Those that came after 
had to begin the process of acquiring wisdom and ex¬ 
perience almost where those who went before had had 
to begin. No one generation of men and women could 
convey much moral benefit to another which succeeded 
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it. The advent of literature into the field of human 
civilisation changed at once this state of affairs. One 
of the most important ends that education now served 
has to enable a man to acquire for himself the accumu¬ 
lated experience of mankind with all its aspirations and 
aims and the results of all its previous observation and 
inference. If that was one among the chief aims of 
all education, it must be easy for them to see that the 
scope of education has been expanding with the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation ; in other words, the quantity of the 
experience of the human race had become certainly 
much more now than it had ever been before. The 
scope of education had become widened to so great an 
extent in modern times that the whole problem of edu¬ 
cation might be said to have become quite cosmopoli¬ 
tan and international. The modern education which 
they were receiving in this country was, for instance, 
much wider in scope, more comprehensive and interna¬ 
tional in charactei* than the ideal of education known 
to them from of old. The aim which the problem of 
education had to keep in view had now come neces¬ 
sarily to comprise the whole of humanity, subject of 
course to the local limitations imposed on the existing 
system of education by tradition, nationality, politics 
and such other causes. Education to be ideally perfect 
and to suit the international and cosmopolitan charac¬ 
ter of literature and science, must now have as its aim 
the study of the whole of humanity. 

The question of the ideal in education had in this 
manner become very wide and comprehensive in these 
modern days. Englishmen cannot now ignore French 
and German thought and literature, nor even can 
Russia ignore effectively British thought and literature. 
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India, Persia, Japan and China are all being made to 
contribute to the ideall}" cosmopolitan culture ot the 
world-embracing civilisation of to-day. 

This would show how difficult this problem of the 
ideal in education had become, and how that ideal, 
although it had varied with time, place, and circumstan¬ 
ces, had had a tendency to become more and more 
comprehensive in its contents as well as in its aims. 
Nevertheless, in solving this problem now we had the 
great advantage ot the guidance that might be derived 
from an examination of the various ideals propounded 
by various philosophic minds at various times in the 
history of the world. The ideal of education had 
indeed been propounded by ancient, mediaeval and 
modern philosophers and when the various ideals pro¬ 
pounded by various thinkers at various periods and places 
were examined in detail, they were found to be not at 
all in full agreement with one another. Some ideals 
were political, others religious and others, like the 
modern ones, were secular and scientific. They must 
try to find out what common feature there was under¬ 
lying these several apparently conflicting ideals. 
What struck him as a common feature of all these ideals 
was this, namely, that in all these ideals they found an 
endeavour to make the best of the capacity of the 
individual, while he was also kept in harmonious rela¬ 
tion to his historic environment. Thus they would find 
on examination that all these ideals were largely the 
reflection ol the historical conditions of the age in which 
they had been propounded ; thus the conditions of the 
hour and the place had largely determined the aim of 
the educational ideal. In all these ideals, the endea¬ 
vour to make the best ot the capacity of the individual 
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while training him to be in complete harmony with 
his historic environment was the one distinctly notice¬ 
able end kept in view. One would therefore be justified 
in saying that that system of education was the most 
ideally perfect which tried to secure such an end. The 
ideal in education must, however, vary from time, for 
the reason that the environni»^nt into which an indivi¬ 
dual was born varied from tin\e to time. The environ- 
jnent of thn days of Vasishta and Viswamitra was not 
the same as that of the India of to-day. India under 
Akbar, which was not so very long ago, was in many 
respects different from India under Victoria. The 
education which might be ideally suited to thelrjdia of 
the later age could not naturally bo so good in relation 
to the India of the earlier age and vice versa Thus in 
dealing with the problem of education they would have 
to look at it from two diatino; standpoir\t8, viz,, (1) the 
development of the individual and (2) the harmonising 
of the developed individual to his surroundings. Of 
course, in the practical operation of education these two 
items could not be kept separate. In working out 
either of these objects in any plan of education, the 
other is also naturally attended to. 

His object in taking up the subject for considera¬ 
tion was to ascertain where the prerent condition of 
Indian education was defective, and v/hether they 
could not in the spirit of honest patriots put forth their 
best endeavours to remedy the defects that may be 
found therein. If education as current in this country 
was carefully examined, they would find that there 
were two unrelated systems in existence, one the 
indigenous system and the other the modern British 
system. Very little in the way of a systematic survey 
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of the former had been done though in regard to the 
latter a great deal of trustworthy information was 
available, The primary education imparted under the 
indigenous system in jpial schools had been most beauti¬ 
fully adjusted to the popular requirements of the coun¬ 
try till the advent of the new civilisation of Europe 
into India, so much so that it sometimes seemed to him 
a pity that even the modern primary education did not 
adopt much that was good in the school system. 
As regards the indigenous higher education, namely, 
the Pandit’s education, one thing was certain, that is, 
than so far as the current of popular life and thought 
was concerned, the indigenous education was distinctly 
more in harmony with it than the introduced Western 
education. This modern British system was wholly 
foreign in origin. Its ideals and aims were also foreign 
to the traditions and social and religious conditions of 
this land. The tendency of our modern education was 
to instil into the minds of those receiving it a large 
amount of what is known as the individualistic and de¬ 
mocratic spirit—the feeling that the individual was in 
all matters all in all. In connection with all questions 
concerning social progress and civilisation this was a 
feeling that would somehow assert itself under the 
guidance of this new education, l^his spirit, was due 
to the history of Europe during recent centuries, when 
the democratic spirit pervaded their political as well as 
social and religious organisations. The democratic 
spirit of European civilisation was of course largely 
accounted for by the peculiar historic conditions of 
Europe. The collectivism of Indian social life was ho 
very difierent in nature from the individualism of Euro¬ 
pean life that the aims and ideals of European civilisa- 
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tioii could nob alwaya and altogether be conducive to 
healthy progress in India. Where they had conflict of 
racial interests democratic spirit could not naturally 
and easily come into existence and operation. Sir 
George Campbell, at'ter a tour in the Southern States 
of the United States of America and studying the 
“colour problem” there, observed that the orgarnsation 
of an institution like the caste of India was the only 
thing by means of which it was possible to introduce 
harmony there instead of the current conflict of races 
and enable them to carry the democratic spirit into as 
full practice as the circumstances allowed. The absence 
of the growth of democratic spirit in [ndia was due to 
her peculiar historical conditions of the past; and this 
democratic spirit introduced from civilisations ditferent- 
ly situated and worked on diflerenb lines into this 
country could not harmoniously work with the past 
traditions and tendencies of the people of this country. 
In the midst of the continued racial complexity and reli¬ 
gious variety of the historic life of India, the equality 
of man to man could bo practically worked out among 
the people only in the field of religion to some extent 
by adopting the principle of universalism and all-in¬ 
clusive toleration ! Indeed, history distinctly showed 
that religious democracy was more easily practicable 
than political democracy, while this in its turn was 
more easily practicable than social democracy. The 
introduction of Christianity and the absence of the 
colour problem were together responsible for the domi¬ 
nant democratic spirit of Europe. It was becoming 
evident every day that that spirit very often led them 
to feel that things in India were really on a wrong 
basis, and that the old civilisation of India had 
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alfcogether gone on a wrong track, that it had not had a 
proper ideal in view, and that the Indian caste distinc¬ 
tions were all wrong, ?ind so on. In such trying 
situations of thought and opinion he would ask them to 
consider calmly how European civilisation would have 
got on and worked itself out if it had been in its historic 
conditions similar to the environment in which, in this 
country, their early as well as nearer ancestors had had 
to live. 

If they studied the history of the world during the 
last four or five centuries, they would learn that wher¬ 
ever the white races had come into contact with other 
coloured races, the latter suffered very seriously in the 
struggle for existerice and were reduced almost to ex¬ 
tinction in moat cases. In India, however, from time 
out of memory, different races and different tribes in 
various stages of development with varying powers and 
capacities had been living peacefully as well as help¬ 
fully side by side. If they bore this one fact in mind, 
they would at once see how it was impossible to work 
out a democratic civilisation in India and that the 
only possible civilisation in India could successfully 
evolve was the civilisation based on caste and complete 
religious toleration. If that was understood, they 
would see that in India history bad built for them an 
environment which certainly was not in any way un¬ 
just or cruel or unwholesome but which, on the other 
hand, seemed to have been the best possible under the 
circumstances. Judged from the stand-point of history, 
they were neither better nor worse than they deserved 
to be. It was not thereby intended to attach any 
moral blame to the collectivist sense of human solida¬ 
rity which characterised Indian civilisation and all its 
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humane achievements. What was meant was to show 
that democratic individualism could not grow as fruit 
on the tree of Indian civilisation. The character of 
Indian civilisation had been moreover more dominantly 
religious than political while European civilisation had 
been more dominantly political than religious. Religi¬ 
ous equality among men had been recognised in India 
about 3,000 years ago in the days of the Mahahharata 
War, Sri Krishna while granting the religious equality 
of all men had also pointed out the dangers arising from 
Varna-Sanhara or the commingling of incompatible 
races and castes. Three thousand years after the days 
of Krishna, Dr. Bryce in his Romanes Lecture gave 
expression to the same opinion that the incompatible 
mingling of races was, on the whole, calculated to cause 
the decay of civilisation and the weakening of the 
power of progress possessed by mankind at large. 
Difference in colour between the different inhabitants 
of the same country often made it impossible even for 
political democracy to come into existence, social de¬ 
mocracy being under the circumstance of course out rf 
the question. In addition to the existence of various 
coloured races, there had until the advent of the British, 
never been one common (xovarnment in India wielding 
effective sway over the whole country, and there had 
been also no continuity of political history at all, both 
of which are necessary for political democracy. 

If it be thus realised how the growth of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit in social and political matters had been 
impossible in India, they would at once realise the 
conflict between the new education and the old his¬ 
torically continuous life of the people. The old edu¬ 
cation of the country, however, was sympathetically 
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arranged to the historic conditions of its inhabitants, 
while the new education was arranged sympathetically 
to the conditions of Europe. They found that the 
English-educated man now in this country, while he 
had his inner potentialities developed well enough, was 
not harmoniously adjusted to the environment into 
which he was born. In so far as obtaining now the 
inspiring power of higher education was concerned, we 
had either to become Pandits without our culture and 
discipline being brought into line with modern needs 
and conditions of Hindu society and civilisation, or we 
bad to become English-knowing Bachelors of Arts with 
an exotic culture discordantly attuned to the tradition¬ 
ally derived organisation of Hindu society and the 
institutions of its civilisation. While the new 
education brings the outside world distinctly into 
the field of our vision and enables us to under¬ 
stand the merit as well as the strength of the 
dominant civilisation of Europe and America, it makes 
us even more than blind to understand ourselves and 
whatever merit or excellence there is in our historic 
civilisation. It was here that our modern system was 
undoubtedly defective. From this it did not follow 
that the Pandit’s education was better suited to the ex¬ 
isting conditions of the country. The latter was defec¬ 
tive in that it did not adjust itself to the new conditions 
of the country, while the modern European education 
implanted in our midst was defective, inasmuch as it 
did not sufiBciently adapt itself to the historic environ¬ 
ments of the country. In this way the indigenous 
education had ceased to possess an ideal character about 
it, while the new English education had not as yet 
risen to occupy the position of a harmoniously organis- 
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ed ideal in relation to the calm and continued progress 
of India and her historic civilisation. They should 
therefore correct this situation, and this should be done 
more in the direction of modernising the Pandit and 
his system of education than in causing the modern 
13. A. to become more or less antiquated. This natur¬ 
ally follows from what had been already mentioned in 
relation to what constituted the common characteristic 
of all the ideals of education known to history. The 
moral value of India’s old ideal of higher humanitarian 
education was still great enough to make it worthy. 
But it did not bring the educated man into any kind 
of vital relation with the actual realities of the present 
day and hour, and thus acted as a clog on the wheel of 
progress. The new education and its influences had 
as yet barely touched the surface of the complicated 
and multitudinous population of India, and would 
naturally take much time to get itself modified so as to 
meet all the requirements of the progressive life and 
thought of India caught as she was in the 
vortex of > world-politics and cosmopolitan civili¬ 
sation. The easier way of bridging the historic gap 
between the East and West in India was, it appeared to 
him, by endeavouring to pull up the old education to 
the level of the new requirements. If the indigenous 
system thus took account of the peculiar changes in 
the historical condition of this country and then began 
to operate upon their social, moral and religious environ¬ 
ments and upon their civilisation, then progress in 
India would be much easier and be in every way 
worthy of admiration. 





RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAM8A. 

(By Me. G. Venkataranga Bow, m. a.) 

It has been remarked that the great movement ot 
thought which characterised the 19th century is a 
movement through negation to re-affirmation, through 
destruction to re-construction, in Carlyle’s language, 
through the ‘‘ everlasting no ” to the “ ever-lasting 
,yes.” The researches of science and the growth of the 
spirit of rationalism and of critical investigation in 
the beginning of this century shook men’s faith in the 
spiritual powers and destiny of man and impelled 
them to revolt against the traditions of the past and 
the institutions on which the whole moral and social 
life of the community had till then been based. An 
era of spiritual peace and of social fellowship and co¬ 
operation gave place to an era of unrest and of savage 
individualism and competition. Religion with its 
healing message of faith and hope and charity became 
discredited and in its place were substituted a vague 
and shadowy sentimentalism and a lifeless humanism 
and material secularism. Man is essentially a reli¬ 
gious being and has always found in religion not only 
the principle which places him in right relations with 
himself and his fellow-beings but also the source and 
spring of all those ideals and aspirations which give 
dignity to his manhood and elevate him above the 
beasts of the field. He could not therefore long rest 

* An address delivered on the occasion of the Birth Day 
celebration. _ 
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in an attitude of negation and denial. He tried the 
watch-words and ideals of materialism and indi¬ 
vidualism in the fire of experience and found them 
utterly hollow and spurious. With a passionate 
longing for the livhig unity that binds all the aspects 
of the many-sided reality that surrounds his life, he 
has begun to re-assert and re-affirm the ideals and 
faiths of the past and to draw his strength and hope 
once again from those ancient, time-honoured and 
weli-tried sources. In this critical stage he is looking 
around fcr inspiration and guidance. Will he get 
them and are there “ mighty prophets, seers blessed” 
as of old ready to rescue him froni this slough of 
de'^pondency and help him to vindicate his native 
dignity arid divinity against the still alluring spirit 
of the age, which finds its characteristic expression in 
Nietzsche, whispering into his ears the deceptive 
me page—“ A new table, oh my brethren, 1 put over 
yon* Become hard. No more weak parleying about 
those empty formulas of a religion of which we have 
given up the substance. Wo are in possession, we 
are the superiors, we are the strongest. The beat 
things belong to me and mine, the best food, the 
purest sky, the strongest thoughts, the fairest women,” 
In spite of this tendency to justify philosophically the 
fissertion of the animality of man, the bitter cry of the 
human soul for inspiration and guidance is rising up 
from the East and West to the throne of Love and 
Mercy. Will not the supreme Lord who has so often 
sent down in the critical periods of human history 
hia messengers to heal the wounds of humanity and to 
help on its march towards its divine goal, bless his 
children in these modern days of trial and tribulation 
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with hope and illumination ? He will and those who 
have faith in the divine ordering of the Universe have 
no reason to doubt it. The I9fch century has witness¬ 
ed the manifestations of divine power and wisdom in 
some of its choicest spirits, who have raised their 
voices against the rampant individualis m and materi¬ 
alism of the age. 

Many noble souls who descended in the 19th 
century to this earthly tabernacle to carry out the 
will of God and spread his message of love and peace, 
of harmony and good-will may be mentioned and not 
th^ least of these divinely appointed souls is Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. T’hough born in an 
obscure corner of India, he was essentially a prophet 
of the age and his message holds good for all lands. 
He has understood the canker that is eating into 
the heart of our modern society and lived a life which 
was at once a protest against the superficialitiea and 
egotisms of modern civilisation and a model of what 
a life of renunciation and divine realisation ought to 
be. He saw with his clear vision that the only remedy 
for the disintegration and deterioration of modern life 
is the restoration in its purity and simplicity of the 
ancient Vedantic ideal of the unity of self, and of self- 
renunciation and self-realisation. The supremacy of 
the individual, conceived merely as a finite individual, 
an atom set among other atoms in a finite world, is at 
the root of the strife and suffering we see in the world 
around us. When the individual with his deep-rooted 
sense of separateness asserts himself in his lonely 
majesty and makes his claim to exclusive satisfaction 
and glorification, he is immediately confronted by 
another with the same self-assertion and with 
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the same demand and there ensues an unending 
conflict. Each makes an exclusive claim to a central 
position in the universe and this involves the necessity 
of a combat. The notion of personal right inflates 
the individual, fills him with thoughts of self and of 
what others owe him, while it ignores the other side of 
the question, and extinguishes his capacity for devot¬ 
ing himself to the ethical service and spiritual unifica¬ 
tion of humanity. It leads him to subordinate every¬ 
thing to himself and to think the world, the society 
and the state as made for him and for him alone. 
This theory of individual atomism which is so common 
to the natural and uriregenerate man, who is a mere 
subject of sensations, appetites and passions, is respon¬ 
sible for much of the tragedy of life and so long as it 
is allowed to remain unchallenged, no attempts to 
organise society on an enduring basis and evolve a 
harmonious and ever-expanding social order will be of 
any success. The Vedanta for the first time in the 
history of the world questioned the basic principle of 
individualism and exposed its utter hollowness and 
absurdity. 

It denied the independence of tlie individual and 
proclaimed that be is essentially and organically con¬ 
nected with the infinite life of the uinverse and that 
the sense of separateness that makes individuals believe 
as different from one another is a mere illusion of their 
phenomenal and conditioned existence. The Vedanta 
conceived the world with its divisions and antagonisms 
as a manifestation or revelation of the supreme and 
self-conscious spirit, which is one without a second and 
absolute. When the individual abandons the unreality 
of his independence and submits himself to the 
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principle which is his true self, anc^ also the self of the 
universe, he finds himself no longer as one amidst a 
multitude of warring atoms, but as a member of an 
infinite organic whole, in which the division of self- 
conscious individuals disappears like the separateness 
of notes in a harmcnjy. This feeling of solidarity and 
brotherhood which pervades all the beings that share 
the animated life and is realised by self-renunciation 
constitutes the dominant note of the Vedanta in its 
practical sphere. It is to renovate and reinvigorate 
this feeling in the Hindu mind and thereby to restore 
th^ unit}" ot the Hindu life, and civilisation that 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa lived and taught. He said 
—1 look upon all human beings in fact, all creatures, 
as the incarnations of the deity. I see God evolved in 
all things, God manifest in everything, in man and 
nature. I see God himself has taken these multifarious 
forms that appear before our eyes in this universe.” 
This doctrine of the unity and divinity of man he not 
only preached but also realised in every act of his life. 
One d.ay his wife, feeling distressed at his continued 
absence, left, the home of her own people and went to 
meet her lord in the shrine in which ho worshipped at 
Calcutta. He received her very kindly but told her 
that the old Ramakrishna was dead, and that the new 
one could never look upon an}" woman as his wife. 
He said that he saw his mother, the Goddess Kali, in 
her, and however much he might try, he could never 
see anything else. He addressed her as his mother, 
worshipped her with flowers and incense, asked her 
blessings as a child does from his mother. He then 
told her—“ 1 would be as I am, I would worship 
always, I would learn more deeply of divine things. 
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Yet, if you will, I am yours. Then I must be as other 
men, of and for this lower life.*’ The wife, who was 
worthy of such a hero, told him that she wanted 
nothing from him as a husband, that she would be no 
hindrance to his worship, that her desire for her hus¬ 
band should never stand between him and his God and 
only requested him to allow her to serve him for ever 
and to learn from him how to realise God. This inci¬ 
dent in his life which is very well authenticated shows 
not only his realisation of the divine unity of man but 
also how the general Hindu mind is made to be accord¬ 
ant with such a high philosophic ideal. Ramakrisnah 
used often to go to the houses of Pariah servants 
and sweepers and sweep their houses with his own 
hands, crying aloud “ mother!” destroy in me all 
idea that I am great, and that 1 am a Brahmin, 
and that they are low and Pariahs, for who 
are they but thou in so many forms.” Here again we 
have the same note of the unity and divinity of man. 

May I hope that a spark of the divine fire that ani¬ 
mated the blessed and all-inclusive spirit of the Para- 
mahamsa will find a place in our hearts and impel us to 
acts of self-sacrifice and of social service and fellowship, 
irrespective of caste, colour or creed. Many of our breth¬ 
ren in the lower strata of society are languishing for 
want of such sacrifice, service and fellowship. Is it not 
our duty as admirers of Ramakrishna to do something 
practical to carry out the spirit of his life and teaching, 
and thus prove that our admiration is not a hollow 
make-believe, but a genuine and sincere feeling. This 
is only one of the*many ways in which life is capable 
of »afibrding us guidance and inspiration. Some of his 
immediate disciples have set a noble example in this 

22 
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direction by opening orphanages, reat-houaee, relief 
bouses, dispensaries and patasalas in diSerent parts of 
northern India, wherein the poor, the weak, the desti¬ 
tute and the forlorn may be fed, clothed and educated 
and thereby enabled to pay some attention to the 
claims of the soul, A similar philanthropic work is 
one of the objects of the movement recently started to 
commemorate the memory of the late Swami Viveka- 
nsnda who proclaimed throughout the world the 
divine message of Rarnakrishna. I trust and hope that 
adequate support and co-operation will be extended by 
ouf community to the work already begun by the San- 
yasins of the Rarnakrishna Mission and proposed to 
be undertaken by the organisers of the Vivekananda 
movement. In making this earnest appeal to you, I 
venture to quote the following passage from the auto¬ 
biography of that higb-souled woman, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who is doing such noble and monumental 
service to the regeneration of our country. ‘ Plenty 
of people wish well to aiiy good cause but very few care 
to exert themselves to help it; still fewer will risk any¬ 
thing in its support. ‘ Some one ought to do it, but 
why should 1 ? ’ is the ever-re-echoed phrase of weak¬ 
ened amiability. ‘ Some one ought to do it, so why 
not I ?’ is the cry of some earnest servant of man, 
eagerly forward springing to face some perilous 
duty. Between these two sentences lie whole centuries 
of moral evolution.’ 

I pray that the ideal which the life of Rarnakrishna 
Paramahamsa embodies may illuminate our thoughts 
and stimulate us to deeds of love and philanthropy. 
The great unity in proof of which he lived his life of 
devotion to God and loving service to man is indeed 
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hard to be realieed in the life of most of us, coiumon 
men with all our very human limitations ; nevertheless 
as the exemplar ot an ideal which has been honoured in 
India from immemorial antiquity, and which even to¬ 
day has the power of compelling admiration from all 
civilisations in all parts of the world, he has enhanced 
the already famous reputation of the philosophic life 
that has so often blossomed out of Indian civilisation, 
and has filled our hearts with hope and courage in 
regard to our future. May his memory be ever green 
with us, and may he long continue to be the pole star 
to guide unerringly the ship of India’s civilisation to 
that divine destination to which the whole creation 
moves ! 




ARRErJDIX 


SOME EMINENT INDIANS ON 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE LATE JUSTICE RANADE.* 

I N the address delivered in 1891 by the late Mr. 

M. G. Ranade at Nagpur, he pointed out our me¬ 
thods for making a conscious effort to reform. The 
first method he said, was what he could approxim¬ 
ately describe as the method of tradition, that is to say, 
of basing reform on the old texts. The weapon 
of the school of tradition was interpretation, in other 
words, taking the old texts as the basis, and to in¬ 
terpret them so as to suit the new requirements of the 
time. This was the method followed by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar recently. The next method was that of 
appealing to the conscience of the people. The first 
method, in the opinion of a good many people, leads 
to disputations, and therefore they advocate the 
method of appealing directly to their sense of right and 
wrong, good and bad, sinful and virtuous. The weapon 
of this school of reformers is to seek to bind men 
by their own pledge or promise. The third method 
sought to enforce reform by means of penalties,— 
imposed either by the caste or by the state, in either of 
which case it is equally a constraint imposed by the 

* From some of his inaugural addresses at the National Social 
Confereaoe. 
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wise upon the ignorant in their common interest. 
It has its merits as well as demerits, but it must be 
advocated only in those cases in which the first two 
have no chance ot success, for it is a coercive 
method, which should not be resorted to, until other 
ways have been tried. The fourth method is that of 
dividing from the rest, and forming a new camp, and 
shifting for themselves. This has its merits too, but 
many more demerits, the chief among which latter 
is the breaking of continuity. All lead to the same 
goal, and excepting the fourth one, all the three 
have been accepted by the conference. 

The process of growth is always slow, where it has 
to be a sure growth. The best natures naturally want 
to shorten this long process in their desire to achieve 
the work of a century in a decade. This temptation 
has to be resisted, and in this respect the teachings of 
evolution doctrine have great force, because they 
teach that growth is structural and organic, and must 
take slow effect in all parts of the organism, and 
cannot neglect any, and favour the resr. There are 
those amongst us who think that, in this connection, 
the work of the reformer is confined only to a brave 
resolve to break with the past, and do what our 
individual reason suggests as proper and fit. The 
power of long-formed habits and tendencies is however 
ignored in this view of the matter. “ The true 
reformer has not to write upon a clean slate. His 
work is more often to complete the half-written sen¬ 
tence. He has to produce the ideal out of the actual, 
and by the. help of the actual.’’ We have one 
continuous stream of life flowing past us, and 
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“ we must accept aa valid the acts which were 
noted in the past, and on the principles of the 
past/’ and seek to turn the stream with a gentle 
bend here, and a gentle bend there to fructify the 
land ; we cannot aflord to dam it up altogether, or 
force it into a new channel. It is this circumstance 
which constitutes the moral interest of the struggle, 
and the advice so frequently given—that 
we have only to shake our bonds frf-e and 
they will fall ofi themselves,—is one which 
matured and larger experience seldom supports. 
We cannot break with the past altogether ; with our 
past we should not break altogether, for it is a rich 
inheritance, and we have no reason to be ashamed of it. 
The society to which we belong has shown wonderful 
elasticity in the past, and there is no reason for appre¬ 
hending that it has ceased to be tractable and patient 
and persistent in action. While respecting the past, 
we must ever seek to correct the parasitical growths 
that have encrusted it, and sucked the life out of it. 
This is, at least, the spirit in which the societies and 
associations which are represented at the Social Confer¬ 
ence seek to work. They seek no change for its own 
sake, or because it is fashionable elsewhere. They 
seek their inspiration in the best traditions of our own 
past, and adjust the relations of the past with the 
present in a spirit of mutual forbearance. The Shas- 
tras they revere, but they respect the spirit more than 
the letter of the old law. The road is difficult and 
beset with dangers, but as it is the only sure road, 
there is no choice. 
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I profess implicit faith in two articles of my creed. 
This country of ours is the true land of promise. This 
race of ours is the chosen race. It was not for nothing 
that God has showered His choicest blessings on this an¬ 
cient land of Aryavarca. We can see His hand in history. 
Above all other countries we inherit a civilization and a 
religious and social polity which has been allowed to 
work their own free development on the big theatre of 
time. There has been no revolution, and yet the old 
condition of things has been tending to reform itself by 
the slow process of assimilation. The great religions of 
the world took their birth here, and now they meet again 
as brothers prepared to welcome a higher dispensation, 
which will unite all, and vivify all. India alone, among 
all the countries of the world, has been so favoured, and 
we may derive much strength of inward hope from such 
a contemplation. Change for the better by slow absorp¬ 
tion—assimilation not by sudden conversion and 
revolution—this has been the characteristic feature of 
our past history. We have outlived Buddhism, and 
we conquered it by imbibing its ezcellences and 
rejecting its errors. We have outlived Mahomedan 
repression, and have conquered it by being the better 
for the hardy discipline in the suffering we went 
through under its domination. The old world loose¬ 
ness of the relations of married life and of affiliation of 
sons has been purged from us. The old world slavery of 
the Sudra millions has been quietly abandoned, the ere- 
while Sudra classes have been elevated into Vaishyas, 
our Brahmins have become warriors and statesmen, 
Kshatriyas have become philosophers and guides, and 
our Vaishyas have become our prophets and saints. 
The old world fetichism has given place to idolatry. The 
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old world polytheism has given place to a full recog¬ 
nition by the humblest of our people of the unity of the 
godhead. Our voracious love of flesh and wine has 
made room for an ideal of abstinence, charity, and 
mercy, unknown all over the world. The old sacrifices 
of man and beast have given place to the holier sacri¬ 
fices of the passions in U3. The patriarchal forms of 
society have made room for communal organizations 
all over the country. The sanctity of woman’s place 
—if not as wife, yet as mother, daughter, and sister, 
—has been realized in a way unknown before or 
elsewhere. 

All these changes have been brought about consci¬ 
ously or unconsciously without any violent struggle, 
and without breaking up the continuity of the old life. 
If the guiding hand of God in history has so favoured 
us hitherto, why should we despair now when we have 
been brought under influences of a still more elevating 
kind ? The Old Testament testifies to the truth and 
benignity of the promise of the New Gospel. It is 
the Gospel which teaches us the supreme duty of 
unification in place of dissension. It teaches us by 
example and precept the supreme virtue of organiza¬ 
tion and self-reliance. It holds before us a brighter 
ideal of the dignity of the individual soul—the image 
of the God in us. It seeks to bridge the chasm we 
otherwise would have been unable to span by our own 
unaided efforts, and bolds us out a hope of a more 
hopeful future than we have ever enjoyed in the past. 

The true test of progress must be seen in signs 
which show that this vast mass of humanity is being 
vivified by the sacred fire which burns only to purify 
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and elevate. There are those who think that no such 
signs can be seen, and that our highest duty is to 
separate ourselves from the decaying mass and look to 
our own safety. 1 have battled with this idea for the last 
80 years and J shall protest against it, rill life is spared 
and my voice permits me to speak. The Hindu 
community is not a festering mass of decay and 
corruption It is no doubt conservative to a degree, 
but that conservatism is its strength. No nation has 
any destined place in history which changes its creed 
and its morals, its customs and its social polity, with 
the facility of fashions. At the same time our conser¬ 
vatism does not prevent the slow absorption of new 
ideas and the gradual assimilation of new practices. 

What is the inner spring of action which is setting 
in motion both reform and orthodox workers almost 
against their will, even where their will does not 
consent to move ? That inner spring, the hidden 
purpose not consciously realised in many cases, is the 
sense of human dignity and freedom, which is slowly 
asserting its supremacy over the national mind. It 
is not confined to one sphere of family life. It invades 
the whole man, and makes him feel that individual 
purity and social justice have paramount claims over 
us all, which we cannot ignore long without being 
dragged down to a lower level of existence. This or 
that particular reform or revival of ancient practices, 
as some would like to call them ; the removal of this 
or th£it particular defect or vice, is not and should not 
be the only end and aim of the agitation to improve 
our social condition. The end is to renovate, to purify, 
and also to perfect the whole man by liberating his 
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intellect, elevating his standard of duty, and per¬ 
fecting all his powers. Till so renovated, purified and 
perfected, we can never hope to be what our 
ancestors once were—the chosen people, to whom 
great tasks were allotted and by whom great deeds 
were performed. Where this feeling animates the 
worker, it is a matter of comparative indifieience in 
what particular direction it asserts itself, and in what 
particular method it proceeds to work. With a 
liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with a faith 
that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that 
deals fairly to all, with unclouded intellect and 
powers fully cultivated, and, lastly, with a love that 
overleaps all bound, renovated India will take her 
proper rank among the nations of the world, and be 
the master of the situation and of her own destiny. 
This is the goal to be reached—this is the promised 
land. Happy are they who see it in distant vision, 
happier those who are permitted to work and clear 
the way on to it, happiest they who live to see it 
with their eyes and tread upon the holy soil once 
more. Famine and pestilence, oppression and sorrow, 
will then be myths of the past, and the Gods will then 
again descend to the earth and associate with men as 
they did in times which we now call mythical. 



THE HON. SIR JUSTICE SUBRAMANIA AIYAR.* 


I have noticed with great regret chat haetiness, insuffi¬ 
cient examination ot causes and effects, exaggera¬ 
tion and intolerance characterise some of their writings 
and utterances. I believe such writings and utteran- 
(jes are retarding rather than advancing the progress 
of our cause. Allow me to say what I really think of 
the policy thus pursued. I am anxious to take advan- 
tjige of this opportunity and state it publicly, because 
I wish that the outside world should not judge of the 
soundness and the wisdom of our cause by such utter¬ 
ances and such writings, which I am free to confess 
are open to objection. I urge most earnestly upon 
those gentlemen, whose enthusiasm and whose honesty 
I perfectly recognise, not to provoke enmity and not to 
make enemies to the cause by such a procedure. 
We must avoid that narrow dogmatism that we so 
much complain of in our companions. The habits, the 
feelings, and the institutions, which are the result of a 
long history cannot be altered in a day. To some of 
those ardent reformers I have just referred to, this may 
sound very harsh. They may ask how are those evils 
to be eradicated, unless we make it a point of exposing 
them and holding them for reprobation in season 
and out of season. To them my reply is—try and edu¬ 
cate public opinion—try and get public opinion on 
your side, and custom such as you wish will certainly 
soon grow out of such public opinion, and, as has been 

*From bis Presidential address at the last Indian National 
Social Conference held in Madras. 
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remarked before, even religion will not delay long to 
strengthen herself by establishing an alliance with the 
accomplished fact, and thus adopting with her sanction 
and grace the altered practices of domestic and social 
life. Nor do 1 think that the religious practices and 
ceremonies, which seem inconsistent at first sight with 
our altered programme, to be ridiculous. I wish that 
the reformer gave a thought to the question how these 
practices, which are inconsistent at first sight with our 
present position of aflPairs, came to receive the sanction 
of religion. Once the true foundation of the situation 
is explained on a rational basis, 1 feel that much of the 
opposition which is offered will disappear. In this con¬ 
nection I wish to ofier one more observation, and I 
trust thAt you will receive it in the spirit in which it 
is offered. I believe it was the late lamented Professor 
Ranganadham Mudaliar, for whom all of us have such 
admiration, who said that, with reference to seme 
matters which the reformer is advocating, no one has a 
right to demand from another that amount of self- 
sacrifice, which is consistent with his thoughts and 
ideas. With reference to these matters 1 am inclined 
to grant and endorse his views. Put yourself the 
question how many of you are willing to become 
martyrs of the cause at once. That is the difficulty, 
which I ask the enthusiastic reformer to realise fully 
before he loses patience with those who are desirous of 
seeing those changes effected. 1 should, however, ask 
my enthusiastic friend not to misunderstand me. 

I trust, gentlemen, that no pains will be spared to 
win over by sympathetic efforts the majority of our 
countrymen to our way of thinking, I trust that you 

B 
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will resolutely avoid the method of rebellion, as Mr. 
Justice Ranade aptly termed it. I trust that you will 
not even under the most provoking circumstances say 
it^is impossible to get on with this old community, let 
ns form a new community. We shall not then be able 
to confer any benefit upon the society by such a pro¬ 
cess. You ma}^ become a new caste and have a new 
marriage law enacted in the statute book. But so far 
as the cruel customs that you complain of and so far 
as relief to the oppressed are concerned, you will not 
be able to do any good. You will be able to say 
I have saved my daughter, my sister, and so on, but 
you will not be able to say I have been able to 
effect a good and salutary change in the general com¬ 
munity. I trust, therefore, that you will bear in mind 
that this method of rebellion may be avoided even 
under the most provoking circumstances. Our object 
should be to try and draw to our view the majority of 
the community, and I think that in going about the 
work of reform we should also bear in mind the obser¬ 
vation of Sir T. Muthusw’ami Aiyar, which he made 
when addressing an association of young men : ‘ Your 
work should not partake of the character of indiscrimi¬ 
nate destruction, but of construction on old national 
lines.’ Of course I know that many of you will go back 
and say that it is usual for Subramania Iyer to indulge 
in all these platitudes (hear, hear). Many of you may 
also say that it is easy to suggest good old national 
lines without being told what these national lines are. 
If you take ancient books, I trust you will be able to 
find out that there are a good many national lines. 
We need not destroy the old history and start a fresh 
one; you may be able to rectify yourself, but the com-^ 
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munity will not be able to change, unless you proceed 
on those lines on which it has gone on for a consider¬ 
able period, and oar efforts should simply be to remove 
the excrescences of the injurious customs, which* in 
every climate and in every nationality necessarily 
crop up from time to time 1 do not think I 
should detain you any more. 1 have spoken to 
you upon the principal questions. I know that 
this slow process that I have been endeavouring 
to press upon you will certainly be distasteful to cer¬ 
tain minds. This will fill many minds who are in 
favour of a rapid change being effected with a feeling 
of despondency. But I must say that in my opinion 
the surest way of reaching our goal is to adopt a policy 
of persuasion and education—the policy of educating 
the community and evoking their sympathy thereby. 
There are some I know amongst my friends who take a 
much less favourable view of the destinies of our people. 
They are those who look upon the inhabitants of this 
great country as belonging to that inferior type of 
humanity, which is destined, to adopt the language 
of Dr. Pearson, to occupy the black belt as opposed 
to the white belt of the globe. Gentlemen, if you pro¬ 
ceed on the lines indicated by me, I am sure you will 
be able to make a great many improvements, and 
eventually you will be destined to get a large^measure 
of success within the limit supposed to be allowed to 
this inferior branch of the people. To those who think 
that our future is indefinitely great, there is no room for 
despair. Even if you suppose that it is so, judging from 
our own procedure, our own habits and customs, our 
want of self-reliance and so on, even to those who take 
that despondent view, 1 say ' Consult any book which 
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is written on the subject of social evolution, and you 
cannot but see that there is a great future before you, 
and in order to achieve this end you should proceed not 
only with the perseverance, which is worthy of the 
great cause that we have before us, but also with the 
spirit of patient confidence and hopefulness, which 1 
think our surrounding circumstances justify* 



THE HON’BLE SIR JUSTICE BHASHIAM 
AIYANGAR, 

S OCIAL Reform, which is now powerfully exercising 
the thought and action of our countrymen, is 
unquestionably a most useful field of labour. And 
what is social reform, but the improvement of oursel¬ 
ves, our homes, and the society in which we live ? 
Society acts on the individual, and is acted on by him. 
Remember, gentlemen, that in this all-important and 
never-ending task, you have to proceed wisely and 
cautiously. Moderation is like the silken string 
passing through the pearl of virtues.” No society 
has ever improved by a revolution. Revolution may 
bring about asocial dissolution, but cannot construct. 
In our zeal for reform, and in the vehemence of our 
individual convictions, we are apt to overstep the 
bounds of wisdom and prudence, and destroy when 
we mean to reform. Let us not, therefore, forget the 
importance of the society of which vve are but units. 
You may condemn in as strong terms as you choose, 
the masses of our people as illiterate and blind ; but 
there is no despising their power foi' good or evil. If 
the reform you aim at is to be real and lasting, you 
must take the community with you ; and how can 
this be done unless you first study their opinions, 
prejudices, their strength and weakness, so as gradu¬ 
ally to win them over to what you hold and believe to 
be right ? One of the greatest impediments to social 
reform is the great gulf of feeling and thought, that 
now separates the educated from the so-called unedu¬ 
cated class. And here we have to correct ourselves of 
a fatal error that has crept into fashionable use by the 
conventional sense in which we use the word ‘’educated” 
to designate only those who have received English 
education, as if all our countrymen, ignorant of Eng¬ 
lish, including the best cultured, in oriental literature 
and philosophy, are to be classed as uneducated. 
Burke observes : What is education of the generality 


* Extract from his Convocation Address 1893* 
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of the world ? Reading a parcel of books ? No. Re¬ 
straint and discipline, examples of virtue and justice : 
these form the education.” The true patriot and 
reformer is not the man who despises all who are be¬ 
yond the small coterie to which he may belong, but he 
who with openness of soul and heart is prepared to 
instruct and bo instructed. Let me remind you again 
that your first endeavour must be to secure the sym¬ 
pathy of those for whose benefit you labour. As truly 
observed by Mr Grieg, in his address to the gradu¬ 
ates last year: “No country can flourish with an 
academic body which is out of sympathy with the 
people from which it springs.” It is, of course, open 
to those who wish to secede from the Hindu commu¬ 
nity to do so, and not actively concern themselves 
with its social advancement or to claim its privileges. 
The changes that have taken place in popular opinions 
and convictions during the last quarter of a century, 
and the reforms that have sprung out of them, are, by 
no means, so inconsiderable as we are apt to imagine 
To me they seem sufficiently encouraging. A)id the 
conviction that works in most of our minds that we 
have done but little as yet, and ought to do more, 
augurs well for the future of our social reform. I do 
not believe that the orthodox Hindu community is so 
blind and perverse as to be incapable of new impres¬ 
sions and rational ideas. On the other hand, they 
seem to me to realize fully the rising importance and 
influence of the English educated portion of the com-^ 
munity, and to be willing to co-operate with them, 
provided these will meet them on a common platform 
prepared to convince and be convinced. The Hindu 
social institutions of the past are susceptible, as ex¬ 
perience shows, of progressi^^e re-adaptations, and are 
not so inelastic or crystalized as they are sometimes 
represented to be. Bear in mind that only some steps 
in advance are possible at a given time, and that errors 
must be gradually displaced. 

The ruling convictions of mankind are often 
swayed by feeling, imagination, usage and tradition 
more than by logic and reason. If we examine the 
sources of popular morality we shall find that re- 
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ligious sentiment, cultivated moral sense, public 
opinion or positive law exercises influence, in varying 
degrees, on men’s character and actions. The sphere 
of posfcitive law is limited. In modern Hindu society, 
for obvious reasons, public opinion will have to be 
relied on as the most efficient regulator of the actions 
of the individual. It must, therefore be the constant 
endeavour of all true reformers to create a sound and 
healthy public opinion in the community to which they 
belong, an opinion moulded out of what is best in the 
literature, philosophy and religion of the East and of 
tne West. The influence of such public opinion on the 
individual aT)d the community cannot be overrated. 
It will be the duty of every one of you to defer to it, 
and demonstrate by your example the wholesome in¬ 
fluence which it ought to exercise. In all questions of 
social reform, as in politics, we have to look to the 
practicability, in the near future, of the change propos¬ 
ed and. not unfrequentlv, have we to choose between 
two evils. Do not despise small reforms for which 
Society may be prepared, simply because they do 
not satisfy your ambition. On the other hand, reforms 
which are small in themselves, but are regarded as re¬ 
volutionary by the people, are not worth your attempt. 
Let not your reasoning faculty and critical mind be 
exercised in scanning manners and etiquette by mis¬ 
taking them for morals. ‘ God manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices.’ There is a wide scope for 
individual action in several matters of importance in 
which reforms, conducive to the welfare of the Society, 
can, with a certain degree of firmness of will and deci¬ 
sion of character, be accomplished without doing any 
violence to Religion or Social organisation. The pro¬ 
gress made in this direction, we must confess has, as 
yet, been but little. We ought to be able to efiect it 
without seeking the interference of the Legislature in 
concerns which in all civilised countries are not gene¬ 
rally attempted to be regulated by Positive Law. Do 
not neglect an existing institution which may be 
utilised to the greatest public good. Let your 
endeavour always be to arrest its decay and extinction 
and to improve upon and refine it. 



BABU NORENDRO NATH SEN * 


W HAT is particularly wanted however, in Bengal, 
as in the other parts of India, is that social reform 
should be carried on strictly national, that is, Aryan 
and old Shastraic lines, among those who aspire to be 
known as good Hindus. If we wish to make the cause 
of social reform a success, we must proceed with cau¬ 
tion, and make no attempt to introduce violent changes 
in our social organisation. The object of this Social 
Conference is more to educate public opinion in all the 
proldems of social reform than anything else. You 
may safely leave to time the results. We must call to 
our aid the authority of our sacred books, and of the 
ancient history of our country in our work of social 
reform. There is enough in our ancient volumes to 
show that the social system of the Hindu in the past, 
was altogether a model one, and we cannot do better 
than follow it, if we are at all anxious to regain our lost 
national greatness. 


There is not another question more difficult and 
delicate than that of social reform, and it should be 
approached with the utmost sobriety, and discussed in 
such a spirit as might not give rise to the least friction. 
We must show extreme tolerance for the opinions and 
feelings oft hose who differ from us on the subject, so 
that even the most orthodox and bigoted might, in 
time, come into our fold, .and become of our way of 
thinking. Social reform is not meant for the liberal 
few, but for the backward many. 


" From his presidential address at the Socul Conference. 



RAI BAHADUR LALA BAIJ NATH.* 


I SHALL, with your leave, speak of tfie work done by 
Vaisya during the eigfifc years it has been inexist¬ 
ence. Its first sitting in Meerut was attended by only 
fid members of ihe Vaisya community. Its seventh sit¬ 
ting in Delhi was attended by more than 350 delegates 
from out-stations, and about 2,000 visitors from Delhi. 
Its last sitting in Bareilly was attended by delegates 
and visitors not only from the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces, but also from the Punjab, Rajputana, and other 
parts of India. It has now more than a hundred 
branch associations subordinate to it, all working on the 
lines laid down by it. It couiits among its members 
not only men of the new, but of the old school also. 
Many of them are leaders of the community in their 
respective centres, and so great is the interest taken in 
its proceedings that last year, when ii> Dellh the ques¬ 
tion of the lowest marriageable age for girls came up 
for discussion, the excitement among the Vaisya com¬ 
munity of that place was very great. The question be¬ 
came the topic of the day all over the town, and the 
resolution was passed after the most vehement discus¬ 
sion and amidst the greatest excitement. Similarly in 
1896, in Ajmere, when the question of the settlement 
of caste disputes by private arbitration was being dis¬ 
cussed, some sympathetic outsiders appealed to the 
Conference to procure the amicable settlement of a 
local dispute about a religious procession, which had 
been going on among the Vaisyas of Ajmere for some 
year past, and had cost them enormous sums of money. 
The matter was enquired into, and some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Conference undertook to act as arbitrators. 
The lecturers of the Conference and its papers are do¬ 
ing good work in disseminating its aims and objects in 
the community, and it is some satisfaction to find the 
more progressive among us often inviting our lecturers 
to lecture on social reform on occasion k of marriages, 
♦ From his presidential address at the Social Conference, 
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and providing these as entertainment for their guests 
instead of the nautch girls of old. The ages of mar¬ 
riage both for boys and girls prescribed by it have the 
saiiction of the best Sastris of these parts and are be¬ 
ing adopted by the community. The scale of expendi¬ 
ture prepared under its direction is also finding favoui* 
among the community, and it is not uncommon to fiiid 
people settling beforehand that marriages shall be con¬ 
ducted according to its rules. The old system of 
indiscriminately throwing away large sums of money 
on occasions of marriage is now gradually giving place 
to its employment in a more useful mannef, and one of 
our prominent members last year set a good example 
of giving a part of the money he was going to spend on 
the occasion of his soii’s marriage, as a donation to the 
Hindu College of Benares, and another as a fund for 
the establishment of a female school in Delhi. Even in 
the latter place, which is remarkable for its love of 
show and pomp, a branch of the Conference has been 
successful if] materially reducing the expenditure on 
some of the marriage ceremonies, and in altogether cut¬ 
ting down the others. The ofienders against the rules 
of the Association are looked down upon and in some 
cases a nominal per»alty is also imposed upon them. 
The system of advertising for husbands and wives may 
seem new to the East, but we find our caste paper, the 
Vaisya Hitkari, generally full of advertisements from 
parents and guardians of both boys and girls eligible 
for marriage. These adveitisemente are always matter 
of fact productions, and describe the position in life of 
the advertiser, the age, health, education of his child, 
and the kind of husband or the wife he requires. Last 
year the Conference discussed the effect of the present 
system of education upon the youth of thecommunity and 
it was probably due to its initiative that some very de¬ 
sirable changes in it were introduced by the authorities 
in these provinces In order to widen the field of em¬ 
ployment of the younger portion of thecommunity, the 
Conference has set itself about having them trained in 
arts and manufactures in foreign countries as well as 
in India by those of its members who own mercantile 
and manufacturing or banking firms. Its orphanage 
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and Ayurvedic dispensaries are also gaining in popu¬ 
larity and altogether it has a good future before it. 
Above all it has succeeded in rousing the Vaisyas to a 
sense of their condition both in the past and the 
present, as well as provided the means of inducing a 
feeling of aflfection and regard among its members, and 
even if it had done nothing else, that alone would have 
entitled it to its gratitude. I have spoken of the work 
ot the Vaisya Conference as 1 happen to know it best. 
The work of the other caste Conferences, like the Kaj as- 
tha and the Bhargava, is no less praiseworthy. If the 
reformers have not been able to achieve the' success 
they deserve, it is because they have to work in a 
society where education has not yet made much pro¬ 
gress among the masses, and where old but unreason¬ 
able customs are still holding their sway. 



THBL4TB JUSTICE MUTHU8WAMI AIYAR.* 

Ji GAIN social progress is and must be, if I may so 
call it, a continuous development. The development 
in the past offers to you a rich inheritance, though it is 
also attended with peculiar dangers. In the great 
mass of general principles underlying the social sys¬ 
tem in this country, and many of which are products of 
exigencies felt in archaic and other stirring times of 
which we can now have but an imperfect notion, there 
will assuredly be a mixture of error which may operate 
on men’s minds with the traditional power of immemo¬ 
rial prescription,and may from the very reverence due to 
their age, easily obtain dominion over you. It would be 
folly either to abandon from indolence or self-compla¬ 
cency the advantage of your position aud to build up 
an entirely new social system even if it were possible to 
do so, or to accept what is as the best that can be had 
in the authority of prescription. To avoid the danger 
it is necessary to examine anew the whole body of 
what has descended to you from the past and to question 
and trace each element to its origin. The proper spirit 
in which such wgrk should be undertaken, is, to borrow 
from a philosophic jurist, one of intellectual freedom, of 
independence of all authority, but this sense of freedom 
should not degenerate into arrogant dogmatism, but 
should be tempered by that feeling of humility which 
would result from an unbiassed contemplation of your 
limited individual powers. Thus, gentlemen, the revision 
of the labors of the past, in order to gradually eliminate 
what is unsuited to the requirements of modern culture 
and appropriate to what is suited to them as your perma¬ 
nent possession is necessary to enable you to deal with 
the great problems of social life which will confront 
before India is regenerated. In calling your attention 
to the revival of Sanskrit literature and philosophy in 
connection with progress I desire that you should re¬ 
cognise it as a means whereby you may improve the 


* From his Convocation Address. 
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Vernacular literature and I may say until this work of 
revision is taken in hand by the graduates of the Uni¬ 
versity and until the results of their research and criti¬ 
cism are presented to the reading public through the 
Vernacular medium, it would be premature to talk 
of regenerated India or of carrying the people with you 
when you suggest changes tor the improvement ot your 
social system. 

Never denationalise yourself, liever blush to own 
that you are Hindus atid never barter the influence 
which }0U possess among your countrymen and which 
you may exercise for their good, for the petty vanities 
of dress or taste. Remember what an eminent English 
statesman once said : “ Before all things and above 

all things I am an English gentleman.’’ Be gentle¬ 
men in the sense in which r>he great statesman used 
the word. 



THE LATE KAJAH SIR T. MADHAVA KOW.* 


WHAT I OBSERVE AND REGRET. 


^ ^ tnuch of the deytructive 

W and too little of the preservative and little or 
nothing of the constructive spirit prevails especially in 
sociological matters. Thinking men must beware, lest the 
vast and elaborate social structure which has arisen in the 
course of thousands of years of valuable experience should 
be injured or destroyed without anything to substitute, or 
with a far worse structure to replace it. The destructive 
spirit is prompted by an alien education. It is also felt to 
he a good deal remunerative. It is commended and even 
applauded by foteign agencies, specially appointed and liber¬ 
ally paid for the work of destroying local religion and 
sociology or at least for greatly altering them on foreign 
and unfitting models. 

But the conditions (►£ sound progress require that what 
exists must be vigorously defended by those who know, 
appreciate and value it. Under the circumstances stated 
above, the defensive or preservative spirit is not exercised 
with sufficient vigour. In short, if the existing good be not 
adequately defended, destructive action might succeed much 
more than it ought. I think it, therefore, the duty or such 
of the native community as know the value of the existing 
system, the growth of incalculable years of natural special 
development, to be much more active and vigorous than they 
appear to be in defending what they value against thought¬ 
less or prejudiced aggression. This work of defence cannot 
be as remunerative as the other, but it would be on that 
account all the more patriotic or praiseworthy. The drift 
of my remarks being thus made clear, I may invite attention 
to the following extract from Herbert Spencer:— 

Non-recognition of this truth characterises too much the 
reformers, political, religious and social, of your own time ; 
as it has characterised those of past times. On the part of 
men eager to rectify wrong and expel errors, there is still, 
as there ever has been, so absorbing a consciousness of the 
evils caused by old forms and old ideas, as to permit no con¬ 
sciousness of the benefits these old forms and old ideas 


* From his Writings and Speeches. 
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have yielded. This partiality of view is in a sense necessary. 
There must be division of labour here as elsewhere. Some 
who have the function of attacking, and who, that they may 
ottack effectually, must feel strongly the viciousness of that 
which they attack, some who have the function of defend¬ 
ing and who, that they may be good defenders, must over¬ 
value the things they defend. But while this one-sidedness 
has to be tolerated, as in great, measure unavoidable, it is in 
some respects to be regretted. Though, with grievances 
less serious and animosities less intense than those which 
existed here in the past, and whicn exist still abroad, there 
go mitigated tendencies to a rash destructiveness on the one 
side and an unreasoning bigotry on the other ; yet even in 
our country and age dangers arise from the want of a due 
both-sidedness.” 


T8 IT REALLY PATRIOTIC? 

Is it really patriotic, I ask, to depreciate, to despise, and 
to denounce everything connected with your country, with 
your countrymen, with your forefathers from time imme¬ 
morial, with everything connected with your religion, with 
your socllogy, with in short, everything your own ? And 
yet you must admit that patriotism is a virtue necessary 
for self-preservation, self-contentment, self-love, self-respect, 
self-hope, and self-progress. Pray, find out who taught y(»u 
to abdicate the noble virtue of patriotism and to adopt its 
dismal contrary. If you find liiui out, erect for him a statue 
of the blackest marble or metal.” 

REASON AS THE SOLE CrUIDE. 


A few words to those who wish to set up their own 
reason as the sole guide of conduct in life and to discard 
social and theological rules. 

The age abounds with such persons. They scarcely 
seem to understand that individual reason is a very imper¬ 
fect and erring guide and that principles and rules deduced 
from the knowledge and experience of previous generations 
are essential to human happiness. To such persons I 
cannot explain the matter hotter than in the words of 
Herbert Spencer ; who says :— 

“ Clearly, then, a visionary hope misleads those who 
think that in an imagined age of reason which might forth¬ 
with replace an age of beliefs but partly rational, conduct 
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would be rightly guided by a code directly based on con¬ 
siderations of utility. A utilitarian system of ethics cannot, 
at present, be rightly thought out even by the select few 
and is quite beyond the mental reach of the many. 

The value of the inherited and theologically enforced 
code is that it formulates with some approach to truth, the 
accumulated results ot past human experience. It has not 
arisen rationally but empirically. During past times man¬ 
kind have eventually gone right after tfying all possible 
ways of going wrong. The wrong goings have been 
habitually checked by disaster and pain, and death ; and the 
right goings have been continued because not thus checked. 
Thera has been a growth of beliefs corresponding to these 
good and evil results. Thence the code of conduct, em¬ 
bodying discoveries slowly and almost unconsciously made 
through a long senes of generations, has transcendent 
authority on its side. 

“ Nor 18 tl^is all. Were it possible forthwith to 
replace a traditionally established system of rules, supposed 
to be supernaturally warranted, by a system of rules 
rationally-elaborated, no suph rationally elaborated system 
of rules would be adequately operative. To think that it 
would, implies the thought that men^s beliefs and actions 
are throughout determined by intellect; whereas they are 
in much larger degrees determined by feeling.^^ 

I bes-.ech the reader to study the foregoing words with 
all the attention in his power, and to apply the purport to 
this country of an ancient civilization. He will then be 
cured of his contempt for the rules of conduct which it has 
inherited troin time immemorial, and he will be cured also 
of his wish to set up individual reason as the standard of 
conduct and what is worse, not his own native reason, but 
the reason of an altogether different and distant people. 

A CJOMMON MISTAKE. 

It is that of supposing that Hindu social custf»ms are 
the dictation of a few Eishis of olden times. You might as 
well suppose that the long oouree of a mighty river is the 
result of the turn given by the few boulders which met it 
at its origin. In point of fact the course of the river has 
been determined by the property of water which makes it 
seek low ground and avoid high ground. Similarly social 
customs have taken courses determined by the property of 
the human mind which makes it seek pleasure and avoid 
pain. 
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WHAT SOCIAL EBFOEMBRS OUGHT TO BETTER REALIZE ? 

It is the truth that society, as it is, is the product far 
more of natural evolution than ot* Brahman manufacture'^ that 
the thorns which accompany the rose are the product far 
more of natural evolution than of the gardener^s manu¬ 
facture. 

There is a true conclusion about society. There is a 
false conclusion about the same. It is desirable that every 
reformer should know these conclusions and should know 
the difference between them. The true conclusion about 
society is that it is the product of natural evolution during 
very long periods of time. The false conclusion about 
society is that it is the product of the manufacture of 
such men as Manu, Sankaracharya and other great law-givers 
and teachers. Obviously, there is a great difference between 
the two conclusions. Those that believe in natural evolu¬ 
tion will not be in a great hurry to make large alterations 
in society. On the other hand, those that believe in Brahmin 
manufacture will clamour and press for large alterations in 
society by means of political and other artificial agencies. 

A HINDU MIGHT BE PROUD OP BEING A HINDU. 

I say this with the confidence inspired by long study, 
observation and experience. 

My belief is that if a competent committee of philoso¬ 
phers were appointed to compare the Hindus with other 
civilised communities, its verdict would be very largely in 
favour of the Hindus in point of social and domestic virtues 
generally. 

The Hindus, of course, have some serious failings. But 
taking the net result, that is, virtues minus failings, they, 
the Hindus, will take a high place in the comparison. 

Their sobriety alone would carry decisive weight. What 
civilised community is there that can produce the example 
of a hundred thousand people gathering on an occasion and 
behaving in so quiet and orderly a manner? 

HINDU SOCIOLOGY. 

Eetaiu national and naturally developed peculiarities. 
Every nation has these peculiarities and India has a very 
large number of them, because her civilization is probably 
one of the oldest. The peculiarities of each nation proba¬ 
bly bast fit the same and contribute to its happiness. They 

D 
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constitute a sort of heritable and exclusive property. 
Another characteristic is that it is valuable and durable 
property. 

It may indeed admit of gradual improvement. But it 
would he the most flagrant folly to attempt to destroy such 
property and to substitute for the same the similar property 
of other nations. 

FACTS EXCEEDINGLY CREDITABLE TO HINDU SOCIETY. 

A multitude of such facts might be categorically stated. 
The following are some of them :— 

(1) Very rare suits by a husband against the wife 

for institution or restitution of conjugal 
rights. 

(2) There are no suits whatever by a wife against 

the husband for the institution or restitution of 
those rights. 

(8) There are no suits by either against the other 
for a divorce. 

(4) Bare are charges qf conjugal infidelity brought 

by either. 

(5) Rare are disputes for the possession of children. 

(6) Rare are disputes between husband and wile 
about property. 

Foreign critics too ready to see our faults might accord 
dne appreciation to the foregoing facts. 

gOMB USEFUL CONCLUSIONS ABOUT SOCIAL REFORMS. 

(1) What reform should be made, and how it should 
be made, must be judged by each community, and not by a 
mixed meeting of the representatives of several communities, 
which cannot but give rise to irreconcilable differences. 
For example the Brahman community must judge for itself 
and need not take council with other communities. 

(2) Carrying out the above principle, each section ol 
the Brahman community must judge for itself and not along 
with other sections. 

(3) Those that judge for each section must not be all 
the members of that section, young and old indiscriminately 
hut should be those who are known to possess the greatest 
knowledge and experience. 

These principles being granted, I am bound to state my 
conviction that the best way to fail in any social reform, is 
to try to judge in a large meeting composed of Hindus ot 
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different castes and of different sections of castes, and of 
different degrees of knowledge and experience. 

WHAT AN IMMENSE QUANTITY OE VALUABLE BFEOllT IS 
WASTED. 

It is wasted owing to a little want of discrimination. 
Men often aim too high and therefore fail. If they lower 
their aim, they may succeed better. Obviously it would be 
better to achieve some good than to fail in achieving much 
good. Too many men are always trying to achieve one 
hundred pounds of good and fail, and do not achieve even 
one pound of good. 

Instead, therefore, of trying to eradicate evils, try to 
diminish them You have a far greater chance of succeed¬ 
ing in the latter than in the former. The latter is easier 
than the former. 


Social Refoum. 

What ia the order in which the social reforms should 
be undertaken. It is certainly not right to heroically 
prt fer those which are most difficult—those which would 
be opposed in the highest degree and opposed by the 
greatest portion of the population and tipposed by the 
most influential of that portion. If your object is not 
personal heroism or fame, but public good yielding the 
largest crop in the shortest time, you must consider 
and act accordingly. My earnest counsel is “ prefer 
the easiest reforms,” those which would be least oppos¬ 
ed, those which the people may be showing a tendency 
to spontaneously adopt. To make this clear, I will 
now give a few examples. Prefer to extend the age of 
the girls’ marriage* from eight to ten or eleven, rather 
than strive to make marriages take place after maturity. 

Prefer to induce non-Brahmins to marry their girls 
after maturity rather than strive to make Brahmins 
do 80 . 

Prefer all sorts of reforms rather than strive to bring 
about widow-marriages.* 

Promote widow-marriages among non-Brahmins. Prefer 
non-Brahmins going to England and learning arts and 
manufactures. 

* We may state that late Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row was in 
favour of widow-marriages and marriages of girls after puberty. 
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Prefer to extend the education of girls in three K’s 
rather than go much further. 

Prefer to educate the girls in the Vernacular rather 
than in English. 

Those who are capable of thinking can easily multiply 
examples of this kind. I am sorry to see so many mistakes 
made. More judgment is required than enthusiasm and 
impetuosity. 

A Comparison of the Indian with the European 
Widow. 

The majority of the widows whether in India or 
Europe must remain widows for life. This is obvious 
and cannot be denied. In the most important matter of 
shelter, food and clothing, who is better off, the Indian or 
the European widow ? The aforesaid three important items 
are contributed to the Indian widow as a matter of obliga¬ 
tion and duty by her own family friends and relatives and 
she has in return to do comparatively easy domestic work. 
On the other hand, a European widow has to earn those 
items by her own hard work rendered in most instances to 
ha»'d-hearted and commerically disposed strangers. I must 
here repeat the question, which widow is really better off ? 
Why don’t the various associations in the country discuss 
and determine such practical questions ? 

THE prospect OF WIDOW MARRIAGE REFORM. 

What are the chances of Brahmin widow-remarriage ? 

I mean in the present state of affaire. The chance of 
a widow consenting is one to one hundred. That of a man 
consenting to marry her is one to one hundred. The 
chance of the parents consenting is one to one hundred. 
The result then is one to one hundred x one hundred X one 
hur'dred which is equal to ten lakhs. Allowing fo»'errors, 
the result may be one to five lakhs. 

Would it not, therefore, be better to attempt easier and 
more fruitful social reforms such as would reduce the chan¬ 
ces of widowhood. 1 refer to my advocacy of Irfter marria¬ 
ges. That is to say. after the girl has attained her tenth 
year, in preference to much before as at present. 

THE GOOD OF WIDOW MARRIAGE. 

Do not exaggerate this. It must not be supposed that 
all widows w^ould marry and become happy women. 
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Out of every hundred probably seventy-five will refuse 
from considerations of cust(»m and religion. From the re¬ 
maining twenty-five deduct those who have had children. 
Those who are very plain looking. Those wh6 are very 
poor. Those who are past the bloom of youth. Those who 
are not healthy. The remainder likely to find husbands 
and willing to marry must be very small. How small I 
want the readers to estimate and say as it will be useful to 
do so. 

CHILD- WIDOWHOODS. 

These are keenly lamented over. Let those who are con- 
concerned only think bow' the calamity could have been 
averted by following the advice repeatedly given to delay 
the marriage of girls till after the tenth years of their age. 
How is it that even intelligent natives do not yet under¬ 
stand that much of this kind of misfortune might be pre¬ 
vented by delaying marriages to as late a period as may be 
w ithout violence to the Sastras or approved u^age8 ? The 
whole point is in a nut-shell. Do not marry boys and girls 
till after the ages of greatest mortality have passed» accor¬ 
ding to medical science or ordinary experience.. I follow 
this principle in rny practice and earnestly invite others to 
do so. 

A BIT or OBSBEVATION EICH. IN EBSULT. 

Whenever young wddows full under observation or come 
under notice, inquire and ascertain if they were not married 
before ten yeara of age or to boys before fifteen years of 
age. 

You will find this to be the case in the majority of in¬ 
stances. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from this ? It is that 
you should not marry your girl before that age or to boy 
before that age. 

It is quite possible for you to do this. 

You ought to it, if you care for the happiness of 
your dear child and for that of yourself and your wife. 

It does not require more than common-sense to 
understand ajotd appreciate this. 

THB VOLUNTABY BNDUBANCB OF HINDU WIDOWS. 

Many young men educated in English do not seem to 
know that this voluntary endurance is not irrational. 
What can be more obvious than that a woman who is 
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without a busband, cannot afford to live up to tho mark of 
a married woman. She must not get children and therefore 
must live well below that mark. It may possibly be other¬ 
wise in other countries, where there are plenty of foundling 
hospitals, baby-forming establishments and orphanages. 
These are wanting in India. Thence the existing usages 
of the underliving of the widows. Those who blindly de¬ 
claim against these usages would do well to understand the 
considerations which 1 have indicated. 

A NEW ASPECT OF THE MATTEE. 

Does it not occur to a thoughtful mind that as our 
widows of discretionary age absolutely refuse to remarry in 
spite of natural instinct and all the urgings of perfervid re¬ 
formers, those widows that find, in their un~remrried condi¬ 
tion, a certain, balance of satisfaction or compensation ; 
in other words, more pleasure than pain and in the 
remarried condition more pain than pleasure ? If the 
widows themselves feel so, who are the refo^'mers, who have 
never been widows themselves, to assert the contrary and to 
claim to supersede the judgment of those who are most 
imroediatly concerned, and who are to b^» the actual re¬ 
cipients of the pleasure or the pain concerned ? 

This aspect is suggested only to emphasise the necessity 
of greater patience and persuasion on the part of the 
reformers. 
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NATIONALITY RATIONALITY.^ 

(By Prop. M, RANGACHARIAR, m.a.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very glad bhah our work here to-day has begun 
with the authoritative announcement from our honor¬ 
ed and worthy Chairman that the Hindu Associa¬ 
tion. under the auspices of which we have met, 
is not started with any feeling of opposition or any 
spirit of jealousy and intolerance in relation to any 
other persona or body of persons of whatever rank, 
who, holding opinions which are on important points 
different from our own, are still striving to achieve the 
same end that we have in view, namely, the welfare 
and the progressive advancement of the interests of 
India and of the Hindu community as a whole. 1 
know that such an announcement is particularly 
needed now ; because during the last few days certain 
persons claiming the authority of leadership and the 
incontrovertible right of rationality have been indulg¬ 
ing in a great deal of jeering and flouting on public 
platforms in Madras with the object of ridiculing all 
those who disagreed with them in regard to the manner 
in which the work of popular, social, moral and reli¬ 
gious improvement is to be carried on in this ancient and 
historic land of ours. I feel higVily thankful—and I am 
certain that all those who have had any thing to do with 
the organisation of the Hindu Association, which is now 
launched forth in this auspicious manner will feel 
equally highly thankful—to the acting Chief Justice 
of our High Court, Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, for bis 
having lifted the Madras Hindu Association at its very 
first meeting of public inauguration to the high and 

* Speech delivered at the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Association on the 1st January 1904. 
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impersonal level of principles and calm conviction. 
Everywhere it is seen that much less progress is achieved 
by quarrel and by personal controversy than by thought¬ 
ful composure and the wise action of dignified and 
patriotic statesmanship. However, it may be asked—and 
rightly too—what necessity there is for bringing into 
existence another body of associated individuals to do 
the same or very nearly the same work which is being 
done by other bodies which have already been in exis¬ 
tence for some time. Such a question is a perfectly natu¬ 
ral one to ask; and the reply we give to it is that, 
although the social and moral and religious advancement 
of our mother-land is our aim, even as they claim it to be 
theirs, still there is this vital difference between them 
and us. We mean to adopt in all that we do no attitude 
of opposition and irreverence in relation to what cons¬ 
titutes the spfrit of the ancient and peacefully progres¬ 
sive civilisation of India ; and our endeavour to improve 
it is not intended to be based on any new-fangled and 
unsuited ideas which some in this country have imbibed 
in recent years from other civilisations current under 
other natural conditions and belonging to other quar¬ 
ters of the vswid. Our chief object is that this work 
of helping on the advancement of the Hindu people 
and their civilisation must be conducted in keeping 
with the trend of their long accumulated historic forces 
and in obedience to the inner spirit and the moral 
motives that have been actuating those forces all 
along. It has been declared pretty frequently of late 
that this kind of difference between bodies of patriotic 
workers is really no difierence at all. We have been 
told that it is not a thing of any very serious importance 
in any matter which method of work is adopted by 
workers who are really sincere and in earnest, and 
that, as long as the object in view continues to be good 
and worthy, we need not at all trouble ourselves about 
the spirit which inspires and impels those who labour 
in the field of Indian advancement from day to-day. 
This manner of stating the case makes it look very 
plausible; nevertheless, the difierence in regard to the 
method of work and the spirit of the worker is not in 
any case too insignificant to be safely neglected alto« 
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gether. There may be much wise fcolerance and friendly 
fraternity between bodies of workers so difiering from 
one another; but it is not possible to make them all be¬ 
come merged into one body. We may all work together 
shoulder to shoulder in a spirit of toleration and perfect 
mutual understanding. To every one of those who do 
not agree with us and at the same time wish to work on 
different lines for improving the conditions of civilisa¬ 
tion in our country, we are all willing to offer the right 
hand of fellowship and say :—“ Look here, brother, you 
have the good of our country at heart quite as much as 
any pf us have. You love our motherland, and feel 
for her and work for her according to your wisdom and 
convictions, But the light that is witiiin me points out 
my way to be different from the one which you follow. 
Therefore I cannot walk along the same road with you. 
Nevertheless, I freely own that yon are also endeavour¬ 
ing to go to the same goal which we strive and hope to 
reach. Go on, work, march and make our mother 
India prosper by the work you do and by the distance 
you thus manage to cover on the road that leads to 
our common goal of advancement.'’ This kind of tole¬ 
ration and friendliness is quite possible, and it is very 
highly desirable also. But that spirit of union, which 
will cause the fusion of our principles and convictions 
with the principles and convictions of those who 
more or less radically differ from up, it is altogether 
impossible to have, although it so happens that the 
goal which they have in view is very nearly the same as 
what we too have in view. We hold that the eflort to 
tear ourselves away from the historic influences of the 
past of our national life is wrong in itself; and it is 
surely calculated to end in failure. The freedom from 
social control that some among our countrymen hope to 
acquire by transplanting themselves, even while they 
are at home in India, into the wholly new at¬ 
mosphere of a wholly new civilisation is utterly 
an unrealisable dream ; and every endeavour made in 
ignorance to realise it is certain to make the future of 
the country decidedly worse than the past. Thus the 
question of method is not at all an unimportant one. 
On the other hand, in connection with the problem of 
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working for the social, moral and religious advance¬ 
ment of our country, this question of method is one of 
very vital importance. In all matters the question 
of method is of importance in determimng what parti¬ 
cular plan of campaign it is that is to be followed and 
whether in that plan certain things are to be done or are 
not to be done at all. Let us, for example, take the case 
of a doctor who has to treat a patient so as to free him 
from his illness. He may follow either what they call the 
symptomatic method of treatment or what they call the 
rational method. When he has not discovered the 
cause of the disease by successfully diagnosing the 
case of his patient, he can only adopt the symptomatic 
treatment. If, however, he has arrived at a correct 
diagnosis of the case and has thus found out the true 
cause of the disease, then he naturally adopts what is 
called the rational method of treatment so as thereby 
to cure the disease by trying to root out whatever hap¬ 
pens to be its cause. Here, the patient is one and the same 
person ; his ailment also is one and the same; and the 
doctor’s object, whether he adopts the symptomatic 
method or the rational method of treatment, is assu¬ 
redly to cure the illness of the suffering patient. 
Nevertheless, you will all see at once that the remedy 
which the doctor prescribes for the good of his patient 
must necessarily vary with the method of treatment that 
he has made up his mind to adopt. The symptomatic 
prescription cannot be the same as the rational prescrip¬ 
tion. Here is a case in which the method of operation 
directly determines all the details of what is to be done 
and what is not to be done. Every doctor knows that 
although the rational method of treatment is deci¬ 
dedly superior to the symptomatic method, still there 
are cases in which this latter method of treatment is 
the only thing that is possible and to some extent help¬ 
ful. Thus the rational doctor need not jeer at the sympto¬ 
matic doctor as a quack, nor need the symptomatic 
doctor flout the other as a mere visionary and theoriser. 
In this way the method by which we endeavour to 
work out an object is not only not unimportant in 
itself, but is also of great value in enabling us to know 
rightly what' our immediate duty is in respect of our 
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carrying out the ultimate end that we have in view. 
If for a moment we apply this view of the matter to 
the question of Hindu social improvement and pro¬ 
gress, we shall at once see how the method of work 
we desire to adopt determines naturally the attitude 
we are to have in relation to the traditions and the 
authority of the society which we are anxious to 
strengthen and to improve—whether we are to discard 
the traditions and undermine the authority of that 
society with a view, as it is said, to make its progres¬ 
sive advancement easy and more and more possible 
thereby, or whetlier we are to improve and unify those 
traditions and thus enliven that authority so as to 
make it more and more effective in inducing and help¬ 
ing on progress in all desirable directions. It is 
in edless for me to point out here that the former 
of these two views corresponds to the symptomatic and 
the latter to the rational method of medical treatment. 
What we have at issue here is not therefore a small 
matter; we have here something more than mere 
opinion and self-assertion. Among us in these days 
people mention various methods of social and religious 
reform which are classified or arranged in various ways. 
Some naturally approve certain of these methods for 
adoption, while others approve other methods. Many, 
however, are under the impression that the question of 
methods is by some really made too much of. I have 
also examined according to my capacity the various 
methods that are now denoted by various names with 
the object of finding out what their underlying differ¬ 
ences are. To my mind it appears that there are only 
two really different methods possible in regard to the 
work that has to be done for the purpose of encourag¬ 
ing the social, moral and religious advancement of this 
country in the present condition of our history. These 
two methods are what may be called the constitutional 
and the rebellious methods, or the method of evolution 
and the method of revolution. The former of these is 
in harmony with all the chief traditional forces which 
are more or less actively in operation in society ; but 
the latter is not in harmony with them, but feels 
uncomfortable under their control and tends to revolt 
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against them. Indeed this latter method openly en¬ 
courages the individual to break loose from all such 
inconvenient social regulations and restrictions as he 
may in his judgment deem to be uncalled for or 
unwarranted. The former method operates quite 
constitutionally in relation to all authority, and duti¬ 
fully obeys it even when it is being subjected to 
criticism and correction. To criticise authority when 
it goes wrong and works injustice, to correct the errors 
that are always more or less incidental to its exercise, 
and to purify and ennoble more and more the very 
sources of authority, are all highly necessary in all 
departments of human life and activity, so long as the 
setting in of decay and deterioration in them has to be 
gU^pirded against and checked in the interest of civilisa¬ 
tion. And this kind of criticism and correction as 
applied to erroneously operating authority does not 
at all mean the same thing as the adoption of that 
other method of reform, which is based on the 
conviction of the individual and makes him feel 
that whatever is not conducive to the freedom of 
his own progress and conscience is not therefore 
conducive to the welfare of society as a whole, and 
that consequently it can be nothing other than virtue 
and heroism to revolt against it and reject it as comple¬ 
tely as possible. This process of operation is known 
in the language of some of our modern social reformers 
as the rationalistic method, the conscience method, the 
courage-of-conviction method and so on ; and by what¬ 
soever name you call it, it finally amounts to this— 
that the individual must have unrestrained freedom to 
assert himself against the authority of society as well as 
of religion in any matter in which he happens to feel 
that that authority is not quite righteously exercised 
in relation to him. We do not want to say anything 
personally against those who believe in the efficacy of 
this method of work and act in accordance with it, 
although we ourselves believe in the method of evolu¬ 
tion and do not believe at ail in the method of revolu¬ 
tion, as that which is best suited to encourage our 
social and moral and religious progress. This classi¬ 
fication of the various methods of reform under the 
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heads of evolation and revolution is not altogether 
unsupported by non-Hindu thought and observation 
in India to-day. With reference to the misunderstand¬ 
ing that arose here in Madras in connection with the 
preparatory arrangements that had to be made for the 
holding of the Indian National Social Conference, as 
an adjunct of the Indian National Congress which was 
in session in our midst during the last few days, 
a Bombay newspaper, the Bnyanodaya, remarked 
with a clear-sighted comprehension of the situation 
that the conflict was really between the two methods 
of evolution and revolution. It said that those who have 
a distinct principle as to method of reform, to the effect 
that it shall be distinctly an evolution of the national life, 
and in no sense a revolution^ cannot work with advan¬ 
tage with those who are not afraid of a revolution. 
Nor can the latter make their revolution complete, if 
hampered by those who cling to evolution. And 
being apparently an organ of the Christian Missionary, 
it naturally encouraged a rapid revolution in Indian 
life by making the emphatic declaration that 
revolution is the only true path for reform. A local 
magazine, also belonging to a body of Christian 
Missionaries, has taken into consideration the differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the two sections of Hindu 
“ reformers ” as to their choice of method, and has 
thrown the weight of its support on the side of those 
who are inclined to oppose authority. Although this 
magazine does not go to the extent of openly advocat¬ 
ing revolution in preference to evolution, it still en¬ 
courages in a very blunt and open manner both social 
and religious disloyalty on the pait of English-educat¬ 
ed Hindus. When newspapers and magazines edited 
by Christian Missionaries to serve the purpose of Chris¬ 
tian propagandism tell us with cocksure certainty that 
revolution is the only method by which it is possible 
to achieve progress in Hindu society or that the 
process of evolution has given rise to no progress in 
any country at any time, or that social and religious 
disob€idience and disloyalty are virtues that are worthy 
of high appreciation, we can surely understand the 
inner meaning of their attitude in relation to the con- 
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tinued vitality and unity of Hindu society and of its 
immemorial civilisation. The religion of the meek 
Jesus who preached the heart-enthralling peace, which 
is so aglow in the famous Sermon on the Mounts has 
somehow made many of its over-ardent followers mis¬ 
read and misrepresent the lessons of history, sp that 
so many of them now manage to see in God’s govern¬ 
ment of the universe that progress is always accom¬ 
plished through disorganisation and disruption, through 
revolution and bloodshed, and rarely, if at all, by 
means of the slow and steady operation of the whole¬ 
some and harmonious forces of construction. When 
these worthy readers of the wisdom of Providence pat 
us on the back and ask us to cast our lot with those 
who are disloyal and rebellious in spirit, are we not 
bound to make sure that their advice is thoroughly dis¬ 
interested before we begin to act according to it? Of 
course there are Christian missionaries and missiona¬ 
ries; and I have heard it said that the open manifesta¬ 
tion of what may be called hostile sympathy in 
relation to any one is a sure sign that all is not well 
with him. Therefore without troubling o\ir8elveB very 
much as to how far this advice is worthy and well- 
meant, we may safely come to the conclusion 
that to work for the progress of our country by 
taking advantage of the slow and steady operation of 
all the wholesome forces that are found therein is fully 
in keeping with true wisdom, in keeping even with 
that highly vaunted rationality which has been made to 
be the same as nationality under the patronage of the 
National Social Conference, which went through the 
work of passing its dictated resolutions in a fairly 
quiet manner yesterday. And after all, is nationality 
the same as rationality ? No student of history can 
deny that there is a complete and consistent course 
of rationality in the processes which underlie the 
evolution of every nationality known to history. In 
this way we may see that there is much real rationali¬ 
ty in nationality ; and surely those who worship ration¬ 
ality are therefore bound to bold nationality also in 
high esteem, and ought not, if they know themaelyes, 
4;o ridicule and make light pf reform on national lines. 
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But where it is the rationality of any one single 
indi?idual that is raised to the rank of, and made 
equal to, nationality, there we are far from feeling 
satisfied with the rationality of the given equation. 
We know that too often even men who think grossly 
wrongly are apt to set a high value on their own ra^ 
tionality. If, however, we somehow free ourselves from 
this personal source of error it comes out to be true that 
all wise men think alike and that rationality supersedes 
nationality. Thus the rationality of a Chinaman, for 
instance, may agree with the rationality of an English¬ 
man, and the rationality of the Japanese may also 
agree with that of the Hindu. It is indeed a well 
known truism that the laws of accurate thinking are 
unatiected by the varying conditions of differing 
nationalities. But does this in any manner justify our 
ignoring the natural fact of nationality, particularly 
when we are endeavouring to improve the concrete 
conditions relating to the hard realities of the lives of 
men and women bound together by a corporate bond 
of social unity and mutual co-operation and helpfulness P 
If, for instance, the ultimate ideal of progress and 
human civilisation is taken into consideration as a 
problem for which a theoretical solution is required, 
it is possible that we shall obtain in regard to it the 
same or very nearly the same opinion from many 
thoughtful men of many nationalities. But when these 
reasoned ideas and opinions of really wise and 
thoughtful men are to be made to work actually 
in the life of society, the whole question assumes 
a very different aspect. What we have to do for 
the purpose of making these wise and rational 
ideas become concretised into helpful social and 
religious institutions, and how these institutions, 
when created, have to be guided and worked safely in 
the storm and stress of life and all its competitive 
conflicts, are obviously dependent upon the concrete 
conditions and the physical, physiological, mental, 
moral and other actual aptitudes which characterise 
the various human communities with which we 
have to deal. For example the concrete conditions of 
French society differ from those of English society ; and 
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these again differ from those of Hindu society. In fact 
we can find no two different human communities, the 
concrete conditions whereof are the same in every 
respect. Although Indian rationality may very well 
agree with English rationality, for instance, it is im¬ 
possible for the nationality of the Hindu to become 
indentical with the nationality of the Englishman. As 
long as the path ot the past history of England is 
different from the path of the past history of India, and 
as long as the present conditions of life and civilisation 
in India are inevitably different from those conditions 
as they are now current in England, so long indeed it 
is impossible to merge English nationality in Indian 
mtionality or Hindu nationality in English rationality. 
The fact of nationality has been a more potent 
element in history than even the most flawless rational¬ 
ity of denationalised individuals. Let us not therofore 
magnify the importance and infallibility of our own ra¬ 
tionality to the extent ot neglecting that greater and 
surer rationality which underlies the nationality of all 
ordered human communities. Reform on national lines 
may clash sometimes with tlie self-sufficient rationality 
of certain high placed or low placed individuals; but it is 
as a matter of course in complete consonance with that 
larger rationality which determines and differentiates 
nationality. Gentlemen, if there are^among you persons 
who think with us and agree with us in this matter, 
and who are also patriotic enough to work for the 
advancement of our country and to make readily and 
ungrudgingly the required sacrifice for that work, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in declaring that our 
newly organised Hindu Association will receive them 
all with open arms, provided that they are at the same 
time willing to fight the battles of progress under its 
banner with the supreme conviction that no individual’s 
rationality therein ought to have the authoriry to 
override our united nationality. We beseech you all 
to bear in mind that, unless the individual works in 
due subordination to the forces which make up his 
nationality and give unity and strength to the corporate 
life of his society, there can be no true and lasting 
progress achieved on behalf Of that society or national- 
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ity. Please remember this well, and cherish at the 
very centre of your heart this great principle of service 
and self-subordination, and come and join our ranks so 
that we may all discharge well in concert our duties of 
high patriotism and noble humanity on the lines of 
natural growth and healthy evolution. In earnestly 
inviting your co-operation and in calling upon you 
to undergo labour and thought and sacrifice, we 
can only oflfer you in return the scope for more 
and mure of labour and thought and sacrifice. It 
is always the privilege of love and patriotism to labour 
and to sacrifice, and love always loves because it 
must. Therefore, whenever you are called upon to 
love and to undergo sacrifice in discharging the great 
duties of the service of country and the service of man 
do not ask for any return over and above the scope 
for service, which the call gives you, as soon as you are 
willing to respond to it; but be pleased that by res¬ 
ponding to it you and your belongings become worthy 
to be hallowed by being offered unto God who ever¬ 
lastingly dwells in the eternally holy shrine of truth, 
patriotism, philanthrophy and religious realisation. In 
ancient days in this country it was ordained that those 
who were in any way apt to ask for any return were 
not fit to render service to society in the way of 
offering to it wise counsel and sure and safe guidance. 
Young men had first to undergo, as Brahmacharins, 
the religious und moral discipline of student life, 
wherein they learnt the lessons of reverence and 
obedience, and learnt also how to appreciate and honour 
their own nationality and the inherited accumula¬ 
tion of culture and morality on which that nationality 
rested. Tben they had to live their lives as householders 
among householders, discharging all their social obliga¬ 
tions as well as family obligations in a thoroughly 
honourable manner, and acquiring the fullest possible 
experience of the trials and the temptations of life, so 
as neither to be lured by its sweets nor to be disheart¬ 
ened by its bitters. After undergoing such training 
and after living so fully and to such advantage the 
life in society, the householder was expected to retire 
from the busy bustle of social and domestic life, so that 
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he might have the opportunity of calmly meditating 
upon the experiences of his life and draw lessons of 
wisdom from them. Then he was at last to adopt the 
life of renunciation and non-attachmout and go out, if 
he chose, as the teacher and guide of the many men and 
women who were still living their lives in society. In 
this arrangement people could be always sure that those 
who had the title to preach and to offer guidance to 
society had the needed training, and were in full 
possession of the required experience of life, and had also 
the more necessarily required freedom from personal 
bias of all kinds. I need not tell you, therefore, that 
the man, who feels that he has bc^en victimised by 
the society against the discipline of which he has 
rebelled, is in no way fit to be a guide to that 
society. Pray do not take any such man to be your 
leader in regard to the work of accomplishing the 
progress and perfection of Hindu society. If you follow 
the lead of any such man, there is always the certain 
danger of your being misled by his personal equation 
as against your society and its regulations. Rebels may 
and often do successfully relieve themselves from the 
obligation of loyalty to the authority which they discard 
and disobey ; but their temerity becomes phenomenally 
strange when they begin to complain that the society 
to which they have proved disloyal does not honour 
them as leaders and does not at once obey their 
bidding. Is it not strange that the foot which 
kicks in contempt expects to be honoured by a kiss in 
return ? The method of rebellion and revolution kills 
love, magnifies the sense af self-importance, and makes 
it impossible for a leader to grow unconsciously under 
auspicious circumstances and in a favourable atmos¬ 
phere. It censures and blames where it ought to 
love and be helpful; it destroys where it ought to 
construct, and constructs what it does oh the uncertain 
foundation ofjndividual rationality. It out of conside¬ 

rations like these that the Hindu Association has been 
started'. It proposes to work for Hindu advancement 
on really national lines. It discourages rebellion, but 
at the same time means to strive constitutionally to 
obtain all such social and religions reforms as lu'e 
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needed in the interest of true progress. I hare already 
spoken to you muoh longer than I intended to do. 
Therefore permit me to conclude my remarks by 
drawing your attention to the carefully drafted state¬ 
ment of the aims and objects of the Hindu Association. 
You, who are interested in the progress of the Hindu 
community in India, will, after perusing it, be able to 
judge for yourselves those aims and objects, so as to 
ascertain their value and worthiness. And if, as we 
hope and believe, you become convinced that they are 
good and worthy, is it too much to expect that you 
will all help the Hindu Association gladly, and make 
it a power for good in this grand and noble country of 
ours, which we all love so well and so dearly ? Our 
due place in the history of man we cannot and ought 
not to give up, and God in His wisdom will lead us 
aright, if we in our turn prayerfuliy discharge our 
duties well without the smallest taint of selfishness 
or the least tendency to self-assertion. 



Mbs. BESANT ON HINDU SOCIAL BEFORM 
ON NATIONAL LINES.* 


Bbothbrs, —Why is it that we have met here this 
morniniQf in numbers so vast, so thronging ? What is the 
object that iias gathered ua together ? What is that we 
hope that we intend to do? We are liere to take another 
step on the path along which India is treading to her 
rightful place among the nations of the world. We are 
here to lay another stone in the great building of the 
Indian edifice, so that working for the future, we are met 
to make that future the present and bring it right home to 
our doorways, to make it a reality and not merely a dieam. 
Some words have already been said why another Associa¬ 
tion should be founded with views in some respects similar 
to the one that has been working among us for many 
years. The answer comes in the first words laid down in 
the printed paper of the objects of the Hindu Association, 
that it intends to promote Hindu social and religious 
advancement on national lines in harmony with the spirit 
of Hindu civilisation. That is the distinguishing mark. 
While we have quarrel with none, while we have harsh 
words for none, while we have condemnation for none, we 
yet claim our duty to choose the path which, we believe, 
leads best to our goal; and that path is a national path and 
not a foreign one, one of Hindu civilisation and not of 
Western civilisation, (hear, hear) one in which, while 
we will take from the West everything that is useful that 
can enrich our knowledge and enlarge our hearts, we will 
take nothing that dospiritualises India, nothing that 
denationalises India, nothing that makes her simply a copy 
instead of a divine orginal. We do not want a ^aiit of 
exotic growth that will wither before the Indian sun and 
will be torn up by the Indian storm ; we want a plant of 
Hindu growth and of Hindu root, that grows stronger 
when the Hindu sun blasts upon it and is able to resist 
the tornado as well as the tropical heat. (Cheers). No 

* Speech delivered at the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Association on the 1st January 1904. 
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reform is lasting, no change is permanent which is not 
based on the tr^itions of the nation and in accordance with 
the genius of the people. I am net cond^^mning Western 
ways, Western traditions, Western customs. Were 1 in 
England 1 should tell them to base their institutions on 
English history, English genius, English thought; but in 
India 1 claim the same right of originality for the Indian 
nation to base her growth on Indian traditions and tc 
build in accordance with Indian architecture. A house 
is not well built which is a mixture of every style ot 
building; here a bit from the architecture of England, 
and there a scrap that comes from China ; here a doorway 
that has a Mussalman stamp on it, and there a turret that 
recalls an English Cathedral spire. Build your temple 
as an Hindu temple, and then it will stand ; but if you 
build into it scraps of the architecture of every other 
religion you will have a grotesque anachronism and not a 
national building. (Applause). 

EDUCATION OF HINDU GIRLS. 

What are the main points to which the efforts of this 
Association are to be turned? I pick out those which are 
most important, and on which the evolution depends. TJie 
education of Hindu girls and women in accordance with 
the ancient ideals^ and in keeping with modern require¬ 
ments —there is the point on which the future of India 
depends (hear, hear.) From the mothers of India, the 
future generations of India must necessarily rise. Indian 
women in all the splendour of their religious devotion, in all 
the radiance of their purity. Unless you can carry them with 
you, there is no India for the future; for Indian w^oman- 
hood is part of the Indian nation, and Indian motherhood 
is the object of worship of the Hindu heart. (Hear, hear). 
Now you will never carry Indian womanhood with you, 
unless your lines are Hindu. You will never tear out of 
the heart of the Hindu woman her love for her ancestral 
faith ; you will never make her turn her back on Savithri 
and Sita and on all the noble women of India of the past 
who are bound up with her moot sacred memories. Hindu 
Dharma has its temple in the heart of Indian women ; and 
if you desecrate that temple, Indian womanhood will not 
march forward with you. But unless she goes forth with 
you, you have no true civilisation. Children suck their 
ideas from mother’s milk and their first impressions are 
gathered round her knees. What must you do to raise 
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India ? You must raise their women ; you must make their 
religion as wide as it is devoted; you must make their 
minds as thoughtful as they are pure; and in order to do 
that, you must locate them. Without education either men 
or women miss their full stature. ^Ekiucated men need 
wives who are educated ; but how ? In a way that wiil 
make them lose the ideal of Hindu women qf the past; to be 
made simple B.A/s and M.AV, fifth-rate copies of their 
husbands ? That is not what you want. You want a 
woman who is spiritual, you want a woman who, at the 
same time that she is spiritual, is also enlightened, who 
could be your counsellor as well as your religions ideal, who 
will add to her faith knowledge, and so infiuence husband 
and sons, religiously as well as otherwise ; and tor that 
yo\^ must give them an education founded on their faith, 
you roust teach them along religious and along national 
lines, an education that will make them better wives and 
better mothers and not an education useless to them to play 
their part in Indian civilisation (Cheers). English educa¬ 
tion modelled oa different economic conditions where the 
woman is the competitor of man—that is not what you 
want for Indian women. You want one which will make 
them know the past of their land and which will train 
them in their own Sanskrit and Vernacular literature, 
which will make them proud of the past, which will make 
them realise the future towards which we are going. You 
do not want to revolutionise Indian womanhood. You 
only want her to grow along the ancient lines to the 
ancient stature. The education then of Indian woman 
is the fundamental object of this Association. 

BDCOATIOX or PAXOITB AND PBIB8TS. 

Then after the education of Hindu girls and women, 
you come to the education and. enlightenment of Hindu 
pandits and priests. There is another great class, utterly 
apart, at the present from the ideas which are moving 
the minds of English educated Indians. The pandits and 
the priests are not in sympathy with national aspirations, 
with the hope of national progress; They are cut off 
from it by an utter ignorance of the present, however 
learned they may be with regard to the past. Therefore, 
they exercise no real influence over the minds of th6 
English educated men. Their le^timate influence, their 
useful, th^r wholesome influence m restraining the over- 
, eager^ tn (flieckitig the orer-hasty, is utterly Tost to the" 
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country. How can it be given back ? By leading them to 
realise and understand something of the other side of 
Indian life, the life which is moving in the hearts of the 
young English educated classes. Therefore, tbe Associa¬ 
tion proposes that in dealing with the pandits of the future 
they shall not only know the religious and moral literature 
which belongs to Hinduism, but shall be familiarised with 
modern European thought and culture and their sympa¬ 
thies and active co-operation gained in the necessary 
changes that must come upon the land. You want to 
give them a touch of the civilisation which is so largely 
dominating the minds of the English educated men, and 
in order to do it, you must no longer have the eyclusive 
Sanskrit education, but you must also teach the pandits of 
the future that English language which is the common 
language of India from North to South, from East to West 
and so enable them to learn to add to their treasures of 
learning and scholarship that last touch of modern thought 
which will make their ancient thought more influential 
at the present day and enable them to play their indispen¬ 
sable part in tbe growth of the Indian nation. (Hear, 
hear). That is another of the great planks of the platform 
that we advocate before you to-day. 

RBLIGIOUS EDUCATION OP BOYS. 

Then we come to the religious education of Hindu 
boys and girls in all Hindu Schools and Colleges. How 
vital that is you can see if you look round you. Why, 
only yesterday I stood face to face with a Brahmana, of 
high social position, of high intellectual equipment, who, 
trained in a Jesuit College by the carelessness of those res¬ 
ponsible for his training, is on the verge of renouncing 
his ancestral faith and leaving his ancestral religion and 
embracing Christian faith. (Cries of “ sliame.’^) Shame; 
but shame to whom ? To that young man (cheers), to that 
young man who, placed as a boy, plastic and helpless, in 
the bands of the Jesuit teachers, has been moulded like 
plastic clay by their fingers and has taken every sophism 
that they present to him as a truth direct from the mouth 
of Qod, or shame to those who place plastic minds in the 
hands of the Jesuit and the foreigner? And shame, most 
of all, not to the one man, who sent his son to that 
fatal influence, but to the whole community which has 
been indifferent to its ancestral faith, and cared not 
whether its boys lost or kept their religion, provided they 

7 
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gained the Western veneer which was sufficient for the 
gaining of a livelihood. I do not blame Western veneer. 
I do not want you not to educate your sons on Western 
lines. That is necessary in the present condition of India. 
But, why, at the same time, not give them Hindu religious 
and moral education ? Why not place within their reach 
the priceless treasures that the past has bequeathed ? By 
all means give them the jewels of Western learning. Why 
should they not be enriched by them ? But do not deprive 
them of the diadem, the diamond of the Eastern faith 
in which all colours are found, blended into one pure ray of 
light, that diadem of Hinduism which is your priceless 
heirloom, and which India cannot afford to lose. (Cheers.) 

- HINDU MABEIAGB HBFOKM. 

Then we coqie to the question of marriage reform, and 
one of the most vital questions with which a nation has 
to deal; for, on the home, the nation is biiilded, and on 
the ideal of marriage depends the future of the race. Now 
the proposals that are made in order that undoubted evils 
may be met and eradicated are not revolutionary in their 
character. It is proposed to gradually raise the age of 
betrothals and marriages in the case of girls as well as boys, 
thereby diminishing the chances of early wddowhood. That 
point of raising the marriage age is one of vital importance 
to the nation. Look at it for a moment from the ordinary 
standpoint. The Indian health is going down. Indian boys, 
when they come out of the College are not the vigorous, 
strong and healthy youths that they ought to be ; they 
are too often worn out by their studies and on the verge 
of nervous weakness or nervous collapse. Look through 
your middle aged men, you will find they have touched old 
age rather than middle age. You will find, with the 
competition of modern life coming on them at the same 
time as the comparatively modern Indian ways of living, 
that this is devitalising the body and is making them old 
before their time. The question touches, of course, on 
certain religious precepts, and I am not going to discuss 
with you here the details of interpretation of isolated 
texts. But this I say, there is no possibility that the 
revelation of Iswara himself in nature shall be in contradic¬ 
tion to any revelation of Him that comes from the mouths 
of the Bishis. If you find that God in nature has stamped 
certain laws ineradicably as to marriageable age, if you find 
that disregard of these law's is leading your nation rapidly 
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to physical decay, then you may be sure, that if an isolated 
text commands early marriage, there is some blunder in the 
interpretation of that text, and that Iswara in nature and 
Q-od Hiaiself in nature cannot have possibly ever made 
certain conditions necessary for national health and laid down 
other conditions in the written record of the Shastras. It 
is absolutely necessary to restore in India the ancient 
rule, the rule of Manu, the Law-giver, repeated also 
by many lesser men ; and that law is that the student shall 
be a Brahmachari and that he shail not enter the married 
state until the student’s state is over. (Hear, hear.) What 
would Manu say if he came into your schools and found, as 
I have found, boys in the Entrance class with a child at 
home? (Cheers and laughter.) What would he say of the 
people who claimed his name but neglected his law, when 
he finds the Grahastha stage and the Brahmachari stage 
st> intermingled that none can say where the one begins 
and the other ends ? Eestore the ancient Asramas ; give 
back to them their ancient sanctity ; tell the student that 
until a Brahmachari finishes his duty and until the study 
is over, he has no right to enter the Grahastha state. Then 
by obeying the old law you will give back to India the 
physical vigour which is decaying, and out of a strong and 
vigorous nation you will build your national prosperity. 

THE EDUCATION OF WIDOWS. 

Then the education of widows is specially spoken of in 
order that a way may be opened to them which will make 
them useful to the community and happy m their own lives, 
treading that noble path of human service which is marked 
out for those who are truly widows to tread for the sake of 
men ; and you will have done away with that blot on Hindu 
civilisation, the child virgin widow—a wife truly in name 
but not in fact—on which the whole edifice of the 
complaint is built up. Going thus to the root of the evil 
you will find that the superficial evil will gradually disappear 
and you will realise that in following these lines of reform 
you will help India forward and in doing away with the 
undoubted ills. 


msoR EBPOEMS; 

There are other minor points which you find in this 
programme of reform on national lines. Such questions as 
the treatment on their return of England-travelled men 
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find their place here, and the principle laid down is this * 
that when a man obeys the old rules during hie journey 
^ind returns to live as a Hindu and not on Western lines, 
then the Hiudu Society shall welcome him and put no 
obstacles in his path. (Hear, hear). That is a matter ot‘ 
vital importance; for many of your cleverest lads will travel, 
they will go to England, will go to the European Continent 
and learn many a thing of priceless value to you ; and if 
when they return they are Hindus and not aliens, if they 
have not polluted their bodies by wine drinking and beef 
eating, and if they have kept back from the vices of Western 
civilisation, and if on their return they are willing to live 
as moral and religious Hindus, why shut them out of your 
community and make them enemies instead of helpers and 
friends ? This Society will work for the reception of sucli 
travelled Hindus, for their restoration is most needed for 
Hindu Society. Such roughly are the objects of the 
Association. The question now for you to decide is 
whether these objects are well drafted and whether you 
will help in carrying them out. That some changes are 
needed, every thoughtful man will admit; that there is an 
amount of ignorance in the country that needs to be 
enlightened, all lovers of India must declare; but on the 
nature of your .decision as to whether it shall be, as put 
by the first speaker, evolution or revolution, the future of 
India depends. 


THE GBEATNESS OF INDIA. 

India is not a little unimportant country that can be 
merged in another, losing its national character and dis¬ 
appearing in a greater land. There is no nation greater 
than India on the surface of the world. India has a right 
and a duty in the civilisation of the future ; she is not simply 
to repeat the modern notes of younger nations ; she has to 
sound out her own mighty' note which belongs to her 
among the nations of the world, and this not only for your 
interest but also for the interests of the Empire and for the 
interests of the world at large. Unless you keep your own 
national characteristics, unless you preserve your religion, 
unless you walk along the road that suits the national 
genius, India has no national future in the building of the 
coming civilisation. You have something to bring to it 
that other nations have not; you have thoughts to bring to 
it that other nations have not yet conceived. You have to 
spiritualise the world and not merely yOur own people; and 
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you cannot do that, it* you lose your spirituality under the 
flood ot foreign and modern thought. This Association then 
stands on the old lines but walks forward along them ; this 
Association marks itself out distinctively Hindu, to walk 
along the lines of Hinduism, to carry with it those 
classes of the population that are still a vast majority, the 
learned and the orthodox classes. They have to be gradually 
induced to enter the path of reasonable reform. Against 
them there will always be conllie.t; lead them to walk 
with you and India will go swiftly forward along her 
path. 


THE PEHOEATION. 

13ut let me conclude by saying to you what I have said 
U) other audiences in India, that if in. seeking the treasure 
of the AV^est, you lose the treasures of tlie East, you 
thereby lose your national life. Without Hinduism there 
is no future for India. 1 do not mean Hinduism 
narrow, unenlightened, dogmatic ; I mean Ancient Hinduism 
enlightened, intellectual, tuil of vigour and strength, and 
adoptable to every new condition and with a word to say to 
every event chat appears. Jn Hinduism, India was born, and 
if Hinduism bo disregarded, India will perish. You will 
find in Indian scriptures all that you really need for the 
building up of your national edifice ; and if you build with 
this as your foundation, then'your building will stand the 
storms ('f time. The West is beginning to look to you for 
many things. JShe will not look if she finds only a fifth 
rate copy of her own crude imaginings in intellectual and 
religious matters. If she finds that while you hold your 
ow n religion, you reform all abuses, it she sees that w hile 
the old remains, the accretions on that old are clea^’ed ofl* 
and cleared away with gentle hands, if she sees that to be 
a Hindu does not mean to stagnate or to retrogress, 
if sho finds that those who are loyal to their faith are 
also willing to change all that which by process of time 
has become harmful, and put in its place new grafts that 
suit the original stock, ah ! then the world wdll be glad of 
India’s help and listen to the words that she speaks. Take 
up the programme, nationally and wisely planned, and 
thoughtfully moderate ; throw your heart into it and work 
for it day by day. (Cheers.) Bo not come here to cheer 
a few speakers ; go out into your own city, into your own 
districts, worf for that cause of social and moral better¬ 
ment to which here you are pledging your hands. For 
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listening to you are those who love India, mightier than 
men, yet human in their love — they inspire the movement 
which will raise the country without destroying its distinctive 
features. And if you cheer a speaker, remember that 
these cheers are your pledge registered before the high 
gods, that you give your life to the cause of India's 
helping, (cheers,) and that you will not simply for the 
moment cheer the mere flash of speech of a speaker, but 
give your h.;art, your life, your money, your best thoughts 
to that regeneration of India for which the whole world 
is waiting, and for which the world will bless you if only 
you carry it out aright. (Cheers.) 





AIMS AND OBJECTS OP 
THE MADE AS HINDU ASSOCIATION. 


1. The AaHOciation shall be styled the Madras 
Hindu Association. 

2. Objects:— 

i. Proinorion ot Hindu social and religious 

advanceoient on national lines in harmony 
with the spirit of Hindu civilisation. 

ii. Adoption, by means of a well correlated sys¬ 

tem of education, of all that is helpful in 
outside civilisations into the life of the 
Hindu people. 

iii. Continued endeavour to work out from time 

to time such changes and improvements, in 
relation to the social and religious institu¬ 
tions of the Hindu people, as are ripe for 
accomplishment and are needed in the 
interests of true progress. 

iv. Protection of the unity of Hindu society by 

enabling it to withstand all such aggressive 
forces as operate against that unity, as well 
as by working to infuse strength and en¬ 
lightenment into all the sections of that 
society so as more and more to consolidate 
that unity. 

3. Means to be adopted :— 

i. Dissemination of correct ideas regarding the 

Hindu ideals of life and conduct by means 
of writing, teaching and preaching and 
by working in other ways from within the 
community for its advancement. 

ii. The education of Hindu girls and women in 

accordance with Hindu idsala and in 
keeping with modern requirements. 
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iii. (a) The education and enlightenment of Hindu 

^anditfi and priests, so as to equip theni 
well both with the ancient, religious and 
secular learning of India, and with the re¬ 
sults of modern European thought and 
culture, and thus enlist their sympathies 
and active co-operation in the achievement 
ot the various social and religious changes 
that maj, from time to time, be found 
necessary in connection with the organisa¬ 
tion of Hindu society and its institutions. 

(Ji) The organisation of periodical conferences 
ot 'pmidilii and English-educated Hindus 
for the purpose of advancing thereby the 
objects of the Association. 

iv. The enlightenment and uplifting of the 

depressed and the backward classes of the 
Hindu community, by organising and 
brirjgirig into operation Hindu missionary 
work among them, so as to give them 
religious and secular instruction and by 
helping them by means of works of charity 
and philanthropy calculated to raise their 
moral and material condition. 

v. Religious education of Hindu boys and girls 
in all Hindu Schools and Colleges, as also 
in those that are maintained by the State. 

vi. The affording of facilities for the re¬ 

admission into the fold of Hindu society of 
repentant converts into alien religions, and 
the seeking and obtaining of religious 
sanction therefv)r when necessarv. 

vii. Endeavour to provide for the maintenance 

and up-bringing of Hindu orphans in 
accordance with Hindu ideals of life and 
conduct. 

viii. Marriage-reform. This has to be worked 

out so as not to conflict with the high 
spiritual and sacramental ideal of Hindu 
marriage, but so as at the same time to 
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diminish, as far as possible, all avoidable 
misery and hardship that; may arise out of 
the marriage relation. It is on various 
grounds considered inexpedient for the 
Association aa a body to take up the ques* 
tion of the re-marriage of widows. 

Attempts are to be made 

(а) To gradually raise the age of betrothals 

and marriages in the case of girls as 
well as boys, so as thereby to dimin¬ 
ish the cViances of early widowhood 
and its attendant hardships. 

(б) To discourage money considerations in 

concluding marriage alliances. 

(c) To diminish the expenditure on marriages 
and to simplify the festivities connect¬ 
ed with them. 

ix* The education of widows, and the organisa¬ 
tion of institutions wherein they may be 
looked after and trained to help on the pro¬ 
gress of Hindu society and religion con¬ 
sistently with the ideal of service and 
renunciation prescribed for them by the 
Hindu religion. 

X. The affording of facilities for the admission 
of ‘ foreign-travelled ^ Hindus into their 
community, provided they continue to be 
Hindus in life as well as in religion. 

xi* The encouragement of interdining and inter¬ 
marriages betw'een the members of the 
various sub-sections of each of the four chief 

castes. 





INDIAN PROGRESS. 

A FORTNIGHTLY 

DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSIONS OF SOCIAL, 
RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL PROBLEMS RE¬ 
LATING TO THE CIVILISATION OF INDIA. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - 
INCLUDING POSTAGE RS. 3. 

SEL-ECOX RRESS ORIIVIOIMS. 

MRS. BESANT WRITES TO US.-It promises to be of 
great use. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT- -The new journal and its 
conductors, are not for the policy that hitherto has done much to 
mould Hindu public opinion. The new journal will work for an 
adjustment in belief and action only so far as is necessary for 
modern conditions, and in so far as such adjustment does not ob¬ 
literate the distinctive ideals of Hinduism. 

The new journal, however, lays emphasis on reverence for the 
past. In this we cordially agree. A people with so noble and 
precious a past cannot be too eager to retain all its naticrhal memo¬ 
ries. Social Reform in India has often been destructive of senti¬ 
ment. In these days of rapid changes in the national life, we can¬ 
not hold too fast to memories of the past ts a corrective for the 
constant change of the present, and the visions of the future. 

PRABHUDDHA BHARATA.- “ Indian Progress is full of 
p'-omise as an exponent of the ancient ideal of the Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion. It is also alive to , the need of reform. The principle 
of reform advocated by it, its conception of Indian Progress and 
its ‘ policy ’ are sound, worthy and pommendable. It has raised 
our hopes. We wish it a long life of usefulness and success. ” 
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THE THEOSOPHIST*— This new born contemporary has 
wisely chosen the golden mean in matters social, religious and 
ethical * ♦ We wish this contemporary a long and useful career. 

THE MADRAS MAIL —The opinions voiced forth in it are 
held by many an educaied Hindu who has no liking for the 
methods of an ultra-radical social reformer or for the superstitions 
of the blindly orthodox among his community, but who is anxious 
to have reform on “ national ” lines. Indian Progress will appeal 
to a large class of readers as it avoids the extremes of radical 
reform and blind superstition, and has chosen the reasonable mean, 

THE BEHAR HERALD - It is free from sectarianism of 
all kinds. Most of the articles are scholarly. 

THE WESTERN STAR. —Our new-conterapoiavy does well 
to declare at the very outset that he hopes to avoid, as far as pos¬ 
sible, “ the animus arising from the bitterness of controvei sy and 
that accordingly, he means to deal “ with measures and methods 
more than with men and their failures.” The first number auguis 
well for the success of the new venture, which has our cordial 
sympathy. 

THE MAHRATTA. —Here is the pith of what it says regard¬ 
ing its aims :—"The real ideal, therefore, is not one of personal 
enjoyment but one of self-sacrifice, of the sacrifice and suboi dina¬ 
tion of the lower aims of life to the higher spiritual end of man ” 
And if this is kept steadily in view, we have no doubt but that the 
journal will soon make its influence, and will accomplish a world 
of good in the near future. The size and form of the paper is the 
popular one to which \ye alluded last week and as to the get-up, it 
will be enough to mention that it is issued from the office of Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., the enterpiising publishers of the Southern 
capital, which is tantamount to saying that it is in the pink of 
perfection and leaves nothing to be desired. In conclusion we say 
to our new-born brother and comrade in pen, paper and printer’s 
ink ;—“ Go forth and conquer,” 

THE MALABAR MAIL. — It is an honest attempt at .strik¬ 
ing a medium course on important social questions that new agitate 
the public mind by discarding all eccentric and extreme views. 
Never was there any .success where there had not been a due respect 
for the past and a desire to incorporate whatever is new and neces¬ 
sary with ancient traditions and institutions. The journal in thus 
following a wise course has ample work to do and we wish it every 
success. 
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THE HINDU*—Extreme views have been exp* on eithei 
side as regards social reform, and the new journal promises to take 
a middle coarse. Its principle seems to be that reform mast be 
effected in and for the society, and not merely by individuals here 
and there cutting themselves off from it. 

DNYANODAYA OF BOMBAY ,—The Indian Progresi^ of 

Madras, an ably edited paper, voices the opinions of those who 
mean to advocate and act according to “ National lines ’'and “ lines 
of least resistance.’' 

INDIAN NATION. — Madras is very strong in its weekly 
press, and one of the most recent and best additions to it is Indian 
Progress. This is a journal mainly devoted to social topics. We 
are in sympathy wjfch the methods of social reform advocated in 
its columns, which are reducible to the single method of Evolution 
as distinguished from Revolution. Its influence cannot fail to be 
healthy and we heartily wish it bui||(|||||s. 

SUBODHA PATRIKA WRITES- —The Indian Progress^ a 
new Fortnightly will add to the by-no-means small number of 
English journals of the Madras Presidency. It is mainly ‘ devoted 
to the discussion o^ social, religious and ethical problems relating 
to the civilization of India.’ Though our new contemporary may 
differ from us on some vital questions we welcome it because we 
believe our social and religious questions can never be too much 
discussed. 
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